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PEEFACE, 




The design of the following sketches is to 
bring into connection the events most neces- 
sary to be remembered in' Aocient History/ and 
to convey a general idea /of the characteristics 
and course of the changing empires ” of classical 
timesj with' an especial 'view to the better niider- 
staiiding . of Scripture History and ^ the . ..growth,' 
of the Church. In so small a space ^ it lias been 
impossible to give much.- detail/ and w,here- 
anecdotes have been introduced, they are either 
such as must necessarily be known, or such as 
may lead ^ to the better, comprehension , of the 
,; cli,aracters , and ways of thinking of the great , .'men, 
.of:' olch There arc '.many.more complete' histories ^ 
,0'f Greece and Borne , written for children,: --' b 
it is hoped that these Landmarits ' may be 
tO' .. supply, the connection- ■ bet.ween the- ■ ..clifferent.:- 
branches of Ancient History, inciudiiig that of, 
the Jews ; as well as to^ furnish a class-book for 
parochial ' schools ivhere no more than a general 
idea of universal history is wanteiL . . 


Iv' 


PEEFAGE. 


. , if :tlie present' volume', be - fomicl tO ;' ans'wer ..'its., 
.'pii.rposej .it; is intended '.to follo.w' 

Ijandmarfes of Mediasval Histoiyj begmiiiiig ; from 
tI7e reign of Charlemagnej «nnd reacliing 
Reformation ; and Landmarks of Modern Ilistorj^ 
,.exten.ding from the. Reformation to the present 

"."'..,.7z%:14^,;i852.. 

, P.S. TO THE SIXTH 

The introduction to tlie^' present edition was added 
.a.t the request -of' the- Calcutta .University/ by 
whose kind permissio'n-it has been,,.re.pii,biished ■ 
here, for the use of the more advanced readers. 
Young children would probably find it too difficult. 

Aiicjiist 1802 . 
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FART I. THE ANTEDILUVIANS- 

The universe was made by Almighty God, who placed 
the sun amid the stars, with the planets circling round 
him in their courses. Our earth is the third planet in 
distance from the sun, and though small among the 
other spheres, and as nothing amid the multitudes in 
infinite space, yet the great Creator has watched over 
it, and directed all its changes. 

By these changes, it was gradually fitted to be the 
abode of the present race of animals, and of man, the 
master of them all, like them in having a body of fiesb, 
but made in the image of God, since he possesses an 
immortal soul. 

One man and one woman were first created to be the 
parents of the human kind ; and as long as they were 
obedient, they lived in a state of perfect happiness, of 
which the world has never lost the memory, but has 
kept up a dim recollection of glad times of perfect peace 
and favour with God. 

An evil spirit, taking the form of a serpent, led first 
the woman, and she led her husband, to disobedience, 
and thus they forfeited the peculiar favour and pro- 
tection they had hitherto enjoyed. Food no longer 
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^ grew^ for. tkem without toil: ; f their , bodies:: , requirecl 
garments ; the woman became inferior to the man ; 
and thej were no ■ longer ■ guarded from the tempter, 

' w.liO; would '■ lead them into ' crimes, then ' wreak ; upon' 
thlm' the punishment thej- justlj deserved, in death, 
pain, and sorrow ; and to all these troubles, not only 
tliemseives, but all their offspring, became liable. 

Even then : ' the ' ■ promise . ^ was ' held out, that . one 
sprung of woman should yet, at Elis own cost, free 
mankind from the serpent deceiver ; and this trust lived 
on for ages in the world, and vras sliowm in many 
a story, and many a representation of a mighty One 
sti’uggling with and trampling down a serpent foe. 

They were also still allowed to approach their Maker 
in prayer ; although, to show them that it vras only 
through death that sin could be atoned for, they were 
required to bring an offering of an animal, innocent in 
itself, though of course not sufficient in worth to be 
taken instead of a man, and thus only capable of show- 
ing their faith in a coming Deliverer, whose death 
should bring them near to God. 

In faith,” Abel, the second son of our first parents, 
offered his iamb, and was accepted ; but Cain, his elder 
brother, angered that his less faithful sacrifice was 
rejected, committed the first act of murder on the earth, 
and was therefore cast out of his father’s home, where 
the thoughts and ways of the times of innocence were 
still remembered, and partly practised, by Seth, the 
third son, and his descendants. 

Life was more than ten times longer than at present ; 
and Cain’s children multiplying round him in his exile, 
he built them a city, or collection of solid bnil<iing>s, 
instead of merely hiding in caves, or living under trees. 
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There: the.daysof purity were -quickly forgotten : :Lameclij» 
iburtli in descent from Caiiij broke the Lw pronounced 
.0¥er the, first marriage, and' took .two wives,.,;: ^and/l.he,. 
v¥as :iikewdse a miirderery .like his great grandfather. 
The words in wMch he uttered the bitterness of Sliis 
heart after the crime, are the first poetical compositioii 
known, to exist. .Some think that the young man,'' 
whom, ,lie slew, '.might hav,e--been a human, sacrifice, ,:aiicl 
Ills song the beginning of a wild ceremony of ivorship. 
At any rate, song -was soon followed up by music ; for 
his son Jubal invented the harp, made of the tendons 
of animals strained over a frame, or over a tortoise 
shell; and the organ, a row of hollow reeds, blowm 
into in succession; and these would have been used 
both at feasts, and at the dances and other observances 
of their new rites of worship. 

Another son, called Jabal, first invented the tent, 
that wandering home made of woven goat’s hair, so 
needful to the roving herdsman, who, going from pas- 
ture to pasture, leads a fierce and lawless life ; and the 
third brother, Tubal Cain, discovered the use of the 
harder metals, and first welded brass, and whetted the 
sharp iron.'’-' 

* “ He looked, and saw a spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue ; some were herds 
Of cattle grazing; others, whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp or organ ; and who moved 
Their stops and chords, w^as seen his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

In other parts stood one, who, at the forge 
Lahouring, t^vo massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted ; whether found where casual lire 
Had wasted woods on mountain or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth, thence gliding hot 
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" Wherever very old remains of the human race are 
found, stone arrow heads and knives mark their first 
stage, then come remains of brass implements, and lastly 
of iron ones. And the people armed with iron weapons, 
sooi? gain an easy victory over those who can merely 
defend themselves with clumsy stone and feeble brass, 
so that violence quickly prevails ; and thus old tradition 
has painted to us the changes of the earlier world, as 
the age of gold, when all was blessed ; the age of silver, 
fallen, yet still peaceful ; the age of brass, a time of 
deceit and wrong ; and the age of iron, the time of war 
and violence. 

The sons of Seth, who had long held aloof from the 
crimes of the other race, began to he infected, and 
frightful corruptions prevailed everywhere. Beings of 
huge size and monstrous wickedness walked the earth ; 
and feasting, rioting, and excess of all kinds, continued 
unchecked, and fostered by all the arts of life, to which 
the long term of years and the early vigour of the 
world gave ample scope. No heed was paid to the 
warning voice of a solitary son of Seth, who declared 
that these crimes were bringing down vengeance on 
them, and proclaimed that a flood of water vrouM 
sweep away the wicked. 

He himself constructed an ark, or huge vessel, 
capable of containing not only himself and his family, 
but pairs of all the animals, and sevens of the domestic 
ones used for food and sacrifice. The ark wms built 


To some care’s mouth ; or whether washed by stream 
From under ground ; the liquid ore he drained 
Into fit moulds prepared, from which he wTought 
First his own tools, then what might else he w'rought, 
Fusil, or graven, in metal.’ 
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and provisioned, and Koali Mmself, liis wife, witli Ills' 
tliree sons and tkeir wives, were safely within it, when 
the rain descended, sea and rivers rose above their 
bounds, and the whole inhabited world was submerged 
for the space of an entire year. It is thought possible 
that the ground may have been made to sink ; so that 
between the swelling rivers, the rushing stoims, and 
the overdowing sea, the land was for that time entirely 
covered. All that it contained perished, except what 
w'as secured in. the ark; and the earth was purified 
from the dark crimes of its earlier ages. Of this 
deluge, likewise, every nation has preserved a recollec- 
tion; and under different forms, the dwellers in the 
most distant countries tell of the universal destruction, 
and of the few saved in a floating vessel. 

At the year’s end, the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 
in Armenia; and Noah and Ms family came forth, 
and received a promise that water should never again 
destroy the world. The rainbow in the cloud was 
appointed as the pledge of this promise, and has ever 
since been regarded as the messenger of mercy. 

The Flood is computed to have taken place 1540 
years from the time whence the age of the first man is 
reckoned; but how long ago this may have been, is 
not known with any certainty. 

FART II. THE FISFEESIOE OF THE I^ATIONS. 

On leaving the Ark, mankind found themselves in 
Western Asia, the region where the legends of ail 
nations centre as their origin. Noah, and his three 
sons, Sheni, Ham, and Japhet, here at first abode; but 
Ham, for irreverence to Ms father, was laid under a 
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-proplietic ciirsej whicL. bore that his childi*en should 
be servants to their brethren, while though Shem was 
blessed, yet Japhet should be enlarged, and dwell in the 
tents of Shem. 

fit first, however, Ham’s family seem to have taken 
the lead, and leaving their first settlenients for the 
fertile valley of the Euphrates, resolved to build a city 
and a tower of the bricks of the soft clay, in remem- 
brance perhaps of the cities of the Cahiites, and in the 
hope of defying another fiood. This faithless outrage 
was put a stop to by a sudden confusion of their speech. 
The one language they had hitherto spoken became 
changed in their mouths, and they could no longer under- 
stand one another. The builders went their several 
ways, the place was called Babel, or Confusion ; and 
thenceforth began the division of the human race into 
nations, distinct from one another by character and 
speech. 

The law of division has continued ever since, causing 
people of the same stock to diverge more and more 
from one another, and acquire a character of their own. 
Yet on examination the relationship can be traced; 
and it is proved both by features and language, that all 
nations are of one blood, but with three chief divisions ; 
and in accordance with this, the last early legend, 
common to most countries, is of a defiance of Heaven, 
a fall ; or a tower-building, and a dispersion. 

If mankind are classified by their physical conforma- 
tion, they fall into three, chief outlines, the Hegro, the 
Semitic, and the Caucasian. 

The Negro races have skulls with receding foreheads, 
fiat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair ; their skins are 
dark, and their frames strong, capable of enduring the 
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great: Keat,,, ^of the climates ■ to wMcIi, ' tbey,:; ai’©: : .’natwe, 
Tlieir .'ciiaracter is such that, though 'able', to exert :gr©at' 
strength, and subject to bursts of fierce passion, they 
are easily subdued, and when enslaved remain patiently 
in bondage, and become faithfully attached to ^heir 
master. Left , to themselves, they make no advances in 
arts or ideas, and if they devise any form of worship, 
it is unmeaning and unconnected with memories of the 
past. They fall a ready prey to more able and skilful 
nations, and fuldl the fate foretold to their forefather, 
thfit they should become servants to their brethren. 
Yet under cultivation from other nations, they return 
to higher powers ; in the course of generations, their 
brows rise, find they show themselves capable of im- 
provement. 

The Semitic races have high brows, rounded skulls, 
and fine features, straight dark hair, and beautifully 
moulded limbs, slender, active, and delicate. They 
have more actmty and endurance than force, and are 
generally more patient than strong, yet though very 
brave, not always firm. Their religion is usually a 
strong belief in the One God, and a horror and dread 
of image worship ; their life is that of shepherd wan- 
derers, free as air ; and though, under cultivation, they 
have very high powers of poetry and imagination, yet 
in general they remain in the same state of civilization 
and knowledge from which their forefathers started, 
without making any advance ; and some have even 
dropped helow this point, and become as degraded and 
more helpless than the negroes. 

The Caucasians are the most capable of improve- 
ment and of vietoiy. Their forms are less refined, but 
stronger, than those of the Semitic races; and their 
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minds, thongli very dull in their rudest state, receive 
fresh ideas, improve upon them, and constantly make 
progress, never content with the last step, and always 
seeking onward. With the attainment of fresh powers, 
theS* heads and countenances alter, and tribes whose 
looks were anciently no more intelligent than those of 
the negro, and more hideous, have since advanced 
beyond the prime races of the Semitic family, not so 
much in beauty as in expression. Left to themselves, 
ihey have been prone to find out many inventions in 
religion, but not unmeaning like those of the negi’oes, 
and usually rising out of dimly roinemhered truth, or 
allegory made substantial. Their courage and spirit 
are great, and the conquering nations have always 
belonged to this stock. 

In like manner, the languages of the world are in 
three chief divisions — ^Agglutinate, Semitic, Aiyan. 

The Agglutinate is so called because two words are 
glued together to express the number, case, or person, 
of the first, a word being repeated twice for the 
plural, another added to form a case, and the like. 
Ail the words are of one syllable, and there is no 
grammar ; the construction is rude and awkward, and 
scanty in expression, and those of different nations are 
so different and various as to show the curse of con« 
fusion still on them, though on close examination, 
similarities are detected, enabling them to be ranged in 
groups, and shown to be fragments of what was once 
more complete. 

The other two classes of language have apparently 
originally been Agglutinate, but the words once added to 
express the relations of the original noun or verb have 
been as it were welded into them, so that they undeigo 
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changes expressing number or case, person or tenSe, 
witliout losing tlieir primary form. These changes are 
called inflections— they have formed gi’ammar, and give 
great force and beauty to their speech, enabling it to 
express the ideas . of cultivated people. ; . 

So far the two are alike ; but whereas the words of 
the va.rious languages of each branch, and their rules 
of construction, resemble one another somewhat as the 
dialects of the pro’^dnces of the same country are alike, 
the two chief branches are' entirely distinct. Each is a 
family of languages, bearing a visible relation to a 
common stock, but these two parent stocks are . so 
unlike, that only minute analysis has detected traces 
that they may have had a common parent. 

The prevalence of these three classes of language 
coincides in the main with the three families of the 
human kind, but not with absolute exactness, for the 
sons of Ham did not at once lapse into the Agglutinate 
speech, which the mere savage, of whatever birth, 
always uses, though with civilization he adopts forms 
akin to those of the other nations. 

Thus after the Dispersion, the descendants of Cush, 
son of Ham, appear to have remained near Babel, 
forming in time the great nation called Assyiian, dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Euphrates, and speaking a 
Semitic language, which they retained even after they 
had been subdued by the Chaldeans, who were of the 
victorious blood of Japhet, and made the Assyrians a 
conquering people. 

Another family of 'Hamites, named after Misraim, 
became dwellers in the valley of the Nile, in the fer- 
tile soil of Eg}q)t. Their language was Semitic, but 
their features in the portraits they have left of them- 
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selvesy as well as the form of their heads^ arc of the 
negro type, though with some Semitic characteristics. 
Both these nations seem to have preserved some re- 
collection of the tradition of the cherub who had 
gnafiled the entrance of Paradise after the Fall of Man, 
for the remains they have left, of sculptured spliynxes, 
and mnged lions and bulls with human faces, are 
thought to be in both countries attempts at represent- 
ing the same symbolic manifestation of Divine Power. 
They are thought likewise to have preserved the re- 
memhyance of the arts practised before the Flood, for 
they were builders of cities, tillers of tlie iaiid, and had 
early become highly civilized. 

The same arts were used, and the same class of 
language spoken, by the sons of Canaan, who spread 
themselves over the mountain land between the Medi- 
terranean and the Euphrates, and qiiickty became rich 
and prosperous, buying and selling between the other 
two great nations, and rendering themselves the mer- 
chants of the old world. They advanced beyond the 
Egyptians, who only recorded words by symbols, for 
they invented letters to expx^ess sounds ; and this inven- 
tion has under varied forms been adopted by the w'hole 
civilized world. But either they had brought with 
them traditions of the foul worship of the Cainites, or 
they invented new gods^ for themselves ; for theirs w^as 
from the first time we hear of it a cruel and licentious 
worship, contributing not to raise man by the thought 
of anything higher and purer than himself; but to 
degrade him by teaching him to practise vice in honour 
of his gods. And thus the Canaanite worship became 
too alluring to their neighbours, and gradually infected 
other nations. 
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From other sons of Ham, or Canaan, descend those ' 
races that migrated to the southward, and tilled Africa, 
darkening under the tropical sun, and falling into savage 
life ; as the Negro, the Kafir, the Hottentot, and the 
Bushman, all using Agglutinate dialects, and with eitier 
no religion at all, or the basest superstitions. It is 
possible, ai.'O, that of the Hamitic race maj have been 
the earliest inhabitants of the great peninsulas to the 
south of Asia, and from thence proceeded to the Asiatic 
tinri Polynesian archipelagos, where the islanders have 
inany of the Negro characteristics. 

■;'Tlia: chief of the Semitic races continued' in Western , 
Asia, ttrouiicl .tlie sources ' of ;the great rivers, Tigris and , 
Euphrates,. . and , ; became ■ , in time.', the race known as . 
Syrians, living; to' the north-west, of Assyi’ia.' 

, From,; the;. Syrians 'were,.choseh but .,th0';TIebreTO^ 
whom, the .blessing; spoken'' by':NoaIi , was ' realized. .: Their;' , 
language is the most.-perfect- of .the, .Semitic- tongues, 
and their forms and 'features./ of. so snp.erior ' an . order,.'.-, 
that they arc physically reckoned among the .Caucasians. ’ 
They had , a divine revelation,, and except wdien infecte.d .' ' 
by the: Canaaiiites, preserved.. their. allegiance. .to .it.' ; 

From them branched out ■ the -Arabs, who have ever : " 
since '.iriliabited the ;great. ■■peninsula between the Bed. 
.Sea' .and, Persian G'ulf, leading; the -life .of roving. shep-^.' / 
'herds,;. usmg,..,a Se-mitic .tongue, .'adoring' one- „unseen„Sod, ./ 
.'and .preserving their '.freedom'. -. 'Only -once -in the history.. - 
-of the^w'oiid, have any -section of their race been Imowii' . .... 
to.,.....lead;\a.. settle.'d in 'cities,.' or. to. study; ::art'S.-;and-:.-' 
sciences; but during that time their advances were 
rapid, and their successes brilliant. 

The Idumeans, who dwelt in the rocks iiorth of the 
Bed Sea, were another branch of the same 'family; and 
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so are tlie various tribes, who have strajed over the 
north of Africa, and mixing with the negroes, produced 
the ^Berbers, Numidians,. and Moors.,, , 

' : ^ •It is likely, too,' that other ' Shemites ,' spread, over, the 
:.:gfBater part of , Asia; although these have .be,eiT,' suC“, 
eeeded by other nations, and have deteriorated so much, 
,:,tliat they are difficult-^ to: trace , to-, their origin. , , 
probable, however, that' these are the Malays of tlie 
eastern peiiiiisiila, of India, and the islands adjoining, 
/since; .we. iind^ in them the , slight lithe /frames, and;, wan,-, 
/ deling .untameable naturey-'-of the Semitic,’ races:;,,,. and 
, still further degraded .are ,. the.-, Australian natives^ ,like, 
them, unreclaimed rovers, and besides, feeble and help- 
less. The Malayan stock has likewise filled most of 
the islands of the South Seas. And that the great con- 
tinent of America has likewise been peopled with sons 
of Shem, is almost certain. The inhabitants have 
the slender forms, straight features, and straight hair, 
agreeing -with such a descent ; and the great body of 
them are inveterate wanderers, incapable of being 
civilized, and perishing under the attempt. They are 
too, in general, adorers of one great Spirit, without 
images or temples ; and some of their tribes, in North 
America, had traditions of having been driven to cross 
the sea to their present abode, after having once lived 
in a wmrmer country, where dwelt a creature, evidently 
a monkey. Traditions of the Fall and the Flood are 
also found there. Two of them nations alone ever lived 
a settled life, or advanced in civilization, and these 
were in the mountains of Mexico and Peru, and, 
according -to their own account, were guided by a 
teacher from the west, probably one of the third 
race,, of which we are next to speak. All these have, 
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of course, tlie degenerate monosyllabic varietie? of 
speech. ■ ■ 

Both the families mentioned above, seem to have 
fallen from a higher point; the third has been con- 
stantly rising from a lower one. Of one race of Sie 
progeny of the third son, which once seems, in a veiw 
degraded condition, to have overspread Europe, nothing 
is left but their flint arrow heads and stone hatchets, 
buried in the ground ; and half burnt wooden houses, 
sunk ill some of the Alpine lakes ; except the stunted 
dwellers in the extreme north, the Samoieds of Asia, 
Lapps of Europe, and Esquimaux of America, living 
that kind of savage life which is the elfect of intense 
cold, and speaking a monosyllabic tongue. 

South of them, from the Caspian to the Paciflc, 
roamed fierce hordes of horsemen and herdsmen, living 
on milk and flesh, and speaking a rude monosyllabic 
tongue. From time to time, they have been seized 
with a passion for conquest, and have then invaded the 
lands adjoining. When settled there, they have become 
mixed into the original nation, giving it life and spirit, 
and losing the ill formed physiognomy called Mongolian, 
have advanced to the Caucasian type, so called because ^ 
its perfection is to be seen in the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus Mouritains. One nation alone of this stock 
is an exception to this rule. Though early fixed in the 
great peninsula of China, and civilized to a certain 
point unknown ages ago, this people has remained at 
the same point — industrious, but not advancing, and 
still retaining the same Mongolian features, and Agglu- 
tinate speech, expressed by written symbols instead of 

The original Mongol or Tartar stock, still remains in 
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its old quai^ters; but the chief business of history is 
with the various swarms that have proceeded from it? 
on their mission to be enlarged and dwell in the tents 
of Shem. At some unknown period, the more advanced 
oi this race must once have spoken the parent tongue 
of that class of language called the Aryan, because all 
sprung from it contain the root Ar, used in some con- 
nection with husbandry. AU the nations (except the 
Jews) of Caucasian conformation, speak languages evi- 
dently taken from one used before their forefathers 
parted, and only altered by pronunciation, change of 
sense, or coining of new words to express new objects, 
but by the same rules. The simplest words, such as the 
ten first numbers, the terms for the nearest family rela- 
tionships, the names of domestic animals, and the more 
homely verbs, ai^e almost always the same in them, and 
confirm %vhat the bodily conformation of those who 
use them had shown, that all are sprung from one 
source. 

Of the races thus derived, the Chaldeans early be- 
came the ruling people in Assyria, and adopted the 
language there, and the worship of the winged bulls. 
Thenceforth the Assyrian Empire conquered. 

The Medes and Persians took possession of the hiUs 
of Iran, and in their turn became conquerors. They 
learnt a Semitic religion, adoring the sun and fire as 
divine symbols ; but the book in which their religion is 
taught, the Zend, is in a language which plainly connects 
the present Persian with the ancient Aryan. 

The Hindoos occupied the great peninsula of Hindo- 
stan, and there produced their sacred books, the Vedas, 
in the old Sanscrit, of which all their modern dialects 
are corruptions ; and there grew up their reiigiouj at 
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first ailegoricalj but in process of time tb^ symbols 
becoming mistaken for realities. 

Further north, the Ionian or Javanite (the same 
word differentlj pronounced) made his homo in the 
isles and rocks of the Eastern Mediterranean, and ifas 
called in after time the Greek. He brought a language 
nearly related to the Sanscrit, which he learnt to write 
in Canaanite letters ; and a worship of the powers of 
nature by symbolic rites, which were speedily corrupted 
by his intercourse with Egypt and Canaan; and in due 
time he became a great and victorious people. 

Westward again, in the long Italian peninsula, 
another Aryan tongue was used, which was called the 
Latin : and by-and>by the leading city, Rome, became 
the ruler of the West. Its religion was of the same 
type as that of the Greeks. 

Meantime, the northern branch had spread; and, 
probably by the use of brazen weapons, had overthrown 
the Lapp race, and settled in the midst of Europe, 
under the title of Kelts ; but behind them came an iron 
weaponed race, of more firm and resolute mould, known 
as Teutons, or Germans ; and in process of nme, forced 
the Kelts into the granite hills, that fence the west 
coast of Europe from the Atlantic waves ; and there 
they still remain, and still speak their variety of the 
Aiyan tongue. 

The Teuton, or German family, (to which the English 
belong,) Aryan too in speech, were the victors over 
the great Latin conquerors, and have since peopled 
Europe, and iniiuencecl almost all its languages. Their 
worship was, likewise, chiefly of the powers of nature, 
and with allegoric tales attached to it. Behind them 
are the Slavonic nations, living in easteiti Europe, and 
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less removed from the Mongol in face, though in 
language thorough Aryans. 

And lastly the Turk, Mongol in face and in speech, 
has obtained a footing between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas. Turkey is the only country in Europe 
that does not use one form or another of the great Indo- 
European, or Aryan language, that is, as it were, the 
mark of the race of Japhet. It is also the only Euro- 
pean country that has not adopted the true religion, 
revealed first to the Hebrews, but when perfected by 
the Divine Deliverer of the earth, destined to spread 
among all nations. 

PART III. SOURCES OF HISTORY. 

It is only from the time of the Dispersion at Babel, 
that history can be said to begin ; and it is but a small 
poi'tion of the world that has in truth a history, for 
many nations have been so ignorant, and so indifferent 
to the adventures of their forefathers, as to have pre- 
served no record of them. And even of those who 
have kept the names of their rulers in remembrance, it 
is only those who have mingled in the great course of 
events that took place in the north-east of the great 
continent, that are concerned in general history. In 
truth, those nations alone, in ancient times, who came in 
contact with the Jev/s, the chosen race, have any clear 
light thrown upon their doings. 

The first history in existence, the only one indeed of 
the earlier events of the world's history, WTiS revealed 
to Moses by divine inspiration, about 3,300 years ago ; 
and thenceforward a minute record wms kept of the 
government, the wmrs, and disasters, of the Hebrews, 
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wlio have thus the earliest and most certain history in 
the world 

China and Ceylon both have long chronicles from a 
very early period, but totally unconnected with those ol 
the rest of the world, and therefore taking no place^in 
the universal history. 

Egyptian records go back almost as far as those of 
the Jews ; but they are in a forgotten tongue, and ex- 
pressed in the hiei'oglyphics, or symbol writing, either 
on sheets of the pressed rind of the paper rush, or 
engraved on the walls of their huge sepulchres and 
temples. Only recently has a clue to their meaning 
been discovered, in a stone which bears the same in- 
scription, in Greek letters and in ancient hieroglyphics; 
but previously all knowledge of Egyptian events was 
derived from the mention of them by writers of other 
nations. 

So, too, Assyria has been lately found to have a full 
chronicle traced out in cuneiform or wedge-shaped letters^ 
moulded on clay tablets and cylinders, ranged around 
the chambers of the ruined palaces, that lie buried 
deep beneath the desert sand, that has drifted over the 
deserted cities on the banks of the Euphrates, which 
hitherto had been only known through the writings of 
the Jews and Greeks. 

Except for these remains, it would seem to be only 
the Caucasian races that have developed the power of 
recording their history, so as to become a lesson in 
God*s providential dealings with mankind. 

All their memorials, however, begin in clouds of mist, 
reaching back to the time when writing was unknown, 
and the traditions of the Patriarchs had begun to be 
obscured. The Creation, Pall, Promise, Flood, and 
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Dispersiorij were dimly remembered, and commemo- 
rated in songs and poems, that were banded down from 
father to son, from priest to priest, and gradually inter- 
woven with each nation's own peculiar dreams, tra« 
di^ons, and speculations, thus forming w'hat are called 
myths^ from a word meaning a story; and when the 
knowledge of writing was attained, were collected, and 
regarded as the foundation of the religion, and account 
of the origin, of the nation. 

Thus the Hindu has the Vedas, so called from vid^ to 
know. In times of exceeding antiquity, these were 
written down in Sanscrit. The earlier ones are hymns 
in honour of the Supreme Light, gradually passing into 
symbolic descriptions of the apparent strife between 
light and darkness, and in the course of a few centuries 
followed by other poems developing the Brahminical 
doctrines and legends of the origin of man and animals, 
and their versions of the primeval traditions. 

So again Persia’s earlier records are disguised in 
poetical narratives, excepting for the inscriptions which 
were made in the rocks in the Assyiian fashion during 
her time of greatness. 

Greece had a mass of poetic myth — some, high legend 
of almost forgotten revelation ; some, personification 
and deification of the powers of nature; some, philo- 
sophical speculation ; and some, the praise of great 
ancestors, from som^e one of whom every Greek claimed 
to be sprung. 

Less imaginative, the ancient Italians likewise had 
their hymns, their poems, and their misty accounts of 
their own origin ; but none of these are now extant. 

The Kelts had their myths of the Creation and the 
Flood, and their songs of their brave ancestors; and 
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tlie Teutonic races sung of great straggles between 
Summer and Winter, the Frost and the Thunder, and 
of the great leaders who brought their race from the 
East, the Land of Summer. 

After these myths follows a period when the nan|ps 
of real characters are preserved ; but incredible adven- 
tures are attributed to them, and nothing becomes clear 
till the nation is sufhciently advanced to keep its own 
chronicles, and even then it is only a man’s account 
of his own time, and the transactions in which he 
has borne a part, that can be fully accepted, since 
hearsay evidence, however sincerely repeated, needs 
corroboration. 

The earliest of these writers whose works have been 
preserved is Herodotus, a Greek, who, 2,800 years ago, 
travelled through the adjacent countries to obtain infor- 
mation, and who related the great struggle that took 
place in his own time between Persia and Greece. He is 
called the Father of History, not only from the priority of 
his work, but from the qualities which have made it not a 
mere chronicle of facts, but a composition full of power, 
thought, and spirited simplicity, describing men as well 
as events. From his time, the stream of contemporary 
history has been unbroken, being written by the most 
civilized nation of the time, or sometimes by two or more, 
so that truth can be established by united testimony. 

Before him, where the Scriptures are silent, we have 
only such intelligence as can be gleaned from fragments 
of lost books quoted by other authors, and more 
recently from the already mentioned inscriptions. 

Evidence to confirm the assertions of writers is to be 
sought in such remains as have been left by the persons 
of whom they speak, and memorials of the events, such 
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as portions of buildings, sculptures, and inscriptions in 
temples or on monuments, such as are to be found 
wherever a nation has attained to any degree of art 
In many countries, ancient gi’aves contain a whole 
treasury of weapons, ornaments, and utensils, showing 
what were the implements of daily life; and others, 
as in ancient Italy, contain vases painted with scenes 
representing the subjects of their devotion, or their 
occupations. Old battle fields are marked by mounds 
containing bones, and often fragments of armour ; and 
frequently coins are discovered, bearing the stamp either 
of the ef%y of some deity, of the emblem of the city, 
or of the figure of the sovereign who issued them, with 
names or other inscriptions that help to confirm the 
reality of the narratives of historians. 

The length of time over which history extends is 
about 8,800 years. Before that we only know a 
few scattered facts, but not how long an interval 
elapsed between them, and though it has been usua^ to 
reckon up the ages of the persons in the early genealo ’ 
gies in the Bible, and thus conclude that from the 
Flood to the beginning of Hebrew history is about five 
hundred years, yet it is not certain that all the genera- 
tions may have been given, or that the numbers are 
perfectly cleai', and this chronology is therefore unfixed. 
As therefore there is no point to stai't from at the 
beginning, it is usual to count the dates in Ancient 
History backwards from the year of the birth of the 
Deliverer, for whom the old world was under prepara- 
tion; and the years are therefore numbered as so manv 
B. c. — before Christ 
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PAETI. THE PATBIABCHS. B.C. 1921-1707. 

The Ark rested on Mount Ararat after the Flood ; and 
the children of men spread themselves along the banks 
of the two great rivers, that rise in the neighbouring 
hills. There, on the plain beside the Euphrates, they 
tried to raise a tower whose top should reach to heaven ; 
and there God confounded their speech, and made them 
speak different languages. After this we know little of 
them, until, about two thousand years before our Lord 
was to come into the world, God began to mark out the 
family from whom He should spring. Some of the 
sons of Shem were living far north on the course of the 
Euphrates, preserving some part of the true faith, that 
had come down to them from Noah. 

To one of these men called Hebrews, named Abram, ' 
there came, about b. c. 1921, a call from God, to leave 
his own country and his fathers house, and go to a land 
that should be shown to him. Abram obeyed the call, 
and was led to the strip of land that lies between tlie 
desert and the Mediterranean Sea. There a long line 
of hills, sloping sharply off on either side, received tlie ' 
clouds from heaven, and shed them down in plentiful 
streams, of which the Jordan is the largest. This rich 
and lovely country, Abram was told should belong to his 
heirs, when as yet no child had been born to him. More- 
over, the descendants of Ha,m’s son, Canaan, had filled 
the country, and called it after his name ; setting up little 
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kingdoms in the valleys, and guarding them by cities or 
forts, built with huge stones upon the tops of the hills. 

Abram’s nephew, Lot, went to live in the rich but 
wicked city of Sodom; and there, together with the 
other inhabitants, was seized, and carried captive by 
the kings of Shinar and Elam, who came from the east, 
and conquered the cities of the plain of Jordan. 

Abram armed his servants, pursued the kings, defeated 
them, and brought home the captives and their spoil in 
safety ; yet he would receive nothing for himself, and 
only asked a blessing from Melchizedec, a mysterious 
priest and king, who dwelt upon the Hill of Salem. 

After this, his name was altered to Abraham, mean- 
ing the father of a multitude ; and he was told that his 
son should at length be born. This assurance w'as 
given the day before Sodom and the other guilty cities 
of the Plain perished in one terrible ruin, which has 
made the place where they stood into a dismal volcanic 
lake, which is still called the Dead Sea. Lot alone was 
saved, and was the father of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, who lived around the Dead Sea. 

The child of promise was born, and named Isaac ; 
but Abraham’s faith had another sore trial in being 
commanded to offer him up in sacrifice ; but this was 
meant to prove how far his obedience would go — ^his 
hand was stayed, and Isaac was given back to him. 
At last, after a long life of patient faith, Abraham died, 
and was laid to rest in the Cave of Maclipelaii, his only 
possession in the Promised Land. 

Other sons besides Isaac had been bom to him in his 
old age, but as they were not heirs of the promise, he 
sent them away; and Ishmael, the eldest, and son of his 
Egyptian slave, Hagar, is reckoned as the father of the 
warlike wandering tribes of Arabs, who have ever since 



roved about ia the wild open countries to tbe east; 
living by their families in tents, and pasturing their 
flocks wherever they find a spring, or a patch of green* 

Isaac spent the same patient life of faith as his father, 
still living in tents, and wandering about the south jfert 
of the Promised Land. Of his twin sons, Esau, the 
elder, heeded not a promise that seemed likely to bring 
him no profit in his life-time, and went southwards 
to the hills, called after him Edom or the red, where 
his descendants, the Idumeans, (of whom Job was 
probably one,) hewed out for themselves wonderfully 
sculptured caves in the rocks. 

The younger son, Jacob, also called Israel, at first 
visited Abraham’s original home, there married, and 
then returned with his large family to the land of 
promise. There the favourite son, Joseph, was treach- 
erously sold by his envious brothers to the Ishmaelites, 
who carried him into Egypt. Pising from his mis- 
fortunes to be the chief counsellor of the king, he sent 
for his father, and established him, his brethren, and 
their families, in the richest part of the country. 

PART n. EGYPT. B. c. 1707-1491. 

Egypt lies on the banks of the Nile, The inhabitants, 
sons of Misraim, Ham’s son, were able and industrious ; 
they cultivated the soil, which was yearly w’-atered and 
enriched by the swellings of the stream, and raised 
those wondrous buildings which have been a mystery 
to all succeeding ages. 

The Pyramids, mountains of solid masonry, square, 
and tapering to a point, still remain, rising from the 
sandy plain where they were erected as tombs for the 
kings ; and even to the present day, the corpses of their 
dead are found undecayed, preserved in their embalmed 
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cases, swathed in the fine linen of Egypt, and laid in 
chambers, which are painted in colours still fresh and 
clear, with the history of their lives : and where the 
hieroglyphics — writing, that is to say, in pictures and 
symbols — ^engraved on stones and rocks, remain in all 
their perfection. 

The idols of Egypt were of enormous size, with 
gigantic features, composed to an expression of calm 
solemnity. A long range of carved figures of stone once 
sat in array, in chairs, on the Plain of Thebes ; and the 
head of a gigantic statue, which is now in the British 
Museum, and is called the Young Memnon, may give us 
an idea how strange and impressive the scene must have 
been when all were perfect. Near the Great Pyramid 
there is also a wonderful figure of immense size, now 
termed the Sphynx, a monster with a human head and 
the body of a lion, so large, that between his paws there 
is a temple, where is sculptured a figure of the Sphynx 
itself receiving the offerings of a King of Egypt* 

The Egyptians seem to have believed in two chief 
powers — Osiris, whom they deemed the source of all 
good, and the malignant Typhon, the cause of evil ; and 
they imagined that these two, who were equal in strength, 
were continually at war with each other. All cattle 
were sacred to Osiris, and in especial a black bull, with 
certain peculiar marks, called Apis, which was kept at 
Memphis, the capital city, and worshipped as a repre- 
sentative of the god. Dogs, cats, crocodiles, and the bird 
called ibis, were likewise worshipped, and are found em- 
balmed in great numbers; and the beetle was held in high 
honour, being considered as an emblem of immorttility. 

It was part of the Egyptian religion, like that of the 
Hindus, that the people were divided into castes — that is 
to say, each man was obliged to follow his father^s pro- 
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fession. The sons of a priest were priests, those of a 
soldier were soldiers, those of a husbandman were huS" 
bandmen ; and it was impossible to quit the hereditarj 
calling, be it what it might. The priests possessed much 
knowledge unknown to the other Egyptians ; they pnac- 
tised mysterious arts of enchantment ; and their authority 
w«as so great, that the kings themselves could do nothing 
witliout their consent. At one time the Egyptians suf- 
fered much from an invasion of a nation called Hyksos, 
or Shepherd-kings, but at what period, or who they 
v/ere, is unknown. There is a long list of kings of 
Egypt, but no more than their names can be clearly dis- 
covered, excepting that Cheops built the Great Pyramid, 
and that Mcoris caused the lake to be made which bears 
his name, to drain off the water when the overflowings 
of the Mle were so great as to occasion a flood. 

The families of Jacob’s twelve sons grew and multi- 
plied in spite of the oppressions of Pharaoh, until the 
time before appointed by God, when in the year 1491 
Bfoses led them out of Egypt. 

The same year, on Mount Sinai, were given those 
Commandments, which the chosen people hound them- 
selves to keep ; they were guai'ded by every regulation 
of the Divine Wisdom from mingling v/ith the heathen, 
and they pledged themselves to keep, from generation 
to generation, the covenant with their Maker, which 
marked them as Ills peculiar people; Then, too, in 
case they would not keep the covenant, "vvere denounced 
those curses which the whole course of the wmrid has 
since been fulfilling. • ' 

FAETIII. THE raCENICIANS., E.C. 1451-1 09'6. 

ScAEOELX was the covenant made before it was broken, 
and the forty years’ wanderingrin the. Aesert was .the,. 
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first punisliment of rebellious Israel. After this, J osliiia 
led them into the Promised Land, where they were 
enabled to conquer and utterly destroy the Canaanite 
inhabitants of the cities where they fixed themselves. 

Others of these Canaanites were permitted to remain 
in those parts of the country 'which the Israelites were 
not yet numerous enough to occupy, though all inter- 
course with them was strictly forbidden. The most 
noted of these tribes were the Philistines in the south, 
the portion of Judah, and the Zidoiiians in the north, 
between the sea and the mountains of Lebanon. 

The Zidonians, more usually called Phoenicians, were 
a very rich and powerful race, and their two great 
cities, Tyre and Zidon, were the first sea-ports 'where 
commerce was practised. The deep purple or scarlet 
dye obtained from a shell-fish of the Mediterranean, 
was in high request for colouring royal garments ; the 
•wood of the cedars of Lebanon was no less prbed for 
buildings ; * and the spices and balm of the land ot 
Canaan, were also exchanged -with the Egyptians for 
coim and fine linen. The Phoenicians built ships, 
which brought gold and silver from Chittim, or Asia 
Minor, and from Tarshish, believed to be Spain ; and 
the wandering Arabs escorted the caravans of their 
merchants, who travelled, even to the opposite borders 
of the desert, in search of the ivory, jewels, and gold of 
India. Tyre and Zidon were the first and wealthiest 
of merchant cities. 

In these rich cities, a very corrupt and ahominabie 
religion was practised, even in these early times, so 
quickly had the sons of Liam lost ah trace of the true 
faith. The Phoenicians were among the grossest of ail 
idolaters, adoring Baal as their chief god, and among 
others, Moloch, or the planet Saturn, to whom they 
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olfered tlieir children, by placing the poor babes between "* 

the hands of a brazen statue, over a furnace, into which 
they were dropped. They also adored Ashtoreth, or 
Astarte, the moon, or queen of heaven, to whom the 
women otfered cakes, together with Tammuz, her 
whose death they bewailed in the autumn, with their 
heads shaven, and every token of grief; while in the 
spring they rejoiced wnth music and dancing, believing 
that he had revived and was restored to her. 

The memory of the superstitions of Egypt long 
remained among the Israelites, and was shown in their 
proneness to worship the golden calf, which reminded 
them of Apis ; and on the other hand the Phoenicians, 
speaking a language much resembling their own, and 
possessed of such tempting wealth, continually led tlieni 
into alliances, which occasioned them to fall into idolatry. 

During the iirst four centuries after their entrance into 
Palestine, the tribes were under the immediate rule of 
their own elders or magistrates, and no king or chief 
was owned save the Lord their God, Whose govern- 
ment Avas constantly made known to them by messages 
through the priest, by the instant punishment that fell 
on them when they went after other gods, as well as by 
the miraculous deliverances effected in His name by 
His messengers, the Judges. 

FAET lY. THE KINGDOM OP ISBAEL. B. C, 1096-823. 

In 1 096 the Israelites demanded a king, like the nations 
around them ; and Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, was 
anointed by Samuel. He disobeyed the voice of the 
Lord, was therefore rejected from being king, and was 
slain, with his brave and faithful son, in battle wdth 
the Philistines upon Mount Gilhoa, in 1056. 
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David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, was raised to the 
throne, where, as it was revealed to him, his seed was 
to endure for ever ; though if his children should break 
the law, their offence should be visited with the rod, 
apd their sin with scourges. 

Solomon succeeded him in 1016, and in 1000 com- 
pleted the glorious Temple of Jerusalem. In this reign 
vvere fulfilled the promises of temporal prosperity given 
to Moses; Solomon held Phoenicia under his power, 
foi'ced the Syrians of Damascus to pay him tribute, and 
extended his dominion from the river Euphrates to the 
torrent of Egypt. His riches exceeded those of any 
prince who ever existed; his magniliceiice dazzled all 
w^ho approached him ; and his wisdom, his chosen gift, 
has ever since been a proverb from east to west ; but 
he allowed himself to be perverted by liis numerous 
■wives, erected idol temples at Jerusalem, and at length 
received the sentence that his kingdom should he divided. 

After his death, in 975, Jeroboam and the ten tribes 
revolted, and founded the idolatrous kingdom of Israel 
or Samaria. The weakened kingdom of Judah was 
invaded by Shishak, King of Egypt, supposed by some 
to be the great conqueror called Sesostris, whose chariot 
is said to have been drawn by captive kings in golden 
clmins. A chamber in one of the tombs in Egypt has 
lately been discovered, adorned with paintings represent- 
ing an Egyptian conqueror triumphing over a nation 
v/liose countenances are said to he evidently intended 
to represent the Jewish features. The history of 
Sesostris, and the period at which he lived, are, how- 
ever, too uncertain for this, Shishak to be identified 

Samaria seems in general, to have possessed more 
temporal power than Judea. Ahab allied himself with 
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tlie Phf.enicians, married Jezebel, a princess of the 
Zidonians, and practised the same arts of commerce as 
that nation ; but the crimes of Iiis familj brought upon 
tlieiiL the destruction announced hj Elijah the prophet, 
and all were cut off by Jehu. 

His daughter, Athaliah, had married Jehoram, King 
of Judah, and when her son, Ahaziah, fell wdth the 
other descendants of Ahah, she cut off the rest of the 
seed royal, excepting Joash, in whom the line of David 
%vas preserved. In the meantime, the Syrians of the 
beautiful well-watered city of Damascus, were rising 
into power, and became dangerous enemies to Judali 
and Israel, until they fell under the dominion of the 
iirst of the four great powers appointed “ to lay waste 
fenced cities into ruinous heaps.*^ 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. b.c. 2300-561. 

PAHT I. KIXETEH. B. C. 2300-606, 

The two great rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, both rising 
in the mountains of Armenia, at first take a different 
course, and then gradually approach, and joining their 
streams, flow together to the Persian Gulf. The tongue 
of land between them, fiat and well-watered, was the 
seat of the first of the four great empires. 

It was at first called the plain of Shinar ; and here it 
%vas that the Tower of Babel, or Confusion, was raised 
by the presumptuous sons of men, . At Babel, Nimrod, 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, commenced his 
kingdom ; and Ashur, his officer, from wliom the name 
S ^ 


of Assyria is derived, founded Nineveli on the banks of 
the Tigris. It became a city of great size, covering an 
enormous space, which was inclosed by walls of almost 
incredible thickness, formed of bricks cemented witla 
the bitumen which abounded in the plain of Shinar, and 
containing magnificent palaces, the walls covered with 
paintings and sculptures, and their courts guarded by 
gigantic figures of majestic winged lions and bulls. 

It is remarkable that no less than two wliolo books 
of the Old Testament relate to the history of Ixinevcli ; 
and it would seem that the prophets of the true God 
were there regarded with respect, at least in the time 
of Jonah. 

Babylon, and the province of Media, further to the 
east, were subject to Nineveh; and in the year 723, 
the ten tribes of Israel, having filled up the measure of 
their crimes, were besieged by Kang. Shalmaneser, and 
carried away captive by Ms successor, Sargoii, who 
planted them partly at Nineveh, partly in the cities of 
the Medes- The next king, Sennacherib, subdued all 
the neighbouring cities, conquered the lesser towns of 
the Phmnicians, and set but on his way to conquer 
Egypt. On the road he sent his messenger, Rabshakeh, 
to summon Jerusalem to surrender, and boast that the 
God in whom Kezekiah trusted should not be able to 
deliver him. 

Never was Jerusalem more safe than at that moment; 
Sennacherib, the instrument of God’s wrath, had done 
His work for the present, and was now to he turned 
back again. Hearing that the King of Ethiopia in- 
tended to come and defend Egypt against him, Senna- 
cherib put off his attack upon Hezekiah, and hurried 
on to be beforehand with the Ethiopians, but he never 
came to a battle. His* whole host were in one night 
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cut off by a miracle. Early in the morning, they were 
ail dead corpses.” 

At Nineveh, Sennachenb was murdered by two of his 
sons ; a third, Esarhaddon, was liis successor, in whose 
reign it was that Tobit lived. At the death of Tobit, he 
charged his son to remove to Media, since he believed 
that the prophecies of vengeance against Nineveh would 
soon be accomplished ; and so accordingly they were. 

The last king of Nineveh, whom Herodotus calls 
Sardanapalus, but whose real name seems to have been 
Saraciis, was one of the most luxurious princes in the 
east, so given up to ease and amusement, that all ordi- 
nary diversions had lost their zest, and he offered large 
rewards to any man who could devise some new plea- 
sure. Instead of attending to the affairs of his empire, 
he shut himself up in his palace with his numerous 
wives and female slaves, wore their garments, and like 
* them, spun, wove, and embroidered. 

The subject princes of Media and Babylon revolted, and 
uniting their forces, laid siege to the city of Nineveh in 
606 ; but even their approach failed to rouse him, for he 
put his faith in what the heathen histories call an ancient 
oracle, which declared that Nineveh should be safe until 
the river became its enemy. Very probably this was the 
prophecy of Nahum, which said, “The gates of the rivers 
shfill be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved.” 

Secure in this belief, Sardanapalus continued his 
feasts and revellings until intelligence was brought him 
that the Tigris had actually overflowed its hanks, and 
broken down a portion of the wall. Then, convinced 
that his time was come, he resolved that his death 
should be more noted than his life had been, and setting 
fire to liis palace, he there burnt himself, with all his 
wives, slaves, and treasures, in one lofty funeral pile 
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From that time forward we have no mention of this 
might j city. Its existence had almost been forgotten, 
and doubts were entertained whether the mounds of 
earth which still remain on the banks of the Tigris, did 
actually mark its site. Of late, however, these hills 
have been opened, and, buried deep beneath the sands, 
v/hich the desert winds have for thousands of years 
been gathering over them, have been found the mag- 
nificent remains of Nineveh, the fire-scathed palaces, 
‘Hhe courts of the young and old Lion,” the pictured 
walls, all laid up there for centuries upon centuries, to 
show us in these latter days how God’s words of old 
have been fulfilled. 

PAET II. BABYLON. B. C. 747-561. 

Aftek the fall of Nineveh, Babylon became the chief 
city of the Assyrian Empire. The Euphrates flowed 
through the midst of it; and it seems to have been 
more like a district inclosed within fortifications, than 
a single town, for more than half of the space was taken 
up with fields and gardens, shut in by a waE of such 
thickness, that three chariots could drive abreast upon 
the top. It had a hundred brazen doors in the wall, 
and great folding-gates opening upon the river, which 
were closed by night and opened by day. Among the 
most noted of its wonders were the reservoirs and canals, 
provided for carrying off the floods when the river was 
swelled by the melting snows on the mountains where 
it rose. In the middle of the city stood the Temple of 
Bel, said to be the Tower of Babel, and the magninceiit 
royal palace, with the gardens, where one of the kings, 
to please his wife, a Median princess, who pined for the 
mountains of her native' land, had caused an artificial 
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hill to be raised, tlie sides of which were planted with 
choice trees and shrubs, and laid out in a succession 
of terraces, known as the hanging gai’dens of Babylon. 

Thus much can we learn respecting the splendour of 
the city v/hich said within herself, am the lady of 
kingdoms,” and which Holy Scripture has marked out 
as the very type of this world, both in her gi'eatness 
and her fall. 

It is thought that the Chaldeans, who were the pos- 
sessors of Babylon at the time of the destruction of 
Nineveh, were not of the ancient Assyrian nation, but 
one of the wandering tribes of the North, who had con- 
qured the former race, and fixed their abode there, 
about the year 747. Many stories are told of Ninus, 
and the conquering queen Semiramis ; but we have no 
certainty respecting any of the Babylonian monarchs, 
till the time of the Jewish , Hezeldah, who received 
messengers from Merodach Baladan, King of Babylon, 
after his recovery from his sickness. The Chaldeans 
were great observers of the stars, and it was probably 
in consequence of the miracle of the alteration in the 
course of the sun that their notice was attracted. 

The wicked Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, was taken 
captive in 675, and carried to Babylon ; and though on 
his repentance he was afterwards restored, yet the sen- 
tence had gone forth against Judah, which never again 
recovered the blow it had then received. It is thought 
to have been during this invasion that Bethulia was 
delivered from its enemies by Judith’s slaughter of 
Holofeimes. 

Amon’s crimes fiUed up the measure ; and the 
righteous Josiah lived under the certainty of the 
judgments in store for his people. He appem-s to 
have been tributary to the Chaldeans, perhaps holding 
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under tliem tliat part of Samaria wliere he destroyed 
Jeroboam’s altars. The prophets generally called upon 
the Jews to submit to the Chaldeans, and resist the 
Egyptians; and when Pharaoh U^echo. Eing of Egypt, 
attempted to pass through Judea to invade the Assyrian 
Empire, he collected his forces, and fought the battle of 
Megiddo, in which he was slain in 609, the righteous 
taken away from the evil to come. 

Ilis son and successor, Jehoahaz, was dethroned and 
carried off to Egypt by Pharaoh Neclio, who set up 
Jehoiakim in his stead. On the retreat of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem and carried away many 
of the Jews. Again Jehoiakim revolted, and was 
besieged by the Babylonians ; he died in the course of 
the siege, and his son Jehoiachin was taken captive, 
with many of his nobles, and carried to Babylon, with 
great part of the treasures of the temple. 

Zedekiah, the last king, trusting to the promised aid 
of Egypt, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, made 
another revolt, and was besieged at Jerusalem, After 
twelve months, during which the city suffered the 
greatest distress from famine, it was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Zedekiah himself, after his sons had 
been slain, and his eyes put out, was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon in 587. 

Nebuchadnezzar next laid siege to Tyi’e, against 
which judgment had been denounced by Ezekiel. It 
was a thirteen years’ siege, and the Chaldean troops 
suffered excessively ; but they at length took it, and 
totally destroyed it. Many of the inhabitants escaped, 
and founded a new city on a small island near the 
shore, which soon equalled the former Tyre in wealth 
and luxury. 

He then invaded Egypt, where many of the 
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rebellious Jews bad taken refuge, contrary to the 
repeated commands given through the prophet Jere- 
miah. The Yviiole country quickly fell into his hands, 
and from that time forward Egypt never had a prince 
of her own. 

The prime counsellor at Babylon, during these its 
most prosperous days, was a Jewdsh slave of royal 
blood, Daniel the prophet, to whom was shadowed 
forth in marvellous visions the future fate of the whole 
world. In his book we find narrated the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s boast, and of its punishment. The 
king died in 561, the year after he wms restored to 
reason, and his grandson, Belshazzar, was the last king 
of Babylon. 


CHAPTER m. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. b.c. 559-521. 

PART I. FALL OF CRCESUS. B. C. 559-546. 

The Modes, after their rebellion against the Nincvites, 
became a free and powerful nation. Their first king 
was Deioces ; and his family reigned over them for 
.many years. Either in alliance or subject to them, 
%Ycre the Persians, inhabiting the mountains bet^yeen 
the CavSpian Sea and Persian Gulf, and i,n these early 
days veiy unlike the Medes, who had learnt all the 
luxuries and refinements of the Assyrians. 

The Persians, on the contrary, were a hardy and 
warlike race, who trained up their sons in simple habits, 
and taught them patiently to endure the hardships of 
war ; indeed, it was commonly said that their education 
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consisted in learning to draw the how, to ride, and to 
speak the truth* Their religion was far less grossly 
corrupt than that of the neighbouring nations* They 
adored the rising sun, and the sacred tire, idolatrously 
indeed, but not as themselves divine, only as the 
emblems of One, more pure, bright, and consuming, 
h'roin the name of their priests, the Magi, this religion 
is called the Maglan, and it is to the present day 
professed by a few scattered tribes in the East. Its 
great teacher and founder was named Zoroaster* 

The iirst great man of this race was Cyrus, or more 
properly Kai Khoosroo, so called from a Pei'sian word 
signifying the sun. He was the son of a Persian 
prince, and of the daughter of Astyages, king of Medici, 
and was brought up to lead the hardy and active life 
of his father’s people. In early youth he came to 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and obtaining the 
command both of the Medes and Persians, reduced all 
the lesser nations of the north and west, until his 
progress ex:cited the jealousy of Croesus, King of Lydia. 

Lydia, in the peninsula since called Asia Minor or 
Lesser Asia, was a fertile province, the mountains of 
which contained several veins of gold, which metal was 
also often found in the sands of the river Pactolus. 
Croesus, the king, was proud of his wealth; *and loved 
to display it ; but he was at the same time a gentle and 
estimable prince, fond of learning. It is said that 
aEsop, the clever deformed slave, composed for his 
beaeiit many of the fables which have since almost 
passed into proverbs. Another visitor at his court was 
Boion, one of the seven -wise -men of Greece, to whera 
Croesus showed the whole bright array of his treasures, 
and asked at the end, ‘‘ Whom do you think the 
happiest of men , 
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Solon answered by naming a Greek, who had spent 
a quiet, useful, and peaceable life, and died at last while 
fighting ill the cause of his country* 

Croesus, who had expected to hear himself named, I 
desired to hear whom Solon deemed the next happiest. | 
He mentioned two youths who had shown such V 
pious affection to their mother, that she prayed that j 
they might receive the best reward that Heaven could 
bestow upon man. While she was yet praying, they fell 
asleep, and their sleep was a peaceful death. “These,” 
said Solon, “ were the next happiest of men.” 

“Do you not, then, think me a happy man?” said 
Croesus, %"cxed at seeing how little account the wnse 
man seemed to take of his wealth. 

“ Alas !” said Solon, “ who can be said to have been 
happy while he still lives ?” 

Two years after, Croesus was obliged to own the 
truth of this . reply, when he lost his eldest son by an 
accident. Soon after, he rashly entered upon the -war 
with the Medes and Persians, who totally defeated him . 
at Thyrobra, and besieged him in Sardis, his capital. 
Cyrus took the city by assault, made Croesus prisoner, 
and ordered Mm to be burnt to death. The pile of 
wood was inised, and Croesus was chained to it, when 
at that very moment calling to mind the saying which 
had -warned him not to, trust in present prosperity, he 
broke out into an exclamation of “O Solon, Solon, 
Solon 1” 

Hearing the cry, Cyrus asked its meaning, and 
desired that the captive should be led to him to explain 
it. He was so much struck by Soloffs lesson, that lie 
not only spared the life of Croesus, but made him his 
favoured friend and counsellor ever after, seeing in his 
misfortunes a warning against putting too much confi- 


deuce in tlie power and greatness to which he was at 
present raised. 
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Cyrus next turned his arms against the Assyrian 
Empire, and laid siege to Babylon. Secure in the 
strength of their %vails, and believing that their corn- 
fields would jjreserve them from famine, the Babylo- 
nians scorned his attempts, and in derision of them, 
gave themselves up to reckless merriment. 

The sentence of Heaven had been long since pro- 
nounced against them ; and Cyrus, who had two 
hundred years before been called by name to this very 
work, was instructed in the means of overcoming them. 
He caused his men to dig trenches, so as to leave the 
bed of the river diy, but still bis approach would have 
been checked by the gates of brass which guarded the 
river, had not the citizens, in the carelessness of their 
riotous festivity, left them unclosed. I will open the 
two-leaved gates, and loosen the loins of kings,” had 
been predicted by the mouth of Isaiah. 

On the night that the Persians were advancing, Bel- 
shazzar was in the height of his revelry, and had caused 
the sacred vessels of the Jewish Temple to be brought 
forth to adorn his feast. His mirth was cut short by 
the sight of the bandwriting on the wall, the dreadful 
import of which was explained to him by Daniel the 
prophet. A few more hours, and Cyrus bad led his 
conquering army into the heart of Babylon, and Bel- 
shazzar wfis slain. With the capital, the whole Assyrian 
Empire, including Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
fed into bis hands, and in 536 he fulfilled the task 
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for wliicli lie had been chosen, bj restoring the Jews 
to th(3ir own city, and giving the edict for rebuiid- 
iBg : the is probable that Daniel might 

have shown him the prophecies of Isaiah, where he is 
mentioned by name as the shepherd appointed by the 
Most High. Indeed, it is related of him that he was 
wont to declare that a king should be the shepherd 
of his people, a sapng not unlikely to have been sug- 
gested by the prophecy. 

Zerubbabel, the head of the royal family of Judah, 
and Joshua, the high priest, conducted the Jews on 
their return, but without the supreme authority, for 
Judea was from henceforth reckoned only as a province 
of the Persian Empire. 

Cyaxares, the Mede, uncle to Cyrus, remained at 
Babylon, and governed the adjoiii^ng country. He is 
believed to be the king chilled in Scripture Darius, who 
wms persuaded by the flattery of his malignant courtiers, 
to make the decree ■which occasioned Daniel to be 
thrown into the den of lions. The word Dara, in the 
Persian language, signifies a king, and was not a proper 
name, but was only so used in consequence of a mistake 
of the Greeks, and the Greek names have for the most 
part been used by the translators of the Bible. 

The rest of the history of Cyrus is very uncertain. 
It has been written by two Greek authors, Herodotus 
and Xenophon, the first of whom had no good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the truth, and the second did not 
intend so much to write a history of what Gyrus actually 
wms, as to describe Ms idea of what a king ought to be. 
His a..ccount represents Cyrus as living to a good old 
age, and dying peaceably, -wMle giving wise counsels to 
his children ; -whereas Herodotus says that he -was 
killed in battle with Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, 
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bj wbom his head was cut off and thrown into a bag 
full of blood, while she bade him satiate himself wdth 
that in which ho delighted. 

The old Persian poems describe their Kai Khoosroo 
as reigning w’ith great power and prosperity until ho 
reached the age of ninety, when he resolred to resign 
Ms crown, and spend his latter years in quiet. He took 
leave of his friends near a pleasant stream of water, and 
was never seen again, though his people long after 
looked forward to his re-appearing in great power and 
splendour. He was revered by them as a prophet and 
father, and doubtless his name should be honoured by 
us, as that of one of the few kings, not of the chosen 
seed, spoken of with favour in the Scriptures. 

PART III. SUCCESSORS OP CYRUS. B.C. 529 - 507 . 

After the conquest of Assyria, the Persians lost their 
formerly hardy and simple habits, and learnt to depend 
upon the luxuries -which they had formerly despised. 
The palaces of the kings were full of riches and splen- 
dour, filled -with multitudes of slaves, -whose office -was 
to administer in every imaginable way to their ease or 
diversion; and their harems were full of throngs of 
wives and female slaves, whose faces it was death for 
any other man to look upon. Their sons were Lrought 
' up. in the midst of idleness and luxury, and be{jarne 
weak, proud, selfish, and violent, so that though the 
founder of a dynasty might be an able and vigorous 
man, his children rapidly degenerated. 

. The king wms distinguished from his nobles by his 
tiara, a sort of high cap, the top of which he wmre erect, 
while all others were forced to wear theirs bent back- 
wards. The empire was divided into provinces, the 
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governors of wliich were called Satraj^s. it is thought 
from a Persian word signifying the umbrella carried 
over their head, as a sign of rank, as well as a shade 
from the sun, A tribute was paid to the king, which 
%vas stored in the treasuries of Persepolis, Ecbataaa, 
Babylon, and Susa, the expenses of the royal house- 
hold being defrayed by certain cities, each of which 
had to provide a dilferent article of food or of dress. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, was a cruel and frantic 
tyrant. He made an expedition into Egypt, and over- 
ran Ethiopia, but there was bewildered in the desert, 
and his army suffered dreadfully from hunger. On his 
return to Egypt he killed his brother Smerdis, in a 
mad ht of jealousy, and insisted on marrying his sister 
Atossa, He also enraged the Egyptians by striking 
his sword into the thigh of Ajhs, their sacred bull ; and 
there w'as universal rejoicing when, shortly after, he 
wounded himself accidentally with his own sword, and 
died in consequence of the hurt, in 521 . 

One of the Magi in Persia pretended to be Smerdis, 
and reigned for nearly a year, but his deceit was sus- 
pected ; and as it v/as known that the Magian had been 
sentenced to lose his ears, one of the nobles, whose 
daughter was in the royal harem, sent word to her to 
hnd out whether the king had ears. She returned for 
answer that they had been cut olf, and the impostor was 
therefore slain by her father and six other nobles, and 
as Atossa was now the only surviving child of Cyras, 
they agreed that one of their number should marry 
her and reign ; and that the choice should be decided, 
as they thought, by the sun. All seven rode out of 
Susa together just at sunrise, and he whose horse first 
neigiiod was to be king. By the contrivance of his 
groom, it was the horse 'of Darius, the son of Gushtasp, 
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or, as the Greeks called him, Darius Hjstaspes, that 
tliiis conferred a crown on his master, who became 
Xing of Persia in 520. 

He was a wise and able prince, and his empire 
extended from the banks of the Indus to the shores of 
the Black Sea ; almost all Asia Minor was under his 
power, and he extended his conquests over the isles of 
the PEgean Sea, now called the Archipelago. So far 
did his ambition extend, that he attempted also to 
subdue Europe, beginning with the Scythians, a wild 
race, who found pasture for their docks on the steppes 
north of the Euxine, (the Black Sea,) lived almost 
constantlj on horseback, excelled in archery, and wan- 
dered from place to place with their tents and families. 
Bent on overcoming these savages, Darius crossed the 
Hellespont, laid a bridge of boats across the Danube, 
and entered their country. He found it bare and 
desolate, without subsistence, and with no enemy to 
conquer, for the Scythians perpetually fled before him, 
never offered him battle, and never even let him come 
in sight of them ; but devoured all the scanty pasture, 
and at last derided him by sending him a present of a 
mouse, a bird, a frog, and five arro"ws, meaning that 
unless he could burrow like a mouse, fiy like a bird, or 
swim like a frog, he could never escape their arrows. 

At last he was forced to return, closely pursued by 
the enemy, and reduced to such distress by famine, 
that he considered his own preservation to be owing to 
a faithful camel which followed him closely with its 
load of provisions ; and on his arrival at Susa, he ap- 
pointed a whole district for the support of the camel, as 
if it had been a royid prince.. 

The next enemies whom Darius attacked, require a 
more detmled notice. 


CHAPTER IT. 

GREECE. B.C. 1400-499. 

PART I. GREEK MTXHOLOGY. 

To tlie westward of tlie Eastern Empire lies tlie Medi- 
terranean Sea, scattered with, numerous rockj islaiK]>S5 
and broken up bj peninsulas, themselyes deeplj in- 
dented bj lesser seas, bays, and gulfs. These coun- 
tries, termed in the prophetic writings, the isles of the 
Gentiles, became the scene of some of the chief events 
of the history of the world, and not only this, but the 
source of many of the ideas which have ever since 
floated down the stream of time, and acted upon the 
minds of generation after gemeratloii. 

The peninsula between the Archipelago and Adriatic, 
together with the lesser peninsula connected with it by 
the Isthmus of Corinth, was all alike kno^vn by the 
name of Greece, and inhabited by a people speaking 
the same language, professing the same faith, and con- 
sidering themselves as in many respects, united. The 
high mountain ranges, and the deep gulfs which inter- 
sected the country, formed, however, so many natural 
divisions, and almost every vale, inclosed betw^een the 
mountains and the sea, was a little state, with its own 
separate government, interests, and passions ; and so 
remarkable were the events that there took place, and 
so fully have they been recorded, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to believe that the space was so small where these 
transactions occurred. 

The Greeks were descendants of Japhet, and derived 
their flrst knowledge of civilization from Eg^^pt and 
Phoenicia ; so far is tolerably certain, but nothing farther, 
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as their early history is a tissue of fiibles, some beauti- 
ful, others absurd, and several gross ; but many of these 
stories, adorned by the poets, have become so universally 
known, and have had so much indueiice on other civilized 
nations, that it is necessary to say a few words on them. 

Perhaps, too, the superstitions of the Greeks were not 
equally blameable with those of the Eastern nations, 
who were nearer the source of light, and had frequent 
intercourse with the people to whom revelation was 
continued. The Greeks had lost almost all traditional 
knowledge of God, possessing only the witness left 
within themselves, in the world of nature, and in the 
retributive justice which overtakes the evil-doer and 
his children after him; and earnestly did their poets 
and philosophers struggle to feel after the truth, and to 
catch at the least ray of light amid the dark mists of 
ignorance and idolatiy. 

According to their mythology, (the stories, tha.t is, of 
their false religion,) Zeus, now better known by the name 
of Jupiter, the father of gods and men, dwelt above, in 
a palace, of which the lofty Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, 
was the outer court. His weapons were the thunder- 
bolts, which he hurled against his enemies, and his 
authority governed Heaven and Earth ; yet even he was 
subject to the decrees of Fate, a mysterious power, in 
which, perhaps, was ignorantly acknowledged the true 
Almighty will. His brother Neptune ruled the sea, 
and Pluto dwelt in the dark world beneath, where the 
wicked were condemned to perpetual punishment, though 
the brave and good enjoyed no corresponding hl!3;)piness, 
but flitted about the groves as melancholy shades, ever 
regretting the life they had lost. So ran tlieir stories ; 
hut the Greek philosophers yeaxmecl with longing hearts 
for some security even in this dreary Elysium. 
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The haiightj Hera, or wife of Zeus, was queen of 
the skies, and the other divinities were liis children. 
Pallas Athene, the virgin goddess of celestial wisdom, 
sprang fully armed from his head, to aid in his war with 
the giants, who strove to scale the heights of Heaven, 
and with the Gorgon’s head sculptured on her shield, 
turned ail to stone who dared to oppose her. Ares, 
was god of war ; Hermes, of eloquence and canning ; 
and Aphrodite, (probably derived from the Astarte 
of the PhcBiiicians,) the goddess of beauty and love, 
arose from the sea-foam. There were also the twins, 
Apollo and Artemis. The car of Artemis was the 
moon, and Apollo ruled the sun, whose iiaming chariot 
daily came forth from the gates, opened by his daugh- 
ter, the rosy-lingered Eos, traversed the sky, and went 
to rest in the waves of the ocean. He was also the 
god of poetry, and the leader of the Muses, nine sisters 
vdio dwelt on Mount Parnassus, and inspired all works 
of imagination. 

These were the greater gods, and in addition mul- 
titudes of others were adored. Every wood had its 
spirit, every stream and fountain its protecting nymph, 
or river-god ; and besides these, there were the heroes, 
who had been raised to the skies for their great deeds 
upon earth. Dionyses, the Indian conqueror, was god 
of vv^ine ; Hercules (believed to be in part derived frbm 
Phoenician legends of the Israelite Samson,) after his 
twelve labours in ridding the world of monsters, reposed 
among the gods, wrapped in Ms lion’s skin, and -was 
invoked when strength and endurance were needed; 
Castor and Pollux, the horseman and wrestler, were 
raised to the skies, and two bright stars in tJie constella- 
tion of the Twins still bear them names. 
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FAKT II* SIEGE OP TKCY. B. C. 11 83 . 

The Greek histories all begin with what was called 
the heroic age, when the heroes before mentioned 
were still upon earth, and when, according to their 
legends, the gods ’ visibly interfered in the affairs of 
men. 

The most noted of these half-fabulous tales is the 
siege of Troy, which Homer’s Iliad has made famous 
throughout the world. 

Helen, the beautiful Queen of Sparta, deserted her 
husband Menelaiis, for the sake of Paris, one of tlr:5 
fifty sons of Priam, King of Troy, or Ilium, in Asia 
Minor, and fled with him to his own city* All the 
princes of Greece, united under the command of Aga- 
memnon, King of Mycjcne, brother of Menelaus, sailed 
for Troy, and besieged the city. The siege lasted no 
less than ten years, during vrliich time Troy was 
valourously defended by Hector, eldest son of Priam ; 
while the chief champion of the Greeks was Achilles, 
the son of a sea-nymph, brave and gifted beyond all 
others, but doomed, and well knowing his doom, to die 
before the war was ended. 

In the tenth year of the siege. Hector was slain 
by Achilles, and soon after Achilles himself fell by 
a treacherous arrow from the bow of Paris, The 
wise Ulysses, King of Ithaca, at length devised a 
stratagem for entering the city. An immense hollow 
wooden-horse was constnicted, and filled with armed 
men, after which the whole Greek fleet sailed away, 
leaving this strange monster in front of the de- 
sorted camp. A spy who had been left for the pur- 
pose, contrived to be made prisoner by the Trojans, 
and told them that it had been declared by a Greek 
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sootlisayerj that though destruction would attend the 
Greeks if they attempted to carry the horse with themj 
yet the safety of Troy would be secured by bringing it 
within their gates. 

The deluded Trojans dragged the monster into the 
city, and that very night the enemy broke forth from 
their ambush, opened the gates to the rest, who had 
been lying in wait in the neighbourhood, set lire to 
the city, killed Priam and all his remaining sons, 
slaughtered many of the Trojans, and made slaves of 
the rest, excepting those who escaped with ^neas, a 
Trojan prince, who will be mentioned hereafter. After 
this conquest, the Greeks set out on their return, but 
almost all met with great misfortunes, in consequence, 
it was said, of their having profaned the temples of the 
gods at Troy. 

Agamemnon was murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, 
%vho in her turn was put to death by her son Orestes, 
and the miseries of this house, derived from the wicked- 
ness of their ancestors, Atreus and Thyestes, we^e 
almost a proverb. Ulysses wandered for ten years 
before he arrived at his own island of Ithaca, where 
he had to hght his way through great dangers before 
he could regain his crown. His adventures, the story 
of the “wrath of Achilles,” and the fall of Hector, 
were sung to the Greeks by the blind minstrel Homer, 
tbe first of poets. These songs, chanted to the sound 
of the harp, were handed down by tradition for many 
years, and at length were, by the Athenian Xing 
Pisistratus, collected into two poems, the Iliad, so called 
from Ilium, or Troy, and the Odyssey, from Odysseus, 
the Greek name for Ulysses, and have ever since been 
highly prized for the beautiful poetry in which they 
abound. 
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PART in.; OEEEK MAOTEES. 

The proper name of ancient Greece was Hellas, and 
all the Greeks claimed to be the children of the same 
ancestor, Hellen, from whom were descended the 
different tribes which bore the names of his sons and 
gi'andsons. The chief of these were the -Bohans, 
Dorians, lonians, and Achaians; there were some 
others of less note. All spoke the same language, but 
the dialects differed in some degree, and though there 
was a general likeness between them, each race had a 
character of its own. 

In the legends of the heroic age, all the little states 
seem to have been under the rule of absolute kings of 
their own, hut when history, deserving of the name, 
begins, the state of things was far different, almost all 
of them were governed by the people, and any supreme 
ruler was called a tyrant, a word which then only 
signified that he had taken an undue share of authority, 
not that he was necessarily cruel or oj)pressive. The 
popular government did not, however, include among 
those who had a voice in public affairs all the inhabi- 
tants, but only such as were free and noble ; the rest 
were for the most part slaves, subject to no law hut the 
will of their master. 

All the chief tribes were subject to the council of 
the Amphictyons, persons chosen from among them, 
who met twice a year, once at the temple of Demeter, 
near Thermopylse, and once at that of Apollo, at Delphi, 
there to decide disputes, take measures for the general 
defence, or ordain sacrifices to the gods. The Temple 
of Delphi was probably chosen as the place of meeting, 
because scarcely any spot was regarded with such 
general veneration. There, it wim said, Apollo had 
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slain the serpent Python, and there, by the month of 
his pnestess, he returned prophetic answers to those 
who inquired of him. These replies, which were called 
Oracles, were without doubt sometimes fulnllecL Fre- 
quently, indeed, they were so artfully worded, that tlie 
event, be what it might, accomj^lisiied them, as %vdie:i 
Croesus was told that if he engaged in a %Tar with 
Cyrus, a great empire would be overthrown. He un- 
derstood this to mean the Persian, whereas it proved to 
be his ovm ; but in some cases the prediction was so 
remarkably verified, that wm cannot but wonder what 
voice it was which was permitted to speak. 

The Greeks regarded as religious ceremonies the 
games wdiicli were celebrated every four years at 
Olympia, a smjili plain in Elis, whither they thronged 
to see their young men try their skill in races on foot, 
on horseback, or in chariots, as well as in wrestling, 
boxing, and throwing the disc. Before commencing 
these games, the gods were invoked, and at the con- 
clusion the victor was raised on a brazen tripod, and 
crowmed with a wTeatli from a sacred olive-tree, and 
this “corruptible crown” was deemed one of the high- 
est honours to which man could aspire. Time was 
reckoned by the recurring seasons of these games, the 
first Olympiad, the second Olympiad, &c., the first ^ 
being about the year 776. The Isthmian games, so 
called from being held on the Isthmus of Corinth, were 
likewise numerously attended, though not equally 
esteemed with those of Olympia. 

The Greek cities were for the most paut* walled, and 
possessed a citadel, dedicated to the god who was 
thought to preside over the safety of the city, and 
strongly fortified, so as to afford a refuge to the in- 
habitants, when the rest of the town was in the hands 
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of tile enemy. The free inliabitants nsnaliy had both 
bouses in the city and estates in the open country ; all 
called themselves citizens ; and it was from their word 
poUs, a city, that our word politic is derived. The 
houses were suited to the warm climate, built round 
paved courts, often with a fountain in the middle, and 
with porticos on each side. Under these the family 
spent most of their time, only using the inner rooms 
at night. In this court there was usually an altar 
to some one of the gods, or to some hero forefather 
of the family, and before commencing a meal libations 
or drink-offerings were always here poured out. 

The dress of the G-reeks was a tunic, a long white 
loose robe gathered at the waist with a girdle, open at 
the sides for the arms, and fastened over the shoulder 
with a brooch. Those worn by women were long, and 
reached to the feet, while the men wore theirs no lower 
than the knee. 

Their armour consisted of a helmet, adorned with a 
crest of horse-hair, a shield, and a cuirass, or breastplate, 
to the lower edge of which a number of broad strips of 
leather were fastened, and allowed to hang down as low 
as the knee, so as to protect the thigh from a sword cut. 
Their legs were sometimes defended by greaves, some- 
^times by a high leathern buskin ; but in general they 
only wore a sandal or sole, laced on by thongs of leather. 
They fought with swords and spears, the latter of which 
were sometimes thrown forward at the enemy. 

Their ships or galleys were very small, and little 
better than boats; they were propelled by oars, of 
which there were one, two, three, or even ffve benches, 
according to the size of the vessel The sails could 
seldom be used, and for want of the knowledge of the 
compass, the sailors never ventured out of sight of 
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land. In front of the ship was a beam, armed with 
iroiij called the beak, which in a sea-fight was thrust 
violently against the opposing vessel in order to sink it. 

The Greeks, for the most part, burnt their dead, lay- 
ing them on a pile of wood, together with a quantity 
of spices, and setting fire to it with great solemnity. 
The ashes were afterwards placed in an urn, and pre- 
served with great cax'e and reverence. 

Almost ail the Greeks -were educated, and could 
both read and write on scrolls of parchment, or of the 
paper-rush. It wms usual to study in the schools of 
the philosophers, and the cultivation of the iniiid and 
■taste were highly esteemed. Thus in Greece we see the 
perfection of what can be accomplished by the intellect 
of man. Within a short time there lived in that little 
count ly, the authors, the sculptors, architects, orators, 
and warriors, who have ever since been the models of 
the world ; but in their several kinds of excellence have 
never been surpassed, and seldom even approached. 
Decayed as are the remains which have come down to 
our time, they enchant us by their beauty and great- 
ness, and to us it is given to look deeper and further 
than their outv/ard beauty, so as to discover the spirit, 
yearning after truth, which dwelt in those mighty men 
of old, and the Hand which guided them to shadow, 
forth His honour, goodness, and glory, unconsciously 
indeed and fitfulty, but surely, to the eyes which are 
now unveiled and enabled to trace it aright. 

BART IV. SPARTA, B.C. 1104 — 817. 

The two leading cities of Greece were the Ionian 
Athens, and Doric Sparta, also called Lacedaemon. 
The fij'st was considered as the favoured city of Pallas 
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Athene. Standing in the midst of its little domain of 
Attica, overlooking the Saronic Gulf, the most beau- 
tiful and the most gifted of the Greek cities, where 
learning and grace were found in tlieir perfection; it 
stronglj contrasted with Sparta, the stern capital of the 
rocky Laconia, whence was banished everything soft 
and elegant, all art or luxury, all that could charm the 
eye or the taste, and the whole soul and body of each 
citizen was devoted to Tvar, and war alone. 

The Spartans claimed their descent from Hercules, 
and had two kings, descended from the twin sons of 
the eldest of his children, both reigning -with equal 
rights at the same time. One of them always had the 
command of the army, while the other remained at 
home ; but within the city they had very little power, 
the government being almost entirely in the hands of 
certain judges called Ephors. Tlieir government was . 
called an oligarchy, from oligds^ the Greek word for 
a lew ; sometimes, also, an aristocracy, from ansios, the 
best ; and these names are given to states where only cer- 
tain persons Lave a right fo meddle with public affairs. 

The Spartans had become idle, effeminate, and luxu- 
rious, when in the year 852, Lyciirgus, a prince of the 
Heracleid line, took the government in the name of his 
Jnfant nephew, Charilaus, whom he had saved from 
being killed by his wicked mother. He resolved to 
bring about a great refoim, and to establish a discipline, 
which, as he hoped, would render his fellow-cifcizens 
the hardiest and most resolute warriors in the world. 

He divided the lands among them, took away their 
gold and silver, so that they might have no means of 
obtaining luxuries from elsewhere, and gave them, by 
way of money, weights of iron, so heavy and -worthless, 
that no merchant would receive them in exchange. 
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Men were not permitted to spend their time at their 
homes, hut from early childhood to old age were ex- 
ercised in warlike sports all day, and ate together in 
large rooms, where only the plainest fare was proyided. 
Their black broth was one article of food which their 
iieighhours, the other G-reeks, greatly disliked and 
despised, and which they themselves allowed was only 
made palatable by hunger. When a child was ad- 
mitted for the first time to the public table, the eiders 
warned him against repeating the conversation by 
pohiting to the door, and saying, “ Nothing said here 
goes out there,” They always used as few words as 
possible, and thus Laconic speech has become a term 
for brevity of discourse. 

Nothing was deemed so important as the use of 
armi and the power of bearing pain. So strict and 
harsh was the discipline to •which the Spartans were 
subjected within the city when at peace, that the time 
of war was comparatively full of ease and liberty ; and 
so shameful was any expression of pain or token of 
cowardice considered, that a boy who had hidden a 
young wolf under his tunic, allowed it to bite him to 
death, without letting it go, or. uttering a cry. Boys 
wei'C beaten before the statue of Artemis, with their 
mothei's looking on, till they sometimes expired without 
a groan; and Spartan mothers sent out their sons to 
battle with these words, as they gave them their broad 
shields, “ With it or upon it.” Either bring it home in 
honour, or be carried home on it a dead man, but never 
cast it away in flight. 

The necessary arts and manufactures, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil, were carried on by the Helots, a 
miserable race of slaves, who were treated without 
mercy, ill-used and insulted, intoxicated in order to 
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disgust the young Spartans with drunkennesSj and 
ruthlessly slaughtered whenever their niiinbers were 
thought to render thena dangerous to their masters. 

PAST V. ATHENS. B. C. llOi-dlO. 

Athens stood at some little distance from the coast, 
at the foot of the rocky hill of Acropolis, on which 
stood the citadel, and a temple, the court of which 
contained a sacred olive, said to have sprung from the 
ground at the command of Athene, the guardian god- 
dess of the city. On another point of the hill was her 
temple, called the Parthenon, (the temple of the virgin 
goddess,) of which one beautiful range of marble pil- 
lars still exists. 

On the other side of the city rose the Areopagus, 
or hill of Ares, the place of judgment. The town was 
strongly fortified, and full of beautiful buildings, inter- 
spersed with groves, fountains, and j)orticos, the resort 
of the philosophers and poets. The harbour was called 
the Pir^us, and was well fortified, and the feet was the 
most numerous possessed by any of the Orecian states. 

Athens was an Ionic , city, and was anciently ruled 
by kings, of whom the hero Theseus was the most 
renowned. The royal line ended Vvith Coclrus, who 
nobly devoted himself to death in obedience to an 
oracle that declared that a king must perish for the 
good of the coiintiy, 

Nothing certain is known of the governinent till 621, 
when a philosopher, named Draco, framed a code of 
laws so severe, that it was impossible to put them in 
practice, since death was the penalty even for the 
slightest offence. In 594, Solon, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, drew up another table of laws. 
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wliich lie said were not tlie best lie could devise^ but 
tlie best tlie Athenians could bear. The government 
was placed in the hands of nine chief magistratesj 
called ar chons, who were chosen by lot from among 
the citizens ; but no measure could be adopted without 
the consent of a majority of the citizens. Such a 
government, carried on by the people themselves, was 
called a democracy ; but the free citizens did not include 
all the inhabitants, there wex^e many who, being of 
foreign birth, or unable to prove an honourable de- 
scent, had no voice in the affairs of state. There were 
also many slaves, -who were, however, in a much better 
condition than the Helots, and whose lives were pro- 
tected by the law. Here there prevailed none of the 
unnaturd rules for the training of the citizens which 
Lycurgus had established at Sparta, yet the Athenians 
were at least equal in warlike fame to the Lacedsemo- 
nians, and immeasurably their superiors in everything 
else. It seems to have been the great object of Solon’s 
institutions to prevent any one man from becoming 
too powerful, and he therefore enabled the citizens to 
banish a person whom they thought dangerous to the 
state, even though no crime was laid to his charge. 
An urn stood in one of the places of assembly, into 
which any citizen might throw a shell or piece of tile, 
hearing the name of him whom they desired to exile, 
and if these shells amounted to six thousand, he was 
declared to be ostracised, and obliged to leave Attica 
for a certain term of years. 

All these precautions did not, however, prevent the 
democracy from suffering a great danger soon after the 
first institution, Pisistratus, an able man, much loved 
by the people, v/ounded himself, and then by pretending 
that his enemies had tried to murder him, persuaded 
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tliG citizens to give him a guard of soldiers, by whose 
means he made himself chief ruler. He was once 
banished, but he returned in a splendid chariot, accom- 
panied by a tail handsome young girl, dressed as the 
goddess Athene, who presented him to the citizens, com- 
manding them to obey him as her favoured servant. 

Tlie more ignorant Athenians were deceived by this 
profane trick, and received him joyfully ; he was soon 
after driven away again, but returning, fiiniily estab- 
lished himself as tyrant of Athens. He was a merci- 
ful ruler, and is noted for having formed the beautiful 
garden called the Lyceum, where the philosophers 
taught, and the young men contended in all exercises 
which could strengthen the body or mind ; and he also 
first caused the poems of Horner to be collected and 
transcribed. 

At his death, in 527, he was succeeded by his two 
sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, who governed more 
harshly, and the people became impatient of the yoke. 
Two young men, named Ilarmodiiis and Aristogiton, 
whose family had been insulted by them, resolved to 
murder them at a festival, but only succeeded in killing 
Hipparchus. The two assassins were put to death, 
and Hippias reigned alone ; but his brother’s death had 
made him so cruel and suspicious, that his tyranny 
grew worse and worse. At last his life was threatene<l 
by the Athenians ; he was obliged to leave the city in 
secret, and after several years of wandering, found a 
refuge at the court of Darius. The flight of Hippias 
took place in the year 510, when the democracy was 
restored to Athens, and statues were raised to Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, as the deliverers of their 
country. 


PART TI. OTHER GREEK STATES AKD COLONIES. 

B.C. 1813-499. 

The soutliern peninsula of Greece was called the Pelo 
pomiesus, or island of Felops, from one of the ancient 
Kings of Mjesene, and it contained several small states 
besides that of Laconia. 

North of the Isthmus of Corinth, and of Attica, lay 
the tenitory of Boeotia, where a nuiiiher of cities 
leagued together, and yearly elected as their governor 
a magistrate called the Boeotarch. The chief of these 
cities was Thebes, which claimed to have been founded 
by Cadmus, one of the hrst settlers in Greece, whose 
history is one of the wildest of the Greek legends. He 
was said to have come from Egypt in search of his 
sister Europa, whom Jupiter, in the form of a bull, had 
carried off to Crete. On arriving at the site of Thebes 
he encountered a dragon, and having slain it, ^Yas in- 
structed to sow its teeth in the earth. The dragon^s 
teeth sprung up as fully armed wmrriors, who fought 
together tili all •were slain except five ; these assisted 
Cadmus in founding the city of Thebes, and were be- 
lieved to be the ancestors of the cMef citizens. Cadmus 
was the grandfather of the hero-god, Dionysos, and 
was believed to have been changed into a serpent. 

CEdipus, the last King of Thebes, slew his father, 
without knowing him, and was banished ; but he was 
attended in his old age and blindness by his faithful 
daughter Antigone. His two sons killed each other, 
and the crimes and misfortunes of this unhappy house 
'were next to those of the family of Agamemnon, the 
favourite subject of the Greek poets. 

In historical time the government was, as has been 
said, elective. The Boeotians -were despised by the 
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other G-reeks as being of , dull intellect, although Pin-* . 
dar, one of the greatest of poets, was of their nation, 

Thessaly was the most northern Greek state ; and 
Epirus, Macedon, and JEtolia, wliich lay beyond it, 
were considered as barbarous. All the true Greeks did 
not, however, live within the narrow bounds of their 
own country; many colonies had been sent out by all 
the chief tribes, both to the islands and to Asia. The 
-ZEolians held the north-west of Asia Minor, and the 
lonians had settled between the rivers HsBmus and 
Ma3ander, where the chief town was Ephesus, famed 
for the splendid Temple of Artemis or Diana, which 
contained a black image of the goddess, said to have 
fallen from heaven. They had also many islands in 
the jEgean Sea, and those on the western side of Greece, 
still called the Ionian Isles. The Dorians had a few 
towns to the south of Asia Minor, but their principal 
settlements were to the westward, in the island of Sicily, 
where stood their great city of Syracuse, with a num- 
ber of lesser towns around it. Li Italy there were so 
many Greeks, that the southern part was long called 
Magna Grecia, or Greater Greece ; and here was the 
town of Sybaris, so famed for its sloth and luxury, that 
the inhabitants were said to have killed their cocks 
for wakening them too early in the morning. All the 
colonies kept up their connection with the parent state, 
and considered the glory and good of Greece as their 
own. Homer himself was born either in Asia Minor, 
or in one of the isles, but no less than seven places dis- 
puted the honour between them. 

After the conquest of Lydia, Cyrus subdued many 
of the colonies, and Darius Hystaspes followed uf^ his 
successes, till the whole peninsula was under his power. 
He then made himself master of several of the islands, 
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and formed designs for subduing Greece itself- In 
these he was much encouraged bj Hippias, the tyrant 
■who had taken refuge at his court- and who -wished to 
see Ms fall avenged upon Athens. The Queen Atossa 
wished for Athenian and Spartan slaves ; Darius Min- 
self had been much struck by the sight of a tall hand- 
some Greek girl, who was at once spinning, carrying 
a pitcher of water on her head, and leading a horse by 
the bridle; and to Ms desire of conquest was added 
that of revenge, when he learnt that in 499 the lonians 
of Asia Blinor, with the assistance of the Athenians, 
had risen against his officers, and had burnt the town 
of Sardis. 


CHAPTER V. 

PERSIAN INVASION OF GREECE, s.c. 490-465. 

FAET I. MARATHON. 490. 

In the year 490, Darius completed Ms preparations 
against Greece, and sent forth a considerable fleet and 
army, under the command of the satraps Datis and 
Artaphernes, It was against Athens that their attacks 
were especially dmected, and they therefore sailed for 
Attica, and under the direction of Hippias, landed in 
the Bay of Marathon, which was only separated by a 
ridge of hills from Athens itself. 

The Athenians sent to ask aid from the surrounding 
states, but the Spartans did not arrive in time, and the 
only allies •\vho came to their support, were a little band 
from the small state of Platsea. The Athenians were 
greatly outnumbered by the Persian host, but they 
bravely prepared to meet the danger, and called out 
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ail tlieir fighting men. According to the laws, the 
army was under ten generals, with equal rights, who 
each had the command for one day; but Aristides, 
knowing that a war thus carried on could not succeed, 
set the example of resigning his turn to Miltiades, the 
most able among them, and persuaded the others to do 
the same. 

Miltiades led his little army across the hill, and 
came in sight of the glittering ranks of the Persians, 
drawn up in a long line stretching across the plain of 
Marathon. The battle was very short. IFithout giving 
the Persians time to use their darts and javelins, the 
Athenians suddenly rushed upon them, and fought 
hand to hand. In the centre, the Athenians were 
broken, but their two wings were victorious, and then 
closing on the enemy’s centre, totally routed it. The 
Persians fled in utter confusion, only attempting to 
reach the ships ; but they were so closely pursued, that 
seven ships were seized by the Athenians, and there 
was an immense slaughter of the troops left on shore. 
The rest of the fleet escaped, and rounding the bay, 
appeared about to make a descent on Athens, but 
IMiltiades, hastily marching back, arrived as soon as 
they did, so that they could attemptmothing, and sailed 
away to carry home the news of their defeat. 

There w'ere great rejoicings at Athens, and Mitiades 
at first was held in great honour ; but he was not a man ^ 
of high character, and he was soon suspected of double 
dealing. He led an expedition to conquer the Isle of 
Paros, and was there wounded and forced to retreat to 
Athens, where he was brought to trial for his want of 
fairness in conducting the enterprise, and was sentenced 
to die. In consideration of his services, the penalty 
was changed into a fine of fifty talents, but he was un«* 
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al)Ie to raise the sum, and was therefore thrown into 
prison, where he soon died of his •wounds. 

The confidence of the Athenians was at this time 
divided between two great men, Aristides and Theinis- 
tocles. Aristides wms called the Just, from his un- 
swerving uprightness and unselfishness ; he was onij 
desirous of the good of his country and her true honour 
and welfare, with scarcely a thought, in comparison, of 
Ms own wealth or advancement. Themistocles was 
more acute and clever ; he loved Athens much, but he 
served her chiefly with a view to his own greatness and 
power, and he tried to win the favour of the people by 
presents and flatteries, instead of by uprightness and 
honourable, conduct. For a time these plans succeeded ; 
and when he found that Aristides stood in the way of 
his views, he was able to raise so strong a party against 
this just man, that they ostracised him, and sent him 
into exile. It is said that a freeman of Athens, coming 
in from the country, met Aristides, and not knov^fing 
him, and being unable to write, begged him to set 
down OB Ills shell the name of the person whom ha 
wished to ostracise. The name was that of Aristides 
himself, who, after writing it, only asked -why this 
Aristides wms to be exiled. I cannot tell,” Siiid the 
man ; for my part, I would only get rid of him be ^ 
cause I am tired of hearing Mm cailod the Just.” 

By votes given probably for no better rectson, Aris- 
tides was sent into exile, while Themistocles became 
the most influential man in the Athenian state. 

It "was at this time that iEschylus, the first great com- 
poser of tragedies, was living at Athens, At the feast 
of Dionysos or Bacchus, the wine god, it had always 
been customary to have songs and dances in honour of 
him, and speeches were made, in the character of. the 
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gods or lieroes. These speeches became dialogiieSj and 
thus commenced the acting of tragedies founded on the 
legends of eaiij Greece. Some of those of -^scliylus, 
which have been preserved to our time, contain some 
of the sublimest poetry ever composed, and show more 
than any other writings of the classic times, the dis- 
position of these early Greeks to seek for the unknown 
Euler of events. 

PART n. THERMOFYLiE. B. C. 485-480. 

The repulse at Marathon only made the Persians de- 
sirous of revenge, and Darius made great preparations 
for another invasion of Greece, but he died in the year 
485, before they were completed. He is believed to be 
the king mentioned in the book of Ezra, who forbade 
the Samaritans to molest the Jews in the rebuilding of 
the Temple. 

He was succeeded by his son Kshayarsha, called by 
the Greeks, Xerxes. Daniel had predicted of him, 
‘‘The fourth (king after Cyrus) shall be far greater 
than they all, and by his strength through his riches he 
shdl stir up ail against the realm of Grecia.” The ful- 
hlment of that prophecy is now to be shown. 

Xerxes prepared eagerly for the %var. In the voyage 
round the coast (since the beet never ventured directly 
across the JEgean Sea) vessels were often in danger 
from storms, while rounding the rocky promontory of 
Mount Athos, and Xerxes gave orders that a canal 
should be cut between the mountain and the main land, 
wide enough to allow his ships to pass. It is said that 
he sent a message to the mountain god, bidding him 
not to put rocks or stones in the way of the workmen, 
otherwise Ms mountain should be cut down and cast 
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into tlie sea. Xerxes also tlirew a magnificent bridge 
across tlie Hellespont, a mile in length, formed of a 
double line of ships, lashed together, anchored down, 
and coTered hj two causeways. Wlien these works 
were injured by a storm, in his passion he caused the 
waves to be beaten, and fetters to be thrown into them, 
while the chief workmen were either put to death or 
scourged. 

He sat on a lofty throne to watch his army cross the 
bridge, while a scribe read to him the name of each 
nation as it passed. Multitudes were there ; the 10,000 
Pei’sian infantry, called the Immortals, glittering with 
gold and silver ; the Assyrians with wooden clubs ; the 
Indians with cotton vests ; the Lydians armed in 
Greek fashion ; the Arab horsemen with their bows j 
the Ethiopians, their dark skins painted half red and 
half white, and bearing lances tipped with the horn of 
the antelope ; while in the open sea the most skilful 
Phoenician sailors were manceuvering the fleet in the 
light of the rising sun. As Xerxes looked on these 
hosts of living beings, he burst into tears at the thought 
that in a few short years not one of all these would 
remain alive ; but this was but the emotion of a mo- 
ment, nor did it cause him to spare one man from the 
fate to which his ambition was hurrying them. 

In the meantime the Greeks, encouraged by the 
victory of Marathon, had united to face the danger, 
under the orders of a council which met at Corinth. 
The first post which they resolved to defend w^as Ther* 
mopylse, a naiTow pass of Mount (Eta, the only entrance 
to Greece on the land side, since the mountains beyond 
it were impassable ; and on the side towards the sea 
was a morass which could not be crossed. 

Leonidas, one of the Kings of Sparta, was charged 
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wltli the defence of this post, with 300 of his own sub*- 
jects and several bands from the other states. When 
the Persians arrived before the pass there they foxind 
the Spartans, some polishing their weapons, others 
combing their long hair, as they always did before a 
battle. Xerxes sent orders to them to come and deliver 
lip their arms, but Leonidas, true Spartan as he was, 
onl}?- returned for answer, Come and take them.^* 

For three days the Persians vainly attacked the gal- 
lant defenders of the pass. In so narrow a space but 
few could fight at once, so that their numbers were of 
no avail, and the slavish troops of the Eastern despot 
were only scourged on to the assault to perish under 
tiic blows of the brave men who fought for their homes 
and their children. Xerxes was full of rage and des- 
pair ; but at hist a traitor, one of the inhabitants of the 
country, cmae in secret to his camp, and offered to 
guide his forces up a winding path which led over the 
mountain, so that the Spartans might be attacked on 
both sides at once. 

Early in the morning tidings were brought to Leo- 
nidas that the path had been betrayed, and the enemy 
would soon be upon him. There was still time for 
retreat, but no Spartan ever tuimed his face from the 
foe, and Leonidas, with his own 300, and with 700 
Thespians who would not forsake him, took leave of 
his idlies, and remained devoted to certain death. On 
came the Persians, pouring at once from the fatal path, 
and from the camp in front, and in upon the brave 
thousand closed that double tide, ovenvlielming them 
with darts, javelins, and clubs. Leonidas, fell among 
the first ; his Spartans rushed to guard his corpse, and 
around it every man of'; tliem'- was ^ slain ; but not un- 
av^^iged, far tlicrc too . fell- whole piles of Persians, 
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bciapftd np in hosts axonnd the brave devoted men, 
whose constancy has been hononred through every 
succeeding age. 

FAST nr. DEFEAT OP XERXES. B. c. 480-465. 

When the tidings of the loss of ThennopylaB arrived, 
the council at Corinth resolved to build a wall across 
the Isthmus, so as to defend the Peloponnesus, and 
leave the rest of Greece to its fate. Athens, thus de- 
serted, sent to ask the oracle at Delphi, how it best 
might meet the coming danger. The answer was 
thus: “The city is doomed to ruin, but a wooden wall 
shall shelter the citizens, and at Salamis shall women 
be made childless.’’ 

Some thought that this meant that the citizens should 
take shelter in the Acropolis, which had once been 
guarded by a palisade of stakes 5 but Theraistoeles 
persuaded them that their wooden wails meant their 
ships, and that they were to escape in them ; and every 
Athenian therefore embarked, except a few who chose 
to trust to the Acropolis. The women were landed at 
iEgina and Troezene ; and the men, with their ships, 
joined the rest of the Greek fleet at the Isle of Salamis. 

The land army of the Pei'sians ruined and burnt 
Athens, and carried off the statues and other orna- 
ments, and the fleet proceeded to Salamis in such num- 
bers, that the courage of some of the Greeks began to 
fail, and they proposed to sail away before the Per- 
sians could enter the Gulf of Suiiium. Yv'hile they 
were deliberating, a knock was heard at the door, and 
Themistocles was called to speak to a stranger. It 
was the banished Aristides. “ Themistocles,” said he, 
“ let ns still be rivals, but let our strife be, which best 
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may serve onr country. I am come to say that you are 
wasting words in debating whether to leave Salamis. 
We are encircled, and can only escape by cutting a 
way through the enemy.” 

Xerxes’s fleet had, in fact, arrived, and so completely 
shut up the opening of the gulf, that Aristides had with 
difficulty made his way through it by night to bring 
the tidings. Xerxes had caused a throne to be raised 
on the neighbouring hills in order that he might see 
the battle, but the sight was far otherwise from what 
he had expected. The Greeks made the first attack, 
and quickly gained a complete victory, taking and 
sinking no less than 200 vessels, and dispersing the 
rest. His loss was so great, that he became alarmed 
for his own safety, and hurried back to Persia as fast 
as he could, leaving behind him a part of his feet and 
army, under the satrap Mardonius. 

After spending the winter in Thessaly, Mardonius 
advanced towards the south of Greece, but was met at 
Platsea, slain, and his army routed by the Spartans, 
led by their king, Pausanias, and the Athenians, under 
Aristides. Here the Greeks, for the first time, saw 
and laughed to scorn the quantity of gold and jewels, 
the cushions, carpets, and eastern luxuries with which 
the Persians encumbered their marches. The miserable 
remains of the invading army retreated through Thes- 
saly and Thrace, and at last, after dreadful sufferings 
and hea^y losses, returned to their own country. 

The Athenians came back to their beloved city, 
which they raised from its ruins in greater splendour 
than before, Themis tocles assisted much by his advice 
in restoring and beautifying it ; but the citizens were 
becoming sensible of his dangerous ambition, and in 
the year 741 he was ostracised. About the same time 
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Paiisanicis of Sparta, discontented -with his own scanty 
and divided po-vver, was fonnd to be plotting to bring 
Xerxes to Greece. He fled to a temple, whence the 
Spartans did not venture to remove him by force, but 
they shut up all the approaches, so that he was starved 
to death. Themistocles was engaged in the same plot, 
and was obliged to fly to the country of the Molossi, 
on the coast of the Adriatic. Admetus, the king, was 
his enemy, but Themistocles, nevertheless, entered his 
house, and sat down on the hearth among the house- 
hold gods, and holding the king’s little son between his 
knees, asked protection, which, claimed in this manner, 
could not be refused. 

He afterwards escaped to Persia, where the king 
received him with favour, and listened eagerly to the 
plans which he w^as base enough to propose for the con- 
quest of Greece, Honours were lavished on him, and 
he lived in the midst of wealth and magnificence ; but 
he felt himself all the time a miserable, traitorous exile, 
and at length put an end to his own life by poison. 

Far otherwise was it with Aristides the Just, who 
had so differently borne the ill-will of his fello’W- citizens. 
He lived to convince them of their injustice by his 
own generosity, and returning to his own home, aided 
by his steady uprightness in establishing the greatness 
of his country. He there closed Ms life, after a peace- 
ful and honoured old age, having showm how pure and 
steadfast might be the life of one v/ho really strove to 
be a law unto himself. 

Xerxes died in 465, and was succeeded by his son 
Artaxerxes, called Longimanus, or Long-armed. Both 
these kings are called in the Bible Ahasuerus ; and one 
or other of them was the husband of Esther, but it is 
not certain whether it “was the father or the son. From 
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tills time there is iittle worthy of note in tlie history of 
the Persian kings, as their vigour died away in the 
eiieffiinacy of their palaces ; and the monstrous cruel- 
ties to which they were impelled by their xinrestrained 
passions became more frightful, till they -were ripe for 
vengeance, and their empire was destroyed* Hence- 
forth, therefore, we shall find the tide of invasion f ow- 
ing back again, till, instead of a Persian monarch at 
Athens, we find a G-reek prince at Babylon, 


CHAPTEE YI. 

THE GREEK STATES, b.c. 432-363. 

PARTI. THE PEI^PONNESIAN WAIl, B.C. 431 - 404 , 

The Greeks, as has been shown in the history of the 
Persian invasion, were almost unconquerable when 
united ; but divided as they were into a number of little 
states, and these again rent by party factions, without 
any one head to guide, any one principle to be obeyed, 
they wasted their powers in dissensions, did nothing 
worthy of their great talents, and at length were re- 
duced to subjection. 

Tiie period immediately succeeding the retreat of 
Xerxes was the brightest in Athenian history. The 
tliree great tragedians, iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, then composed their works, Herodotus had just 
completed his history, Thucydides was commencing his, 
Phidias was carving his exquisite sculptures, and Peri- 
cles, one of the most able men that ever lived, was the 
director of public affairs. He was indeed ambitious, 
but he had a true love for his own city and for Gre«^c% 
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and so well was he able to -vvin and keep the hearts of 
’ the Athenians, that he directed theii* councils^ witli 
little intermission, for forty years. 

A jealousy had long been growing up between Athens 
and Sparta, and it was only the wise forbearance of 
Aristides, and other Athenians of like wisdom, that liad 
prevented a struggle for the chief power. In 432, how'- 
ever, a quarrel arose between Corinth and the Isle of 
Corcyi'a, one of the Ionian isles, now called Corfu. The 
Spartans took the part of the city, and Pericles induced 
the Athenians to take up the cause of the island. 

The contest thus commenced, and known in history as 
the Peloponnesian war, lasted twenty-seven years ; but 
Pericles did not live to see the ruin it occasioned. A 
dreadful plague Droke out at Athens, where it raged for 
two years; and not only the houses, but the streets and 
temples, were filled with dead. Pericles lost all his 
family, and at length fell sick himself, and died after 
lingering longer than usual. A little before his death, 
some of his friends were gathered round his coueh. 
They were recounting his great deeds, his victories, 
and the benefits he had conferred upon Athens, adorn- 
ing her -^vith buildings to such an extent, that it was 
said that he found her of brick, and left her of marble. 
Pericles exerted his failing strength to tell them that 
they had forgotten wdiat he considered as his chief 
glory, namely, that he had never caused any Athenian 
to put on mourning ; meaning that in all his struggles 
for power he had always spared his rivals. 

There was no one of equal merit to supply his place. 
His young ward, Alcibiades, was not liis inferior in 
talent, but too vain, haughty, and unstable, to keep the 
confidence of the people. Alcibiades early lost his 
father, and being very rich, had always been sur« 
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rounded by flatterers, wbo did much to spoil bis reallj 
noble character. He loved virtue, and would some- 
times be a most earnest pupil of the great philosopher 
Socrates ; but, on the other hand, he so loved pleasure, 
that next he would be the foremost in some mad frolic 
of the dissolute youth of Athens ; but everywhere his 
vanity was conspicuous. His personal beauty was 
great, and in the city his dress was costly and studied ; 
while in the camp his arms were very rich, his helmet 
gilded, and his shield adorned with gold and ivory. 
Wherever he was in command the Athenians triumphed ; 
but his imprudent conduct at home raised up many 
enemies against him. The most important attempt 
made by the Athenians in the course of the war was 
upon Syracuse, the Dorian colony in Sicily ; and the 
army sent on this expedition was placed under the 
command of Alcibiades, Kicias, a good and brave old 
man, and a thmd general of less note. Just before his 
departure, the busts of Hermes, which were placed at 
regular intervals on the roads of Attica, so as to mark 
the distance, were one morning found to be defaced and 
injured. It was probably the work of some drunken 
revellers, and there is little reason to think that Alci- 
biades was concerned in it ; but after he had sailed for 
Syracuse, his enemies stirred up the people to believe 
that he had been guilty of this profanity, and that it 
further showed that he had designs against the state. 

Unreasonable as the charge was, tlie rage of the 
Athenians was excited to a great degree ; they seized 
his property, condemned him to death, and called upon 
the priests and priestesses to curse him. One priestess 
alone refused, saying that her office was blessing, not 
cursing; and Alcibiades was obliged to leave the army 
in Sicily, where he had been greatly distinguishing 
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himselfj and going to Sparta, made friends with the 
enemies of his coniitiy. 

In his absence, tlie Athenians in Sicily met with 
nothing but disaster under Nicias, whose talent was not 
equal to the occasion. Their fleet was at length totally 
defeated by the Spartans in a great sea-flght before 
Syracuse. This was their ruin; the land army was 
left without means of returning home, and after a vain 
struggle were made prisoners. Nicias was put to death, 
and the other captives cruelly allowed to perish from 
neglect. Some few Athenians who escaped wandered 
about defenceless and half-starved ; and it is said that 
some of them owed their maintenance to the poetry of 
the tragedian Euripides, in which the Sicilian GTeeks 
so delighted, that they afforded food and shelter to 
those W'ho could repeat passages from his plays. 

The Persians, perceiving how much advantage they 
might gain by the dissensions among the Greeks, gave 
their aid to the weaker party, in order to prejudice the 
stronger ; and the Spartans were not ashamed to receive 
money from Cyrus, second son of King Darius Nothus, 
and at that time Satrap of Lydia. They thus gained 
several advantages over the Athenians, who were at 
length obliged to invite Alcibiades to return, and re- 
ceived him with high honours. He won three battles 
for them, but still without removing the general dislike 
and mistrust ; and he was at length again obliged to 
leave Athens, and betake himself, with some armed 
followers, to a rocky stronghold in the Thracian Cher- 
soriesus, wdiere he became an unwilimg witness of the 
ruin of his country. 

The Athenians were still much stronger by sea than 
their enemies ; and their; fleet of 180 ships pursued that 
of Sparta, under Lysander, as far as the Hellespont, 
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where the Spartans drew up their vessels at the mouth 
of a little stream called -^gospotamos, or the Goat’s 
Eiver. The Athenians came up to offer them battle ; 
but as they did not move from their position, rowed 
back again to a little distance, and then leaving their 
vessels, dispersed through the neighbouring country in 
search of food or plunder. For five days this was 
repeated, the Athenians offering battle every morning, 
and landing every afternoon. Alcibiades, from his 
mountain fortress, perceived the danger of their thus 
leaving the ships unguarded, and came down to warn 
them, but the generals bade him remember he was no 
longer their leader, and he was obliged to withdraw. 

Their folly was soon punished. On the sixth day, 
as soon as all had left there galleys, Lysander with his 
whole fleet came suddenly upon them. Only eight ships 
were manned, and with Conon, one of the generals, 
sailed to Cyprus, and there remained, sending one ship 
to carry the tidings to Athens, where he himsedf could 
not bear to show his face. All the rest fell into the 
hands of the Spartans; and all the crews, who were 
scattered about the peninsula, were made prisoners, 
and cruelly massacred, Lysander setting the example 
by killing the chief general with Ms own hand. 

The strength of Athens was so broken by this dis** 
aster, that the Spartans gained possession of the city 
after a short siege. They threw down the walls, burnt 
the remaining galleys, destroyed the fortifications of the 
Pirmus, and even took away the old form of government, 
establishing, instead of the nine archons, a council of 
thirty, called by the unfortunate Athenians the Thirty 
Tyrants, who were so cruel, that more blood was shed 
by them in eight months than all the twenty-seven 
years of the Peloponnesian wai^ had cost Athens. 



PART II. SOCRATES AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY, B.C. 402 . 

During- the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, Alcibiades was 
murdered ia Plixygia, and it is thought at their instiga™ 
tion. His assassins set hre to his house, and not daring 
to come within reach of his sword, oyexwhelmed him with 
a shower of darts, and thus put an end to a melancholy 
life of wasted talents and disappointed hopes, hlany 
of the noblest Athenians were banished by the Thirty ; 
others left the city, unable to endure their rule ; and all 
these uniting, entered Athens by force of arms, expelled 
the tyrants, and restored the constitution of Solon. 

There was now a desire among the citizens to resume 
the old habits and ways of thought in which the great 
nien of their fathers’ times had been trained up, hoping 
thus to recover the superiority which they had lost ; 
and in their wish to revive the spirit of former times, 
they turned in anger on the man who, as they thought, 
wished to lead them into other parts. 

This man was Socrates, the best of heathen philo- 
sophers — scai’cely indeed to be called a heathen, so 
nearly had his pure and his obedience to the feeble 
light vouchsafed him, brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He believed that there was one Great Being, 
ruler of all, Who loved virtue, protected the good, and 
gave each man a voice within himself, which would 
guide him aright if he would but listen to its dictates. 
He dwelt but little on the multitude of superstitions 
around him, for though his better sense revolted at 
them, they were the faith in which he had been brought 
up ; and he had too much reverence to indulge in ques- 
tioning unbelief. He said a man’s life was not long 
enough to inquire into his own nature and into that of 
the great God j and so he lived, engaged in one constant 
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Struggle after the beams of a brighter light, acting in 
eveiy instance by the rules of virtue, daily teaching in 
the porticos and temples, and striving to raise and refine 
the minds of his fellow-citizens. 

He had fought with great honour for his country, 
and had once saved the life of his pupil, Alcibiades, by 
carrying him out of the battle when severely wounded ; 
but unfortunately one of the Thirty had once been his 
pupil, which occasioned an idea among the Athenians 
that he approved their measures. A dislike of him 
thus arose : the comic poet, Aristophanes, held him up 
to ridicule in a comedy, where he was represented as 
teaching young men to disobey their fathers ; and he was 
at length brought to trial, and condemned to die as a 
corrupter of youth, and setter forth of a new worship. 

In the space between his sentence and execution, he 
applied himself to console his friends. One of them 
lamented that he should be put to death an innocent man. 
“ What 1’^ said he, would you have me die guilty f ” 
They arranged all the means of his escape, hut he would 
not consent, because he would not break the laws, only 
asking, with a smile, if they had found any place out 
of Attica where people did not die. Above all, as his 
death came nearer, so the conviction came more strongly 
upon Mm that life was beyond it. It was his outer case, 
he said, and not Socrates that was to perish ; and ho 
warned his friends again and again that the soul would 
cany nothing with it save its good or bad deeds, for 
which it would be requited with happiness or misery. 

Hemlock had been appointed as the means of his 
death; and when the draugM was brought him, he 
received it with calmness, and lying down on his bed,, 
drew his last breath iii peace, while his spirit went to 
have ah its doubts set at rest for ever. 
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His philosophy was in great part carried out hj his 
pupil, Plato, many of whose works have come down to 
the present day, but who never seems to have equalled 
his master. 

It may be as well to mention here the principle 
systems of phiiosophy that were current among the 
Greeks. The earliest was that of Pythagoras, who 
lived about the year 600, and whose real history is lost 
The most remarkable part of his belief was, that the 
soul, instead of dying, animated the bodies of different 
animals in succession. The practice he inculcated was 
a life of self-command, truthfulness, and uprightness; 
and it was this principle that led most of the better 
Greeks to their noble actions. 

In after days there were the Stoics, so called from 
their teaching in porticos, called in Greek stoa. They 
taught a stern disregard for the ills of life, as what must 
soon be at an end : while, on the other hand, the disciples 
of Epicurus held that the gods did not concern them* 
selves about the actions of men, and that as life is short, 
it should be enjoyed as much as possible ; and thus, ac- 
cording as their minds were base or refined, they sought 
their pleasures in low or high pursuits. Let us crown 
ourselves with rose-buds before they are withered/^ 
might well have been the motto of an Epicurian. In 
the disputes of these different schools of philosophy, the 
Athenians found their chief interest and amusement 
during the decay of their city, while their chief desire 
was daily “ to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

PAEDHI. BETKEAT OP THE TEN THOUSAND, B.C. 401-400. 

The son of Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the 
Long-armed, called in Persia Ar disheer Pirajzdust, died 
in 424, and was succeeded by Darius Hothus, who, at 
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his death, left two sons, Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
Cyrus, Governor of Sardis. 

Cyi'us, having been born after his father was king, 
imagined that he bad a better right to the throne than 
his eider brother, and soon after his father’s death re- 
solved to seize the crown. He collected ail the troops 
he could obtain at Sardis, and wrote to Lysander at 
Sparta, desiring him to raise for him a body of Greeks, 
with whose help, as he pretended, he wished to subdue 
the revolted province ofPisidia. 

About 11,000 Greeks, under the command of a Spar- 
tan, named Clearchus, accepted the invitation, joined 
Cyrus at Sardis, and had marched with liim as far as 
Tarsus before they learnt that his real design w’-as 
against his brother. At first they refused to proceed ; 
but Cyrus induced them to accompany him, and led 
them across the Euphrates without meeting an enemy. 
At Cunaxa, about seventy-five miles further, they en- 
countered Artaxerxes at the head of all his forces, and 
a battle took place, in which, as usual, the Greeks 
easily overcame the barbarians, but Cyrus fell in a 
combat hand to hand with his brother. It is uncertain 
whether Artaxerxes himself killed him, but he was so 
bent on having what he thought the credit of having 
done so, that he put to death two of his servants for 
laying claim to it. 

The army of Cyrus, thus left in the heart of the 
enemy’s countrj'', began at first to enter into negocia- 
tions with Artaxerxes, who, by pretending that lie 
would allow the Greeks to return home another way, 
induced them to cross the Tigris on a bridge of boats, 
thus placing a second great river between them and 
Greece. Here, however, they became convinced that 
the Persians of C}tus*s aimiy were betraying them to 
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Artaxeraes, and stood upon their guard ; but at their 
cncampnicnt, on the banks of the river Zab, Clearehiia 
arid the other chief ofhccrs having gone imprudently to 
the tent of one of the satraps, were all seized, some 
immediately put to death, and others reserved for 
torture at the Persian court. 

Their enemies doubtless expected that the soldiers 
would fail an easy prey to them, but they little knew the 
temper of the Greeks. An Athenian, named Xenophon, 
once a pupil of Socrates, rose up to cheer the spirits of 
his countrymen. *^If they were to dic,’^ said he, "‘they 
should at least die like men, and there was no need to 
despond. If the Tigris was here too wide to be crossed, 
why not trace it upwards, till it dwiiulied to a rivulet?’* 

All were encouraged by his bold counsel ; and now 
commenced the famous retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, so noted for unshaken courage, endurance^ 
and discipline, in circumstances -where most armies 
would have lost hope, given way, dispersed, and thus 
have been ruined. The enemy’s horse hovered on 
their skirts, and pursued them along the banks of the 
river ; then they were harassed by the barbarous tribes 
of the mountains; and wd-ien they entered upon the 
mountains of Armenia, their suiferings from cold and 
hunger were dreadful. They had to struggle through 
snow six feet deep, where many lost their toto and 
lingers from tiie frost, and their eyesight from the glare 
of the snow ; wiille the natives attacked them, and they 
had neither guides nor provisions. Still they kept up 
a. bold and hopeful spirit ; and at last, as they were 
ascending a moiintain named Theclie, Xenophon., who 
was in the rear, perceived that the van had stopped, 
and as he rode forward to learn the cause, wiis greeted 
by a loud and joyful shout, ‘"The sea i the setif* 
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There laj glittering in the distan the Euxine, a 
branch of the same sea whose, waves dashed and foamed 
in the gulfs and bays of their own homes, whose ivaters 
.every Greek might well hail as the friend of his child- 
hood, Loud w'ere their cries of joy as they wept, 
embraced each other, gazed upon the bright waters, and 
finally heaped up a pile of stones to mark this happy 
spot, and crowned it with their best ofierings. 

Their worst troubles were now over; and Xenophon 
at length arrived at the Greek city of Byzantium, with 
no less than 8,600 still remaining of the army, w'hich 
he had conducted through so immense a tract of the 
enemy’s country. This expedition proved to the Greeks 
how wmak the un wieldly Persian empire was at its 
heart, and how easily its best forces might be overcome, 

Xenophon wi'ote an account of his retreat, together 
with several other works ; and he is the chief historian 
of this period whose works still remain. 

PART IT. THEBAK SUPREMACY, B.C. 394-362, 

An attempt was made against Persia in 394 by Agesi- 
laus, King of Sparta, who was invited by the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor to attempt their deliverance. 
Agesilaus was small in stature, and lame from his 
childhood; hut he was one of the ablest commanders 
Sparta ever produced, and a very strict observer of the 
discipline of Lycurgus. A Persian satrap, who was 
invited to a conference with him, was much surprised to 
find him very plainly dressed, sitting on .the ground, eat- 
ing dry bread and vegetables ; and the son of the satrap 
so admired his simplicity and the straight-forwardness of 
his answers, that he lingered behind his father, begged for 
the king^'s friendship, and exchanged swords with him. 
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AgesHaiis liad gained se'^eral successes in Asia during 
tlie two 3^ears he remained there, but these were ren- 
dered fruitless by a league which was at that time 
forming against his own country. 

Conon, that single general who had escaped froxn 
xEgospotainos, wmnt to the Persian satrap, and by re- 
presenting to him that the safety of Asia wmukl be best 
secured by raising up enemies against Sparta at home, 
obtained fimm Mm a sum of money sufficient to restore 
the wails of Athens ; and returning home, obtained the 
help of the Thebans, built up the fortifications, and 
enabled Athens once more to lift up her head. 

Thebes, which had of late become veiy powerful, 
was at the head of the league against Sparta; but the 
allies WGi’G all defeated at Coronea by Agesilaus, and 
tlie Spartans follcrwed up their success by persecuting 
all the lesser towns depending on Thebes, and at last by 
treacherously seizing the Cadmea, or citadal, and putting 
in a garrison, wdiich “was much dreaded by the citizens. 

The two greatest men then living in Greece were 
Epamiiioiidas and Pelopidas, two Thebans, who had 
saved each others’ lives in battle, and had since been 
united by the most generous friendship. Pelopidas, who 
was rich, Epaminondas was poor, used to say that 
Epaminonclas "was the only man W'hom his friend did not 
entreat him to assist with his wealth ; and Epaminondas, 
“when his enemies gave him ofEces in the state which 
were considered as the meanest, wms said to ennoble 
them bj^ his wise and complete performance of them, 

Pelopidas formed a plot for introducing forces into 
the city in secret, and surprising the Spartan gamson ; 
but as it involved a dishonourable stratagem, Epaini- 
nomlas, tvho would not speak an untrue word even in 
jest did not choose to have anything to do with it By 
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the help of more unscrupulous persons, the plan, how- 
ever, succeeded. The Spartan garrison were invited to 
a feast, ^yhere the Theban conspirators meeting them 
in the disguise of revellers and of women, slew them, 
and regained possession of the Cadmea. 

Thebes was again free, and Epaminondas, taking the 
command of the army, routed the Spartans at Leoctni, 
under their other king, Cleombrotus; and while all 
around were praising him for his victory, said that his 
chief pleasure was in thinking how happy it would 
malie his father and mother. From that time Thebes 
became the ruling city ; and as long as he was at the 
head of afiairs, her measures were wise, just, and pros- 
perous, but her greatness lasted no longer than his life. 

In 862 a dispute arose respecting Man tinea, in Arca- 
dia; and before its walls a battle was fought between 
the Spartans and Thebans, where Epaminondas gained 
the victory, but early in the day his breast was pierced 
with a javelin. He was carried out of the battle to a 
little hill, Tvhere his hrst question was, 'whether his 
shield was safe ; and when it wms showui to him, he 
allowed his -wound to be examined. The weapon still 
I’eznained in the wound, and it was thought that wdien 
it w’as extracted, the excessive bleeding would probably 
cause his death. His attendants stood -lyeeping round, 
■without resolution to attempt to draw it out ; but he, 
remaining calm and patient, waited only to hear that 
the victory wms gained, and then grasping the siial't, 
drew it out himself with a firm hand, and died in a 
few minutes, leaving behind him a character which is 
a reproof to many who enjoy a clearer light. 

The next year, xigesilaus, though eighty years old, led 
an expedition against the Persian power in Egypt, and 
there was attacked with an illness, of which he died. 
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THE MACEDOXrAN EMPIEE. s.a 859-334 

PAHT I. PHILIP OP MACEDON. B.C. S59“"33G. 

After the Battle of Maatmea, the struggle continued 
between the Greek cities, and Athens at length re- 
gained the first place ; but in the meantime Macedonia, 
that northern kingdom which had hitherto been deemed 
almost barbarous, was acquiring a power dangerous to 
them all. The reigning monarch was Philip, who had 
succeeded to the crown in 859, after a long exile, spent 
for the most part at Thebes, where he had learnt the 
arts of w^ar and policy from the example of Epaniinon- 
das. He was very desirous of being considered as a 
Greek ; invited distinguished men to his court ; and 
m'dered public rejoicings in his kingdom when his 
chariots had won the prize at the Olympian games. 
He \vas very clever, and cared little about the justice 
and honour of the means by which he attained his ends, 
which were to hold in subjection all the rest of Greece, 
and to conquer Persia. In the first design he succeeded ; 
for the latter lie only prepared the "way for his son. 
He bad both to form his officers and his army. The 
lirst he attempted by bringing the young nobles to his 
court, and there instructing them ; and in the last 
iie succeeded in a remarkable manner. The chief 
strength of the army, as he constituted it. was in the 
phalanx, a body of 6,000 foot-soldiers, fully armed in 
the Greek fashion, with speai's twenty-four feet long. 
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When drawn up in order of battle, the four front ranks 
held their spears pointing outwai’ds, and stood at such 
a space apart, that the foremost line had four spear 
points between each man and the enemy; or on occa- 
sion they marched with their shields touching, so as tc 
form an almost impenetrable wall. 

As soon as Philip’s designs against Greece were 
apparent, a strong spirit of resistance showed itself, and 
chiefly at Athens, where the great orator, Demosthenes, 
never ceased to rouse his countrymen to maintain their 
freedom. Demosthenes had trained himself in eloquence 
under great difficulties ; he naturally either stammered, 
or had an indistinct pronunciation — defect which he 
cured by speaking with pebbles in his mouth ; and he 
used to rehearse his speeches to the roaring sea, in 
order to nerve himself against the clamours of a tumul- 
tuous assembly. He so far succeeded, that he often 
swayed the minds of the Athenians ; his name stands 
as the first of orators ; and his Philippics, as his dis- 
courses against Philip are called, ai'e considered as 
models of rhetoric. 

At Cheron^a, in 338, a battle was fought by Philip 
against the allied forces of the Athenians and Thebans. 
At one time the Athenians gained some advantage ; but 
they used it so ill, that Philip, calling out to his troops, 

They do not know how to conquer I” made a sudden 
charge, and routed them with great slaughter. The 
Battle of Cherontea was the end of the independence of 
Greece, which from that time forward became subject 
to Macedon, in spite of its many struggles to shake off 
the yoke, and recover the liberty which had been lost 
for want of a firm, united, settled govenimcnt. 

The King of Macedon next commenced his arrange- 
ments for his other favourite scheme — the invasion of 
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.Asia ; but in the year 836, in the midst of tlie feasts in 
honour of his daughter’s marriage, he was murdered by 
a young Macedonian noble, who -was slain in the hrst 
anger of the surrounding guards, without having time 
to disclose the motive of his cnme* 

PART n. ALEXANDER 'm ASIA MINOR. B. C. 834-333. 

Alex^inder, son of Philip and his Epirot queen Olym- 
pias, was twenty years of age when he came to the 
throne. On the night of his birth the great temple 
at Ephesus was burnt to the ground by a man named 
Erostratus, in the foolish desire of making himself 
notorious ; and this Alexander liked to consider as an 
omen that he should himseE kindle a dame in Asia. 

He traced his descent by his father’s side from Her- 
cules, and by his mother’s from Achilles ; and through- 
out his boyhood he seems to have lived in a world of 
the old Greek poetry, sleeping with Homer’s works 
under his pillow, and dreaming of deeds in which he 
should rival the fame of the victors of Troy. He was 
placed under the care of Aristotle, the great philoso- 
pher of Stagii'a, to whom, when Philip had written to 
announce Alexander’s birth, he had said that he knew 
not whether most to rejoice at having a son, or that his 
son would have such a teacher as Aristotle. 

From him the young Alexander learnt to think 
deeply, to resolve firmly, and devise plans of govern- 
ment ; by others he was instructed in all the graceful 
accomplishments of the Greeks ; and under his father 
he was trained to act promptly. At fourteen he tamed 
the noble horse Bucephalus, which no one else dared 
to mount ; two years later he rescued his father in a 
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battle with the Scythians, and he commanded the 
cavalry at Cheronrea; but he was so young at the timii 
of his accession, that the G-reeks thought they had 
nothing to fear from him. 

There were very ungenerous rejoicings at Athens at 
the murder of Philip. Demosthenes, though he had 
just lost a daugiiter, crovviied himself with a wreath of 
flowers, and came with great tokens of joy to announce 
it to the Athenians so soon after the event, as almost 
to excite a suspicion that he must have been concerned 
in the crime. But they found that their joy vras im- 
founded ; for no sooner did Thebes take up arms, than 
Alexander inarched against it, destroyed the wails, 
killed many of the citizens, and blotted it out from the 
number of Greek cities. The other states did not dare 
to make any further opposition, and he was thus at 
leisure to prepare for the invasion of Persia. 

Leaving Antipater as Governor of Macedon, lie set 
out in the spring of 684, at the head of 80,000 inhintry 
and 4,500 cavalry, and bade farewell to the native land 
wdiich he was never to see again. He crossed the 
Hellespont, and was the first man to leap on Asiatic 
ground; then, while his forces ivere landing, he went 
to visit the spot which had so long been the object of 
his dreams — the village which marked the site of Troy. 
He offered a sacrifice at the tomb of Achilles ; hung up 
his own shield in the temple ; and took down one which 
WAS said to be a relic of the Greek conquerors, intend- 
ing to have it always borne before Iihn in battle. 

His march was at first towards the east, along the 
shore of the Hellespont, until at the river Granicus he 
met the Persians drawn up on tlie other bank of the 
river, under the command of the satrap Memnon. 
Alexander liimselii at the head of his cavalry, charged 
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tlirougli tlic midst of the mpid stream^ won the landing- 
phiccf, uiid followed by the phalanx, quickly gained a 
complete victory. 

All tlie neighbouring countiy fell into his hands; and 
after taking possession of it, he changed his course, 
nnnrciiir^g along the shores of the iEgean, and taking all 
the towns. It was his first object to cut the Persians 
o:f tVoiii tlieir seaports, and thus deprive them of the 
use of their fleet, v/hich vras so superior to liis own, 
that lie never ventured on one sea-fight. 

This iimrch round the western and southern coasts 
oi’ Asia iMinor, together wdlli an expedition into tlic 
interior, occupied a year; and in the early part of the 
siiinnier lie arrived at Tarsus, in Cilicia. Here, on 
■mtering the city, oveiwhelmed wdth heat and fatigue, 
fia bathed in the cold waters of the Cydnus, and tiie 
chill brought on a violent fever, which nearly cost 
him liis life. A letter wms sent to warn him that Iris 
plijsician, Philip, had been bribed by the Persian king 
to poison him. While he was reading it the pihyslcian 
himself brought him a draught of medicine ; the king 
put the letter into his hand, took the cup, and drank it 
oii\ e’S'cn before Philip could profess his innocence* In 
tliree days’ time, he was again able to appear at the 
head of his troops, and not before he wms needed, for 
the enemy’s army ivas near at hand, under King Darius 
Codomanns himself. 

The Persians advanced in great state. First came 
a n umber of persons bearing silver altars, on wdiiv.h 
Ijurnt Lhe sacred fire; then followed the Magi, and 305 
youths robed in scarlet, in honour of the days of the 
year. Kext came the chariot and horses of the Siio, 
with their attendants, and afterwards the army itself, 
the Immortal Band, with gold-handled lances, white 
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robes, and jewelled corslets, and a host of others of less 
note, ail far more fit for show than for battle. Darius 
himself, arrayed in pnrple robes and glittering with 
jewels, was in the midst, in a chariot covered with gold 
ornaments ; and with him came his mother, Sisygambis, 
his j)rincipai wife, his daughters, a number of other 
ladies, and a multitude of slaves. This unwieldy and 
useless host took up their position on the hilly ground 
above the city of Issus, where they were so entangled 
among the rocks, that their numbers were of little profit 
to them; and it was an easy victory for the Macedonians. 
Ko sooner did Darius see that the day was against him, 
than he turned his chariot and fled, leaving his family 
to fall into the hands of the conqueror, whilst he him- 
self hastened to Babylon to collect another army. 

Alexander treated the mother, wife, and children of 
Darius, with great kindness and courtesy, sending an 
ofiicer to assure them of his protection, and going the 
next morning to visit them,, accompanied by bis friend, 
Hephsestion, a young man of his own age. Alexander, 
though of beautiful and noble countenance, and well 
formed for strength and activity, w^as rather short in 
stature, and as his dress was very simple, Sisygambis 
mistook Hephsestion for the King of Macedon, and 
threw herself on the ground before him ; and she %vas 
greatly confused and disti'essed when she discovered 
her error ; but Alexander said, as he raised her, “You 
were not deceived, for he is Alexander’s other self.” 
He gave her the name of mother, never sat dowm in 
her presence except at her request, and showed in 
every point a respect and courtesy such as she had 
probably never before received from the Asiatic princes, 
who always held women in contempt. 
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B.c. 334-332. 

PuESUiXG bis intention of first destroying tbe naval 
power of tbe Persian empire, Alexander next entered 
Plioenieia, and readily received the submission of Zidon; 
but Tyre refused to admit him within the walls. New 
Tyre, which was built after the seventy ycai-s’ desolation 
which followed the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, stood 
upon an island about half a mile from the shore, and 
was inhabited by a numerous and brave people, who 
thought themselves secure from an enemy who had no 
feet to bring against them. 

Alexander was, however, not to be daunted by any 
difficulty. He at first attempted to build a causeway 
from the shore to the island, and when the Tyrians 
destroyed his works he went to Zidon and there 
obtained a feet, by means of which lie at length took 
the city after a seven months’ siege. He stained his 
victory by a cruel slaughter, and made slaves of all 
whose lives were spared, excepting a few whom the 
Zidonians contrived to conceal in their ships. This 
was the final fall of the great merchant city, so often 
predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

He then marched through the rest of Palestine, in- 
tending to punish Jerusalem, which had stood loyal to 
Parius, and refused to send him supplies. The Jews, 
on his approach, prayed for guidance and protection, 
and it was revealed to Jaddiia, the high-priest, that he 
should open the gates and go forth in his sacred robes 
to receive the Grecian conqueror. It was accordingly 
done; and Jaddua, in the vestments of Aaron, came 
forth at the head of the choir of priests in wiiite 
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gTirmenta as Alexander and the Greeks mounted the 
lull towards tlic city. No sooner did the king meet 
the procession than lie bent down to the ground in 
adoration, and walked in the midst of the priests to 
the Temple, wdiere a sacrifice was offered ; and he not 
only spared the Jews, but showed them much favour. 

lie told his generals that before he left Macedon he 
had seen in a dream a figure exactly resembling that of 
the ]iigh“priest, which had foretold all his conquests. 
And surely there is little reason to doubt that such a 
ivwkitiun might be made to a conqueror marked out as 
ckairly by prophecy as Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus, before 
iic set out on the work appointed for iiim. Both liis 
pi-edecessors in conquest, as soon as they came in contact 
vrith the chosen people, were, taught that they were the 
subjects of prophecy; and Alexander in his turn, 'was 
siiown by Jaddiia the prediction of Daniel, which spoke 
of him as a he-goat, (the actual ensign of Macedon,) 
who came from the "West, and smote the Earn, and 
brake his two horns, and cast him down and trampled 
on him.” ‘kknd the rough goat wms the King of Grecia.^^ 
lie then proceeded southwards, besieged and took 
Gaza, alter a brave resistance, Avhicii he cruelly requited, 
and entered Egypt, subduing it '^vitli little difficulty. 
On one of the peninsulas formed by the mouth of the 
i'dle, he ibunded a city, called after his name Alcrxan- 
dria, which became the capital of Egypt under its Greek 
ruk-rs, and one of the most famous cities in the v?orId. 
He made an expedition to the , temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, on an oasis in the Lybian desert, and consulted 
the oracle there, and then after appointing a Macedonian 
satrap in Egypt, retraced his steps towards the Holy 
Land, and marched towards Babylonia, '^vhere Daxius 
was again collecting his forces to oppose him. 
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Alexander crossed the Euphrates and Tigris Tutliout 
oppo.sitiori, and the decisive battle did not take place 
till he reached the plain of Arbela, close to Ga.ugamel% 
(the city of Darius Hystaspes’ camel,) ivliere the Per- 
sians vrere drawn up to receive him. 

Tlie Macedonians wished to make a night attack, 
but Alexander -would not permit it, saying that he 
disdained to steal a victory; and the combat took place 
the next day. 

The present army of Persians was drawn from the 
more remote reg-ions of Bactria and Parthia, wl’iere the 
men %vere more wmiiike, and they fought better than 
any -whom the Blacedonians had before encountered ; 
but Darius himself fled early in the day, leaving behind 
him his bow and shield ; his men lost courage, and 
followed him, and Alexander was left master of the 
field of Arbela. 

This battle placed in his po-\ver all the western part 
of the Persian Empire, and he had only to march to the 
gi-eat cities of Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, and Persepolis, 
to take possession of the huge stores of treasures tiiere 
heaped up by the Persian kings, which he no-w distri- 
buted among his followers with royal bounty. The 
unfortunate Darius escaped into Baetria, wdmre two 
satraps, in wdiom he had confided, treacherously sei^jed 
him and made hiiii prisoner, carrying him along with 
them as they fled before Alexander, until at length, 
being closcdy pressed by the Greeks, they threw their 
darts at him, and left him lying on the ground mortally 
womided. 

He was still alive when "some, -of the GiTcks came up, 
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but died before the, arrival- of. Alexander. Tbe con- 
queror wept as be bebeld tbe corpse of tbe last of a line 
of sucb great princes ; be threw bis own cloak over it, 
and sent it to Sisygaxnbis at Babylon, "wbere it was 
buried witli great magnificence. 

The wife of Darius bad died a prisoner, but Sisygam- 
bis still remained with ber grandcliildren at Babylon. 
Only once does Alexander seem to have hurt her feel- 
ings, and this was through ignorance of Persian cus- 
toms. He showed her some robes of bis sisters' own 
weaving and embroidery, and offered to have her grand- 
daughters instructed in the same art; at which she 
wept, since Persian ladies deemed such employments 
■work fit only for slaves and captives, and Alexander 
was obliged to explain how honourably the loom and 
needle were esteemed by his own countrywomen. 

Alexander -was much attached to his own mother, 
Olympias ; and portions of his letters to her have come 
down to our time. She was a proud and violent 
woman, who often interfered with Antipater, governor 
of Macedon, and caused him to send many complaints 
to the king. “ Ah !" said Alexander, Antipater does 
not know that one tear of a mother will blot out ten 
thousand of his letters." 

Alexander had indeed an open and affectionate heart, 
but lie was fast becoming too much uplifted by his 
successes. On Daxius's death, he took the state as well 
as the title of a king of Persia, wore the tiara and robes, 
and claimed from the Macedonians the same servile 
tokens of homage as were paid by the eastern nations, 
thus causing perpetual heart-bmmings among them, 
since they could neither endure to see their king exalted 
so much further above them, nor to be placed on the 
same level with the barbarians whom they despised. 
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Their jealousies troubled Alexander from the time he 
assumed the tiara of Persia. He found it impossible to 
raise the condition of the Persians, and treat them -with 
fa.TOiir, without oifending the Macedonians, and his 
teiiiper did not always endure these provocations. The 
worst action of his life was , the sentencing to death, on 
a false accnsatioii, the wise old general, Parmenio, and 
his son 5 and in a fit of passion at a riotous banquet, he 
slow, with his own hand, his friend Clitus, his nurse^s 
son, who had saved his life at the battle of tbe Grani- 
CU3. It w'as the deed of a moment of drunken violence, 
and he bitterly lamented it, shutting himself up for 
several days without allowing anyone to approach him, 
and paying all honours to the rnemorj of his murdered 
friend. 

His pride and vain-gloiy went so far, that he 
imagined himself the son of Jupiter, and sent to 
Greece to desire to bo enrolled among the gods in his 
life-time. Some of the Greeks were shocked at his 
profanity, others laughed at him ; but all the Spartans 
said was, If Alexander will be a god, let 

PART v. INDIAN EXPEDITION, AND DEATH OP 
ALEXANDER. B. C. 3S0-32o. 

The four next years were the most laborious of Alex- 
ander's life. He pursued the murderers of Darius into 
Bactria and Sogcliana, avenged his death, and reduced 
the numerous hill-forts as far as the frontier of Scythia. 
Fierce insurrections broke out among the wild tribes 
of Sogdiana, 'which it required all his activity and 
judgment to quell, and more than once provoked him 
into cruelty, though in general, conqueror as lie v/as, 
he., was no siioiler, but wherever he -went founded 
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cities, and tried to teach tlie Persians the civilized arts 
of Greece, ■ 

In 826 he set out for India, as the region was callerl 
round the river Indus. Here the inhabitants wej’c. 
w’aiiikc, and Forus, king of a portion of the country, 
made a brave resistance, but was at length defeated 
an d taken prison er. On being brou gh t be lore Aiexa. n - 
der, he said he had nothing to ask, save to be treated 
as a king. ‘‘ That I shall do for niy own sake,” Siud 
Alexander, and accordingly not only set him at liberty, 
but enlarged his territory. 

All these Indian nations brought a tribute of 
elephants, which the Macedonians now for the hrst 
time learnt to employ in war. Alexander wished to 
proceed into Ilinclostan, a country hitherto entirely 
unknown ; but his soldiers grew so discontented at the 
prospect of being led so much further from home, into 
tlie utmost parts of the earth, that he was obliged to 
give up hh attempt, and very unwillingly turned back 
from the banks of the Sutlej. 

While returning, he besieged a little town belonging 
to a tribe called the Malli, and believed to be the 
present city of Mooltan. He was the first to scale (he 
wall, and after four others had mounted, the ladder 
broke, and he was left standing on the wall, a mark 
for tlie darts of the enemy. He instantly leaped dowi; 
%vilhin the wall into the midst of the Malii, and there 
scttii5g his baedi against a fig-tree, defended iiimscli 
iH'itd a barbed arrow deeply pierccyi liis breast, and 
after trying to keep up a little longer, he sunk, fainting, 
on liis shield. His four companions sprung down a.iter 
him — two were slain, but the others held tlieir shields 
over him till the rest of the army succeeded in break- 
ing into the town and coming to liis rescue* ^ His ■ 
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wound was severe and dangerous, Ibiit he at length 
recovered, sailed down to the moutii of the Indus, and 
SO’ it a iieet to survey the Persian Gulf, while he him- 
self marched alo!ig the shore. The country was bare 
aiid-desert, and his armj'Suiiered dreadfully from heat, 
tliirst, and hunger, while he readily shared all them 
privations. A little -water was once brought him on a 
parching ■ day, 'as great priEe, but sliice there was net 
enough for all, he poured it out on the sand, lest his 
u'dthi’iil followers should feel themselves more thirsty 
when they saw him drink alone. 

At last he safely arrived iit Caramania, from whence 
he returned to the more inhabited and wealthy parts 
of Persia, held his court wiih great magniilcence at 
Susa, and then went to Babylon. Here embassies met 
liiin from eveiy part of the known world, bringing 
gifts and Iiom.oge ; and above all, there arrived from 
the Greek states the much-desired promise that he 
should be honoured as a god. He was at the highest 
]ntch of worldly greatness to 'which mortal man had 
jot attained, and his designs were reaching yet further ; 
hut his hour was come, and at Babylon, the home of 
pride, tliC' great horn” was to be broken. 

In the marshes into’ which the Euphrates had spread 
since its channel was altered by Cyrus, there breathed a 
noxious air, and a few weeks after Alexander's arrivaJj 
be 'was attacked by a fever perhaps increased by intem- 
perance. He bore up against it as long as possible, 
continued to offer sacrihee daily, though with increasing 
difficulty, and summoned his officers to arrange plans 
for his intended expedition ; but his strength failed 
Mm on the ninth day, and though he called tliem 
togetl'ier as usual, he could not address them. Perhaps 
he thought in that hour of the prophecy he had seen 
7 ^ 
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at Jerusalem, that the empire he had toiled to raise 
should be di\ided, for he is reported to have said there 
would bo a mighty contest at his funeral games. 
He made no attempt to name a successor, but he took 
olF his signet-ring, placed it on the huger of Perdiccaa, 
one of liis generals, and a short time after expired, 
in the thirty-thii'd year of his age, and the twelfth of 
Lis reign. 

There was a voice of wailing throughout the city that 
night. The Babylonians shut up their houses, and 
trembled at the neighbourhood of the fierce Greek 
soldiery, now that their protector was dead; the 
Macedonians stood to arms all night, as if in presence 
of the enemy ; and when in the morning the ofiicers 
assembkcl in the palace council chamber, hitter and 
irrepressible was the burst of lamentation that broke 
out at the sight of the vacant throne, where lay the 
crown, sceptre, and royal robes, and where Perdiccas 
now placed the signet ring. More deeply than all 
mourned the prisoner, the aged Sisygambis, -who covered 
her face with a black veil, sat down in a corner of 
her room, refused all entreaties to speak or to eat, and 
expired five days after Alexander. 

Is or did the Persians soon cease to lament the con- 
queror, who had ruled them more beneficently than 
their own monarchs had done; their traditions made 
Alexander a |)rince of their own, and adorned him 
with every virtue valued in the east. That he had 
many great faults has already been shown, and oi' 
course, by the rules of justice, his conquests were but 
reckless gratifications of his own aanbition ; but he Wiis 
a high-iiiiaded, generous man, open of heart, five of 
Isarul, and for the most part acting up to his know- 
ledge of right ; and if unbridled power, talent of the 
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liigliest order, and glory siicb. as none before or since 
lias ever attained, inflamed Ms passions and elated Iiim 
witb. pride, still it is not for xis to jodge severely of one 
wbo bad snob great temptations, and so little to guide 
Mm arigbt, Tbe first ■ monarch who was ever called 
the Great, weE de,served; that title* 


■ r CHAPTER Vin* 

THE EOHE HOHHS. b . c. 323-101. 

PAET n PARTITIOir OF THE EMPIRE. B. C. 323-266. 

“ Therefore, when the he-goafc waxed yeiy gi*eat, and when he 
was strong, the great horn was broken, and for it came np 
four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven.” 

At tbe time of Alexander’s death, Ms dominions wez’e 
entirely without a bead, for bis son, Alexander -dlgos, 
was not born tlE some weeks after Ms death, and 
Babel once more became the scene of dispersion. Tbe 
chief officers of bis army were, for tbe most part, 
men who bad been instructed in all tbe learning and 
philosophy of Greece, and possessed much cultivation 
of mind and manners ; but their example showed how 
little power merely human learning has to soften the 
heart, or promote nobleness of feeling. Tlieir powder of 
intellect served only to make them more dangerous, 
while the love of wealth, of splendour, and of Iiixuiy, 
they had acquired in the East, was an additional 
incitement to them to grasp at aE which they could 
obtain, wnthoiit respect to justice, mercy, honour, love 
of their country, or gratitude to their late master. 
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As -were tlie officers, so were tlie soldiers, pnifed \ip 
vltii conquest, haughty and merciless, greedy of prey 
nucl plunder, and without ffiitli towards their cliieis, 
whom they deserted or murdered whenever they &2.w 
. their cause . likely to fail. The time , of • confiisioii . vund 
' crime wdiicli succeeded the, death of Alexander shall be 
pnssed over slightly, though some leading names and 
must bo recorded for the sake of trachig the 
hiirilinerit of prophecy, and understandiBg the alter 

Perdiccas was appointed Begcnt for the infant Alex- 
* under, and gave the four great satrapies of Thrace, 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, to lour generals, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Antigoiius, and Eumeries. Ills 
authority was, ho^vever, disputed by Antipater, the 
governor of ]!>Iacedcn, and his son Cassaiider, who were 
exercising a stern rule over subject Greece, and caused 
Bemosthenes to be put to death for his steady resistance 
to the pretensions of Macedon. Ptolemy, allying him- 
self with Gassander, ^vas attacked in Egypt by Per- 
diccas, and defended himself w’ith great abilify. Per- 
diccas tried to cross the INile by night to attack him, 
but the river suddenly rising ■when a part of his men 
had crossed, they were cut off from their companions, 
and, in attempting to return, were swept a'^vay by the 
river, many drowned, and many others devoiii*ed by 
the crocodiles. The rest of the' army, discontented at 
tlitlr ill success, and hating Perdiccas, who was a very 
cruel and wicked man, slew him, and went over to 
Ptoioiny. 

Ptciemy had it in his power to have become Eegent, 
but he thought it wiser and safer to coiitciit himself 
vrhli his rich province of Egypt; and the poor little 
Ah.'Xiindci’ fell into the hands of Cassmider, one of the 
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worst iind most treaciierous of all the Macedoniims. 
Eiimenes, tlie only general who had any lojadiv cr 
principle, struggled hard for the young king in -is in 
Minor, and at one time gained consideraLle grcunfi : 
but he -was shamefully betrayed by his owni soidiei’s to 
Aiitigonus, who, not liking to shed the blood of an o!;I 
comrade, spared his own feelings by Iiavliig him starvcii 
to death. 

After the death of this only true friend to the royc! 
family, Cassander murdered Olympias, the mother et* 
Alexander the Great, and kept the poor j^oimg king in 
captivity till he reached his sixteenth year, when, 
thinking lie might become dangerous to him, he caused 
him to be put to death, 

Antigonus had now become the most powerful of the 
Macedonian generals, although he had lost Persia and 
Babylon, which had revolted in favour of the former 
Macedonian satrap, Seleucus. He possessed Syria and 
Asia Minor, and Ms son Demetrius, called Polioreetes, 
or the Besieger, obtained the adherence of the Greeks 
by promising them liberty, though he did nothing in 
effect but remove the Macedonian gamsons from the 
citadel. 

How little Athens in particular was ft to enjoy free- 
dom, was shown by the manner in wdiich the citizens 
received Demetrius on his visits to them. All they 
seemed to desire was to devise the greatest honours 
that could possibly be paid to him, not only giving him 
and Ills father the title of kings, but adding a double 
portion of those divine honours so reluctantly granted 
to Alexander ; and so far did their baseness reach, that 
they decreed sacrifices and festival days for him, lodged 
him in the secret shrine of the Parthenon, and even 
wrote verses in honour of his profane revelries there* 
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Cijssaiider, Lysimaehus, and Seieuciis, who had ail 
Iik<i\\'isc taken the title of kings, grew jealous of the 
power of Antigonus, and formed a league against him* 
battle was fought at Ipsus, in Asia Minorj where 
Autigoims was slam, and Demetrius obliged to h j to 
GreecCj where he learnt how little trust could be placed 
in people who could descend to such servile hatteries 
as the Athenians, for they closed the gates of their city 
against him whom they had just been -worshipping as a 
god. lie contrived, however, to keep up a small army 
until the death of Cassander, when he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the kingdom of Macedon. 

in trying to recover Asia Minor, now in the hands 
of iSeieucus, Demetrius was made prisoner, and died in 
captivity. Lysimachus added Macedon to his kingdom 
of Thrace, but likewise invading Asia Minor, was there 
defeated and slain. Seleucus, in his turn, crossed to 
Macedon, and was there murdered by an outcast son of 
Ttolemy, and at last, after many reverses, Antigonus, 
called Gonatas, son of Demetrius, succeeded in estab- 
lishing his family on the throne of Macedon. 

The four greater kingdoms, therefore, which arose 
from the fragments of the Macedonian empire, were 
Egypt, Syria, Macedon, and Thrace, but after the 
death of Lysimachus, Thrace was included in Macedon. 
There were several veiy small states also, which 
gradually obtained their independency, and became 
kingdoms, of which the most noted were in Asia 
Minor — those of Pergamus, under kings alternately 
named Eumenes and Attains, and Pontus, wher^ 
reigned the House of Mithridates, while further east- 
ward was Armenia, and af'teiwards Bactria and 
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PAEf ; ii; ' ; the, m egipt. b. c, 323-205. 

“ Tiie King of tlie South shall be strong/’ 

Ptolemy, called Lagiis^ froM''liis father’s name, was, as 
lias ^ beeB. said, , wise 'enough to content lismseif witli 
Egypt, without grasping' at amtliing further, and thus 
was the only one of the Blacedonian kings who lived 
and died in prosperity. The Isle of Cyprus and the 
Holy Land formed part of liis kingdom, and Alexan- 
dria, the mw capital, founded by his great master, -was 
fast becoming a great merchaiit city, and acquiring the 
trade hitherto absoi'bed by Tyre, He wished also to 
render it equal to Athens in art and literature ; he col- 
lected around him a number of philosophers, founded 
a museum, or collection of works of art, and a library, 
the most famous which ever existed. He himself wrote 
a history of his master’s campaigns, which unfortunately 
lias not been preserved. 

He died in 284, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, a peaceful and merciful prince, 
but a lover of luxury and pleasure, and so little inclined 
to put any restraint on his wishes, that he maiTied his 
own sister Berenice, setting an example which wms 
followed by many of Ms successors. He had, like his 
father, much taste for art and literature. He greatly 
enlarged the library of Alexandria, and one w’ork 
which he set on foot for this purpose is most valuable 
to us./y 

During his reign the Scriptures were translated into 
Greek ; as it is said because he wished to have a copy 
in bis library. Seventy-two scribes were employed, 
and though they worked separately, their versions are 
said to have exactly agi'eed. From the number seventy, 
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tlie translation is called tlie Septnagint, and as Greek 
ivas fast becoming the preyailing language, it was miicli 
used by the Jews themselves; from it the Apostles 
quoted, and it has always been considered as of great 
authority in explaining doubtful passages. 

In 246 Ptolemy Phiiadeiphus was succeeded by his 
son, Ptolemy Euergetes, a more warlike though not 
ess learned prince. His wdfe, whose name was Bere- 
nice, cut off and consecrated her hair as a votive sacri- 
fice for his safe return when he went on a dangerous 
expedition into Syria, and the hair being shortly after 
lost out of the Temple, was said by some flatterers to 
have been raised to the skies, where a circle of small 
stars still bear the name of Coma Berenice. He met 
wdth great success on his journey, penetrating as far as 
Persia, and bringing back certain Egyptian idols which 
had been carried away in the time of Cambyses. He 
likewise visited Jerusalem, attended a sacrifice in the 
Temple, and was esteemed a friend of the Jews. 

He “was the last great king of his family. His 
successors were weak and wicked men ; given up to 
indolence and pleasure, they gradually lost their do- 
minions, and were at length only saved for a time from 
total ruin by the protection of the Homans. 

PART III. THE KINGDOM OF SYEIA. B, C. 312-205, 

Seleegus, called Hicator, or the Yictor, had, as has 
been related, revolted from Antigonus, and obtaining 
tlie aid of the Persians, made himself master of Assyria, 
Persia, and great part of Asia Minor. He found his 
dominions much wasted by war ; and to make up for 
the losses it had sustained, he founded a great number 
of new cities, of viliich no less than sixteen were named 
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after liis son Antiochns, and nine called after himself. 
The erection of Seleucia on the Tigi'is is thought to 
have been the occasion of the ftnal desertion of Babylon, 
since the people flocked to inhabit the new city, leayirig 
the old one, w^hich became more and more unhealthy 
from the sta,gnant pools of water. At last it was so 
desolate, that one of the successors of Seleuciis turned 
it into a hunting-ground, bringing a number of foreign 
animals to be turned out there ; and thus it came to 
pass “ that the wild beasts of the desert met with the 
wild beasts of the island the satyrs, or apes, danced 
there, and it "was a habitation for owls. Antioch, in 
Syria Proper, became the capital of the kingdom, and 
one of the most celebrated towns of ancient times. 

Seleuciis was murdered in 281, and his son Antiochus 
reigned prosperously after him. The next king, Anti- 
ochus, w^ho profanely called himself Theos, the god, 
married in fulfilment of a treaty, Berenice, daughter of 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus ; in the words of Daniel, the 
king’s daughter of the south came to make an agree- 
ment wdth the king of the north.” But on the death of 
her father he put her away in order to take back a 
former wife, Laodice, who, fearing that her favour 
might not last, poisoned him, after having persuaded 
aim to acknowledge her son Seleucus as king. She 
then murdered Berenice and her children, but was in 
her turn slain by Ptolemy Euergetes, who overran the 
wdiole kingdom. 

Her son Seleucus reigned but a short time, and Ms 
brother Antiochus, called the Great, coming to the 
crown, attacked the weak and vicious Ptolemy Philo- 
pator of Egypt, and took from him the whole of Pales- 
tine, a change which was the cause of great suffering 
to the Jew^s. 
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Ptolemy Pliilopator died yo^ngJ and liis son, Ptolemy 
Pliilometor, being a mere cMldj Antioclius pursued bis 
conquests, and even had designs of invading Egypt, 
when lie was checked by the interference of the 
Romans* 


PABT lY. THE ACHiEAJNf LEAG-XJE* B.C. SOG'-lOl* 

The royal line, founded by Antigonus, after many 
reverses, obtained the kingdom of Macedon, with its. 
supremacy over Greece. Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, was the first who enjoyed any 
settled authority there, and of his histoiy very little is 
knoYm* 

During all the changes that followed the death of 
Alexander, the Greek states might, it would have 
seemed, have found some opportunity of recovering 
their independence ; but the armies of the contending 
parties Tvere too large to be vfithstood by any single 
city, and jealousy and party feelings prevented union 
among them* It is remarkable, too, that after the 
death of Demosthenes, during the eighty years that 
ensued upon the breaking up of the Macedonian empire, 
there was not one man distinguished as a statesman or 
soldier among ah the cities where great talents had 
hitherto been so frequent. At last something of the 
old spirit began to stir in the Peloponnesus. The little 
towns of Achaia, anciently bound together by a league, 
had their share in the general disasters of Greece, each 
being held by a Macedonian tyrant, whose cruelty 
was, of course, more sensibly felt where the numbers 
were so small, until at length the oppression became 
unbearable, and first one and then another shook ofi 
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the jokcj and renewed the league to aid each other in 
war and peace, '■■■■. 

Siejon, a large and wealthy town on the coast, was 
delivered from its tyrant by an ably conducted attack 
of a young citizen named Aratns, who joined it to the 
league, and from that time forward had the full direc- 
tion of the councils of the Achmans. He succeeded in 
freeing Corinth, and 'after many vain attempts, at last 
rescued Argos ; and though, as a general, he was not 
veiy successful, always preserved the attachment and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

In Sparta, too, there was something of a revivaL 
Agis, one of the kings, a noble youth of twenty, strove 
hard to restore the laws of Lycurgus, setting the ex- 
ample himself by giving up his wealth, and living in 
the stem old Sparhin simplicity. He was vehemently 
opposed by the other king, Leonidas, who had spent 
his youth in the palace of an Asiatic satrap, and could 
not endure a change; and at length, after a fruitless 
struggle, the brave young Agis was betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, and condemned to be strangled. 
He died like an ancient Spartan, saying that even in 
ieath he was superior to Ms enemies. In his infant 
son, who died soon after, ended one line of the kings. 

His wife, Agiatis, being a great heiress, Leonidas 
obliged her to marry his own son Cleomenes, a young 
boy, who became much attached to her, delighted to hear 
her speak of Agis, and learnt both to revere and imitate 
him. On the death of Ms father, Cleomenes became 
sole king, and £ipplied himself with aH his might to 
bring about the reform which had been begun by Agis. 

Aratiis and the Achseans wished to bring ali Pelo- 
ponnesus to join the league, and on the refusal of the 
Spartans, had the folly to make w^ar upon them. 
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Aviltm sliowed how the spirit of party can overcome 
patriotism, for in his hatred of Sparta, he gave up that 
independence of Achaia and all Greece for which he 
had all his life been striving, and called in the aid or 
the Macedonians. Cleomenes, on his side, asked helf 
from Egypt, but could only obtain it on condition ol 
sending as hostages to Alexandxda his mother and his 
two young children, (he had lately lost his beloved 
Agiatis.) His mother cheered him, and bade him fare- 
well with admirable hrmness, and no sooner had she 
anived, than she sent him a letter, desiring him to act 
for the good of his country without regard to the safely 
of a useless old woman or a helpless child. 

In 224 Cleomenes was defeated at Selasia b}^ the 
Macedonians and Achmans, who advanced upon Sparta. 
He thought his people might obtain better terms in his 
absence, and therefore sailed for Alexandria, where he 
spent several years, often entreating to be sent to his 
own country ; but to this Ptolemy Pliilopator would not 
consent. He was regarded with fear and dislike by 
the soft luxurious Alexandrians, who said that to their 
eyes, the stern, grave, silent Spartan, with his self- 
denying habits, and brief truthful speech, was like a 
lion stalking about among a flock of sheep. At last 
fear rendered Ptolemy cruel ; and he caused Cleomenes, 
with all his Spartans, to be slain, not sparing even his 
mother and child. And thus ended the two lines of 
Heracleid Kings of Sparta, each with a man whom 
Lycurgus would not have been ashamed to own. 

Aratus was justly punished for having degraded his 
country. Philip, King of Macedon, at first regarded 
him as a friend and counsellor, but at length flnding 
him interfere -with his measures, put an end to his life 
by a slow poison. 
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P]iilopo?mon, ii citi2;en of Megalopolis, became tlie 
leading spirit of the league, and showed so jjiueli 
courage, wisdom, and uprightness, that, ^he;:ls\ ofteii 
called the last of the Greeks. Both Aelireans and 
Macedonians Avere at this time constantly at Avar AAdtii 
tiie Altolians, a piratical nation, AAiuch often made 
unjust attacks on tlieir neighbours, and at length, find- 
ing tlieniscivcs hard pressed by Philip, called in tlie aid 
of the lioiiiaiis. '■ 


CHAPTEE IX. 

hOMAN CONQUEST IIST ITALY. b.c. 753-272. 

:PAETT. E0MAH:MyTH010GT,-; f ;, ..;,,e, ::‘ ; 

Sepaeateu from Greece by the Adriatic Siea, a second 
peninsula stretches far into the Alediterranean, the 
Apennine mountains forming, as it v/ere, the spine, 
and numerous lesser ranges spreading out on either 
side. It was called by the Greeks Hesperia, or land 
of the evening star, and was inhabited by a number of 
native tribes, of Avliose origin little or nothing is knowm 
beyond their descent from Japhet. 

From one of these tribes was derived the name of 
Italy, from another that of the Latin language, and the 
Tusci, or Etruscans, Avho lived in . the territory still 
called Tuscany, seem to have iniiucnced the manners 
and habits of all. The remains of the Etruscan w^alls 
and monuments show that they had made considerable 
advances in civilization, but their history, and ahnost 
their memory, has passed away. Upon their ruins arose 
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the fourth gi^eat power, prefigured in DanicFs vision by 
the great and terrible Beast with teeth of iron. 

ISTcarij in the centre of the peninsula, on the west 
side of the Apennines, the river Tiber flows along a 
valley, shut in by hills, off-shoots of the great range, 
which recede as it reaches the sea, leaving a wide level 
plain* About seventeen miles from, the mouth of the 
river, just below the meeting of the Ahio and Tiber, 
rise seven little hills, divided by narrow valleys ; and 
here stands the city of Rome, once the mistress of the 
world. All the seven hills 'were inclosed by her wall, 
and on the most precipitous was the Capitol, or citadel, 
while all around the fertile country was divided into 
little farms, cultivated by the Romans. 

The character of this nation sccros, in early times, to 
have been gi'ave, earnest, and upright ; very warlike^ 
and with a certain harshness and haughtiness — ^with a 
love and pride in Rome w’hich amounted to idolatry* 
The Greek philosophy and love of beauty had no place 
in the mind of the stern practical Roman, wrapped up 
in his own self-respect, and his devotion to the gloiy of 
Ills “ Eespublica,” or common cause. To Rome, and to 
his own ideas of vhtue and endurance, he would sacri- 
fice his hopes, his life — all that was dear to him, and 
all mercy or justice to other nations. 

Of the religion of the early Romans we know very 
little. They afterwards adopted the mythology of the 
Greeks, and tried to identify their own original gods 
with theirs, which has caused great confusion, since the 
Greek deities have become familiar to us by Roman 
names, and the attributes of the Roman gods have been 
lost in those of the Greeks. Jupiter and Juno were 
thus made King and Queen of Heaven ; Minerva, the 
goddess of school-boys, was made the same with Pallas ; 
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Diana, the moon, was tliougiit another name for Arte- 
mis ; and Venus took all the stories about the G-reek Aph- 
rodite. Jiuius and Vesta are the only genuine Eomaii 
gods of whom any special account has been preserved. 

Janus was the protector of the gates, and for this 
reason the doors of his temple were kept open in tiiiie 
of war, and closed in peace ; and it is to be noticed 
that so constantly was Borne in a state of warfare, that 
the doors were only shut three times in the course of 
the whole Boman histoi'}*. Janus was always repre- 
sented with two faces ; his name is preserved in thtit of 
the first month, the entrance of the year, and in the 
word janitor, a porter. 

Vesta was the goddess of the sacred fire, on which 
the safety of Borne was thought to depend. It burnt 
in a circular temiJe, and was watched by six maidens 
consecrated to a life of purity, and regarded with great 
respect- The first seats on all gi’cat occasions were 
set apart for the Vested Virgins, and they had the 
privilege of saving the life of any criminal -whoni they 
met on his w’'ay to execution. 

The Romans likewise thought that each man had a 
Genius, or guardian of his life, and every house its 
penates, or protectors of the hearth, ’where Hbations, or 
drink-ofierings, were poured out to them at every meal. 
The Etniscans certainly, and probably the Homans, 
expected to be rewarded after death according to their 
deeds, and it is evident that this religion, in its earlier 
and simpler form, when perhtips it had more remains of 
k'utli, had a strong effect upon their actions. It was 
not till they had lost their trust and reverence, amid tlie 
wild and fool legends and confused philosophy of Inter 
Greece, that their old honest faith gave way, and wdth 
it all restraint to their dark and blood-thirsty passions. 
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FxlIiT 11. FOUXDIKO OF ROME. B, C. 753 '” 640 . 

Nothing- is known of tiie earlj histoiy of Rome ex- 
cepting from traditions preserved by word of month, of 
which much must of necessity be fable. 

According to these, iEneas, a Trojan prince, escaped 
from the burning of Troy, cariying his aged father, 
Anchises, on his back, holding his penates in his arms, 
and leading his young son, Ascanins, or luliis. After 
long wanderings, the protection of the goddess Venus, 
said to he his mother, safely led him to Italy, where he 
married the d«aughter of the King of Latium, and his 
son Ascanins founded the city of Aiha Longa. 

Several centuries after were born the twins, Romulus 
and Remus. Their mother was Rhea Silvia, a vestal 
virgin, and a niece of the King of Alba, Aniulius, a 
dcscendent of iEneas, and their father was said to be 
the god Mars. For breaking her vow's Aniulius con- 
demned the mother to be buried alive, and the inhmts 
to be placed in a basket and drowned in the Tiber. 
The river had overflowed its banks, and as it subsided 
again, the basket, with the two children still living, 
was left on dry land, where they w^ere found by a she- 
wolf. Instead of devouring them, the creature guarded 
and fed them until they were discovered by a shepherd, 
who brought them up as his own sons. The babes, 
ivith their foster-mother, the wolf, became one of the 
favourite emblems of the Roman power ; and Mars was 
the patron god of the city, to whom was consecrated 
the third month in tlie year. 

When Romulus and Remus grew up, they discovered 
their relationship to the royal family, and after over- 
tb rowing Aniulius, resolved to found a city for them- 
selves on the spot where they had once been exposed. 
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.To cletermiae after wMeh of tliem it should be called^ 
each took his stand on a hill to watch for some omen 
from the gods. Roinnlus saw twelve vultures, and 
Heitiiis only six, and the former being therefore chosen 
king by Ms followers, commenced his building on the 
Pe, latino Hill 5 upon which Bomus gi^ew discontented, 
took no share in the work, and at last, in derision, 
leapt over the low 'mud wall which his brother was 
raising round the now city. In a rage Roraiilos killed 
him ou the spot, exclaiming, “So perish all who dare 
leap over my wadis.’’ 

The fouriclation of Rome is hxed at 753 B.C., and 
was the date from which the Romans reckoned ; it is 
distinguished by the letters A. U. C., anno urUs conditce^ 
the year of the biiiMing of the city. Romulus and his 
follow-ers w'ore looked upon by the other nations as 
little better than robbers, and could not obtain their 
daughters in marriage. At last the king proclaimed a 
festival, to which he invited his neighbours, the Sa- 
bines, to bring their whole families; and at a given 
signal, each Roman seized upon a Sabine maiden, and 
bore her awnay to his own house, easily overcoming the 
resistance of the unarmed fathers and brothers. This 
outrage was followed by a war, in the course of which 
the Citadel was betrayed to the Sabines b}’' Tarpeia, the 
daugliter of the governor. She asked, as a reward for 
her treachery, what the Sabines wore on their left arms, 
meaning their golden bracelets; but they chose to mis- 
understand her, and threw at her their shields, hy 
which she was cruslied to death. The top of the 
precipice wdiere she was killed wm,s called the Tarpeian 
Eock, and criminals were usually put to death by being 
thrown from it 

The war was ended by the mediation of the Sabino 
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women, who had grown attached to their Roman hus- 
bands ; the two nations were united, and the kings were 
for the future to be chosen from each in turn. 

Romulus suddenly disappeared in the midst of an 
assembly of his army. It was said that his father, 
Mars, had carried him off to Heaven ; he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Quirinus, and the same 
name wms given to one of the seven hills. 

Numa Pompilius, the next king, was a Sabine, a 
peaceable man, a lawgiver, and believed to receive in- 
spiration from the wood-nymph Egeria. 

Tullus Hostiiius, a warlike Roman, reigned next, 
and made war upon Alba Longa. It was proposed 
that the quarrel should be decided by a battle betiveen 
three champions on each side, those of the Romans 
being three brothers of the family of Horatius, those of 
the Albans, three of the family of Curiatius, cousins of 
Iheir opponents. They fought long and well, and at 
length all the three Curiatii vsrere wounded, but Publius 
Horatius, though unhurt, alone remained alive of the 
three Roman brothers. Slowly retreating, he contrived 
that his three wounded cousins should overtake him 
one by one, and thus killed them singly, and obtained 
the victory. As he returned to Rome to offer up their 
arms in the temple, he was met by his sister, who had 
been betrothed to one of them, and recognizing her 
lover’s robe, which she had wrought with her ovm 
hands, she broke out into loud wailings, which so in- 
censed her brother, that he killed her, crying out, 

Away with thy unseasonable grief, forgetful of thy 
dead and of tby living brothers, forgetful of thy 
country. So perish every Roman woman who mourns 
the death of an enemy.** 

Publius was sentenced to death for the murder but 
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wfs spared in consideration of his serdcesj and that he 
was the onlj surviying child of Ms parents. He was 
obliged, however, to pass under a yoke, consisting of 
three spears set up like a doorway, which remained 
long after, and was called by his name. Alba Longa 
was afterwards taken and destroyed. 

PAET III. THE TARQXTINS. B. C. 640-507. 

Tbe fourth king of Kome was Ancns Martins, after 
•whom reigned Lucius Tarquinius, usually called Pris- 
ciis, or the Elder, who seems to have been of Etruscan 
birth. He rebuilt the walls of Eome, wdiich had 
hitherto been of mud, with large hewn stones, and 
carried oS’ the water from the swampy valleys betiveea 
the hills, by cloacie, or di'ains, so solidly built, that they 
are still the wonder of all who behold them. The 
valley betw’een the Palatine and Esquiline Hills •was 
called the Forum, or mai'ket-place, and was by him 
fitted up with seats, as a place of judgment and of 
assembly for the people. 

Though Tarquin left two sons, he was succeeded by 
a servant in his o%vn household, Serrius Tullius, who 
gave his two daughters, both called Tullia, from his 
family name, in iriamage to the two young Tarquins. 
In his old age, Servius Tullius was cruelly murdered 
by Lucius Tarquin, and as his corpse lay neglected in 
the street, Ins unnatural daughter forced her slave to 
drive her chariot over it, so that her robes were stained 
with his blood. 

Lucius Tarquinius, called Superbus, or the Proud, 
was very wicked, and much hated ; and his sons were 
e{|ually haughty and cruel. Sextus, the eldest and 
worst, was once taken by his cousin Lucius Tarquinius 
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Collatinus, to Collatia, his house in the country, whgre 
they found Lucretia, his beautiful %vife, sitting among 
her maidens, late at night, spinning and carding wool. 
Sextus afterwards went alone to Collatia, and there so 
ill-treated Lucretia, that she killed herself in despair, 
after calling on her husband and father to reyenge her 
wrongs. Lucius Junius Brutus, Tarquin's own nephew, 
joined with them, and going to Borne, so excited tlie 
indignation of tlie people, tliat Tarquin and all Ills 
family wehe obliged to dy. Such was the end of the 
Roman monarchy, in the year 510 B.C., the same year 
that the sons of Pisistratus were expelled from Athens. 

The Tarquins made many attempts to regain their 
crown, and at one time had a secret understanding with 
some of the young nobles at Rome, among whom were 
the two sons of Brutus. Their connexion was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the youths were sentenced to 
death by the stem Brutus himself, who looked on while 
they were first scourged, and afterwards beheaded, 
without a change of countenance, only the rigid grasp 
with which he clenched the arm of his seat of oifice 
betraying the anguish of his mind. Shortly after 
Brutus and his cousin Aruns, one of the sons of Tar- 
quin, killed each other fighting hand to hand. 

Lars Forsenna, an Etruscan prince, took up the 
cause of Tarquin, and suddenly marching against 
Rome, surprised and captured the gate Janiculum, the 
only one on the further side of tiie Tiber. The river 
was crossed by a single wooden bridge, on which 
Horatius Codes stood as guard, when the multitude of 
surprised citmens came hurrying rni to escape into tiie 
town. He told them the only hope of saving Borne 
was to break down the bridge, and undertook singly to 
defend the entrance to it whilst they crossed, and then 
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destroyed it. Two warriors joined with Mm^ and these 
gallant three stood at the end of the bridge, keeping 
bark, by their dauntless bravery, the whole Etruscan 
host. The foundations of the bridge were in the mean- 
time cut down or bnnit by the Eomans, who at last 
called to their three champions to come back while it 
coiilil still bear their w’eight* Back hastened the other 
two, but Iloratiiis kept his post ; and the next moment 
down went the last timbers, leaving him with the enemy 
in front, the river behind. The crash caused the enemy 
to cease their attacks for one moment ; he stretched out 
his arms, exclaimed, ‘‘Father Tiber, receive me, thy 
soldier, into tliy merciful stream,” leapt into the river, 
and, heavily armed as he was, safely reached tlie oppo- 
site bank, amid the joyful cries of In's fellow-citizens 
whom he had saved. 

Forsenna proceeded to blockade the city, and Cains 
Mutius, a young Roman, resolved ■ to attempt the de- 
liverance of his couiitiy by assassinating him. He 
gained entrance to Porsenna’s tent, but not knowing 
his person, mistook for him one of his attendants, 
whom he stabbed to the heart. He was overpowered, 
and disarmed, when he freely avowed his intention of 
killing Forsenna, who, tliinking he might know of 
some further plot, commanded that he should be tor- 
tured in order to make him disclose it. Upon this 
Mutius stretched out his right hand to a fire which 
burnt on an altar, and held it in the midst of the liame, 
■without the least sign of pain, while he looked at Por- 
seiina, and bade him learn how little those who soughl 
glory esteemed their bodies. Forsenna wms so struck 
by liis fortitude as to set him free immediately, and 
Mutius then said that this generosity should obbiin th^ 
information which toi1<ui’e could never have drawn from 
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ilim,- nameljj tliat lie was but one of three hundred 
youths of equal resolution, who had all sworn Por- 
senna’s death, he being the first on whom the lot had 
fifilen. This intelligence decided the Etruscan prince 
immediately to offer peace to Kome, and to draw off his 
forces. Mu tins was highly honoured for the constancy 
which, in our eyes, assorts so ill with his purpose of 
assassination ; and having lost the use of his scorched 
right hand, he obtained the name of Scasvola, or the 
left-handed, as an honourable distinction. 

Tarquin’s last effort to regain his kingdom was in 
the year 495, when he had gained a party among the 
Latins, and a great battle was fought on the banks of 
the Lake Regillus, in which his hopes were so com- 
pletely ruined, that he gave up ail thoughts of again 
reigning, and spent Ms old age at the town of Cum®. 

FART lY. THE REPUBLIC. 

The new form of government established at Eome, 
which continued the same, at least in name, if not in 
substance, for the next four hundred years, placed all 
power in the hands of the Eoinan Senate and people, 
as was signified by the four letters, S. P. Q. E., which 
marked all their acts and public buildings. 

The Roman people consisted of two great orders : the 
patricians, or nobles, who alone were capable of hold- 
ing any high office in the state, and the plebeians, who, 
though free and independent, and with a vote in the 
election of magistrates, were not in these early times 
allowed to rise to any dignity. The distinction de- 
pended on birlli, not on -wealth; a patrician, however 
poor, could not lose his rank, nor could a plebeian, 
though very rich, ever become a patrician. There was 
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a Certain cl^ss of plebeians, liowever, wbicli served in 
war on liorse-back, and were therefore called eqnitesj 
or horsemen, some*^mes translated into English bj the 
word knights, who enjoyed some of the same privileges 
as tlie patricians. 

There was another order of men, who, though their 
persons were free, had no vote or political power, and 
these were the clients of the patricians, who w^ere bound 
to snpi3ort and assist the patricians whom they served, 
while he, on his side, \vas obliged to protect them, from 
oppression. Besides all these, there were the slaves 
who had no rights, and whose very lives were at the 
disposal of tlieir master. Sometimes their libeity was 
given them, and they were then called freedmen, and 
remained attached as clients to the service of their lord. 

The senate was the council, chosen at first solely 
from among the patricians and equites, though others 
were afterwards admitted. Without its consent no 
measure could be adopted, and no higher authority was 
acknowledged in the state. 

The chief magistrates were the two consuls, who 
were elected every year by the people, and came into 
office on the Ist of January. Their dress was royal, 
except that they bad no crowns : they sat on a throne 
called the curule-chair, carried in their hands sceptres 
of ivory, surmounted by a golden eagle, and were 
attended by lictora or executioners, bearing the instru- 
ments of their office, an axe and bundle of rods. The 
first pair of consuls were. Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Lucius Tarquinius Coliatinus, and from tliat time for- 
ward the years were distinguished by the names of the 
two consuls in office. The prsstors were the judges, 
and likewise had a right to the curule-ehair; the cen- 
sors apportioned the taxes, and inquired into the rank 
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and political rights of each citizen; and tlie qua^stOr 
was the public accuser. These ofiiees were all held by 
■' the' . patricians r after a hard ■struggle tlie plebeians 
succeeded dm , .obtaining for^ themselves ; ten'inagistrates. 

. 'of their -.own', rank, called ■ tribunes of' the. .^peoplej .who'. 
i cduid'":stop any measure-of the senate' .liy'WithhoIdiEg 
their consent. 

.,'■..' : In' times;' of -great:. :danger. -to 'the republic,'" wlieii'; there, 
was a necessity for promptitude and vigour, a single 
person was chosen as dictator, who possessed supreme 
authority both in the city and camp, as long as the 
danger lasted. 

It must be remembered that the word citizen in those 
times conveyed the idea not of an inhabitant of a town, 
but of a free man of the commonwealth ; and these early 
lioman .citizens for; the m.ost part lived in what is. .now 
...called, .the Campa.gna di Eoma, spending their, time, .-..in 
: ,c,iiltivating..their,:little -farms,, when -Iliey were not ..called.,' 
on to serve in war. 

The Eoinan legion, so called from lego^ to clioosc, 
.''because;.- the;. soldiers' : were ;;'choseh;;:by-''&^ 
other officers, consisted of about 6,000 men, all pie- 
beians, possessed of a certain amount of lan^,i, “whlcli 
was supposed to be a pledge that they were to be de- 
pended upon. They all served on foot, the patricians 
and equites being on horse-back. The standard of the 
whole legion was the famous Eoman eagle, made eitiier 
of silver or bronze, and borne upon a pole ; the coliorts 
or subdivisions had ensigns of their own, and each 
century, or hundred men, wms commanded by a ceiitim 
lion, whose helmet was taller than the rest, and had 
some distinguishing badge, so that every man might 
know exactly where his ovm place in the army was. 
The discipline was tlius most" exacts and however nii- 
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•ri!ly; tliC: llomaBS miglit\,l3e'iii tlie city? ' oBeclkn 
, ill 'tlie. field was .'complete. 

' . it' victorious general received' the .title :.of Iiii.pemtoi% ■. 
. sigRifyiiig... commander, .and: on.' liis return entered ':.Eome 
in''n '■eiiariot,,:.;,with^ a laurel ■-crown O'li:- his ■ head,. 
troops marching in procession, carrying theii* spoils, and 
.'clragging ' their .prisoners .tiiong ' in chains ; the' 'te.mples 
'. were.' tl'irown. open,..- .the..', streets strewn ;. witli.' .gaidand.B,.';,' 
the people observed a ■ holiday, and . the.. Senate concliictecl ■ 
the concpieror to the temple of Jupiter, where a white 
ox was sacrificed. This entrance wa,s called a triumpli, 
and was regarded as tlie highest honour ; but it too 
often ended by the sia-ughter of the unhappy captives, 
uhen they reached the Capitol, after being thus made 
a spectacle in .t'heir ihiseiy p.and:: 'often,' .royal prisoners'^ 
put. 'tliemselves to '..deaths ■ rather, tliaii:: endime ftlic' degra* ... „ 
.dation .of a EDman.Mumph.,;-::;-'..' 

. :The, proper' , dress , of;" a; ■ .Ednian,.; .which. ■ 'none.'’ but ; ...a , 
citijseii- might wear, .w.as- a-:'.lon'g, loose,, 'foklicg' .gowii,' 
teriiie.d .a'.toga, of white- '.-edged ^ wi.th purple. , -.Xoiuig' ■ 
.boys.. ".wore, ...a tunic, and .a::goMen ball called a,:-buila‘- 
htmg round tlieir .necks, and .it was.- a. -.great festival clay.,', 
vdien _ they reached their seventeenth year, and first 
^,w.erG;allowed' to put ■.pn-lh'e toga -and, ;lay- 'aside ^ 
Tersons who wished to be elected to any office, went 
about asking votes, -ivith their toga rubbed with chalk, 
and were therefore called candidates, from ccmdklus^ 
white. Senators had a broader stripe of purple on 
tlicir togas, and those vdiich the Consuls wore on gi*cat 
occasions were entirely purple, and covered with em- 
broidery. It is not, however, qiiite certain whether 
the colour called purple in Latin, was that to which 
we now give that name, or w^hether it was scarlet. 

Every - Roman had two names ; the, first his own 
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indiYi,duaI nanie, sucK as Marcus, PuMius, or Luciuja^ 
and the second tlie surname, or name of the clan to 
which he belonged, such as Mutius, Cornelius, &c., 
and which was inherited bj all his sons and daughters, 
the latter being called by* the feminine, Mutia, Cornelia. 
Some families had likewise a third name, derived from 
some one ancestor. Thus of the Cornelii, there was 
one family whose third name was Scipio, another whose 
third name was Eufinus, though both alike belonged 
to the Cornelian gens or clan ; and of the Mutii, those 
alone who were descended from the left-handed Caius 
Mutius bore his other name of Scaevola. 

PART V. EARLY WARS OF ROME. B. C. 508 - 447 . 

It would take too long to describe the feuds between 
the patrician and plebeian orders, and the wars between 
Koine and the other Italian states; all that here can 
be attempted is to give a few of the stories which were 
most dw^elt upon, and the names which were the watch- 
words of the Roman citizen. 

The two neighbouring nations of Yolsci and Veientes 
were great enemies of the Romans. Every summer 
there was an inroad, either of them into the Roman 
territory, or of the Romans into theirs, when the 
peasants, with their cattle, took refuge on the hills, 
the army was called out, and a battle was fought. If 
the invaders were defeated, they retreated ; if they 
were victorious, they besieged the enemy’s capital ; but 
as they had no means of breaking down the walls, the 
siege usually lasted only till the approach of winter, 
when they returned to their own country. 

In a war with the Yolsci, the town of Corioli was, 
however, taken from them, chiedj* by the valour of a 
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brave young patrician, named Cains Marcins, who re- 
ceived for that reason the surname of Coriolanus. His 
pride soon after led to a quarrel with the tribunes of 
the people, who banished him; and in his anger at their 
injustice, he joined the Volsci, and appeared before 
Borne at their head. So much was he dreaded, that the 
Bomans in despair applied to his mother and wife, who 
had been left in poverty and neglect, begging them to 
use their influence to turn him from his revenge. They 
went forth to his camp, and there his mother, Yeturia, 
so powerfully pleaded the cause of her country, that he 
yielded to her persuasions, gave up his purpose, and 
ielf the Volscian camp. His after history is uncertain. 
Some say that the Yolsci killed him for deserting them, 
others that he spent the rest of his life in exile. 

The Bomans built the fort of Cremera on the frontier, 
as a protection against the Yeientes, and Casso Fabius, 
the head of a patrician gens, took the charge of it, at the 
end of his year of consulship, with the title of Proconsul, 
and assisted by his whole clan. He maintained his 
post with great valour, hut in the year 477, ’was taken 
at imaw'ares by the enemy, and slain, wdth all the other 
Fabii, to the number of three hundred and six, so that 
the name of Fabius only survived in one little boy, who 
chanced to be at Borne at the time of the massacre. 

The plebeians "wei'e always struggling to gain political 
power, and the patricians alw>-ays striving to repress 
them. Cg2S0, the eldest son of the old patrician Lucius 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, murdered a plebeian, and after- 
wards fled from the countiy ; and the fine wdiicli was 
imposed upon his family was so heavy, that his father 
had no property left, excepting a farm of four acres. An 
incursion of the Etruscans placed the Bomans in such 
danger, that they were obliged to choose a Dictator, and 


fixed upon Cincirmatus, who had ably filled that 
once before. The messengers sent to inform him of his 
appointment, found him at his farm driving liis plough ; 
he called his wife to bring him his toga, washed the 
earth from his hands, and accompanied the deputies to 
Kome, where the Senate was ready to receive him in 
state, and the four-and- twenty lictors awmited his orders. 
He placed himself at the head of the army, and meet- 
ing the enemy on the hiii of Algidiis, totally defeated 
them; and resigning the Dictatorship after possessing 
it sixteen days, returned to his cottage and his plough. 

His son soon after made an attack on Kome, together 
with some other lawless young men, and w-as beaten 
off and killed. Cineinnatus never forgave the plebeian 
, party for his exile, and, ..wdieii made Dictator a third 
'/tiine, is, said; to :liaYe made an mnworthy use of his 
po’wer in order to punish Cmso’s enemies. 

/ The ^.disputes, between 'the^ patricians- a;nd,^plebeiah3.xah;': 
so high, that it was agreed that the laws should be re- 
vised, and ten persons called Decemvirs were appoirhed 
for the purpose, with extensive powers of goveninieiit. 
They at length fell, through the wickedness of one of 
tluiir number, Appiiis Claudius, who, while sitting at 
his office in the Forum, cast his eyes on Virginia, a 
bejiutifui girl of fifteen, who daily passed on her way to 
a booth at the side of the Forum, where writing was 
tiiiight. Wishing to have her in his power, he caused 
one of his clients to claim her as the child of a female 
slave of his, who had given her when an infant to the 
wife of Virginius, who had made her pass for his own 
daughter. Poor Virginia was accordingly seized cn 
her way to school, and declared to be the slave of his 
client; but as she shrieked aloud for help, her cries 
were heard by her betrothed Icilius, and her uncle. 
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Kiiniitoriiis, wlio rescued her for the time, and sent to 
tiie camp for her ffither, who was a ceuturion. A claj 
■was .fixed' for the' trial, .and ..Appius,' with '.his^^^^ 
.Decemvirs,, .in ,spite''vof..the .clearest . evidence,: declared' 
'tliat ,'she' w'as the property of tb,e client Her father- 
begged to be allowed , to' embrace her for the last time, 
and' putting his arm round her, drew her 'aside to wardsv 
the booth of .a wiped awa;f her tears, kissed 

■her,: and said, My own dear- child,: there, is .no way but ■ 
this ' to save tliee from dishonotir ■ then snatching ip a 
kn'lfe that lay on the stall, plunged it into her lierirt 
A great uproar followed; Appiiis escaped with dilRciiltj 
iroin the indignation of the people, and the Senate were 
obliged to give up the Deccmvix'ate, allow the former 
government to be restored, and grant furthei* privileges 
to the plebeians. .. This was in 447. ^ 

PART VI. THE CAITLS IN ITALY. B. C. 449-367. 

The country north of Italy, surrounding the Alpine 
mountains, was inhabited by a tribe of the. great Keltic 
race, which seems to have been gradually retreating 
before the still iiercer Teutons, from the borders of the 
GaspaB:'4b.'the::west,:of'Eic^ 

Everywhere these Kelts had the same features, 
language, weapons, and e%mn garments, which in many 
respects are still retained by their remote descendants 
in the mountains and moors on the borders of the 
Atlantic. Wherever we hear of them, as Kelts, Gael, 
Gauls, Galatians, Welsh, Belgi, Cymri, Cimmerians, 
Cumbrians, or Britons, they always are evidently of 
the same stock. Dark eyes,, black or red hair, a bold, 
hasty, and warlike temper, impatient of control, and 
unapt for peaceful arts, seem to have distinguished 
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them from the first; the Welsh or Gaelic tongue w^is 
their speech ; the checquered plaid, woven of wool ot 
difierent colours, was their dress; and the huge two- 
handed broadsword their chief weapon. They believed 
in one unknown God, whom they worshipped in tem- 
ples consisting of huge stones ranged in mystic forms, 
and whose will was revealed to them by their priests, 
the Druids. 

The Galli, or Gauls, as the Eomans called the hrst 
of them who came under their notice, came over the 
Alps, and waged war with the Etruscan nations, thus 
weakening them so much that the Eomans, on their 
side, gained greater successes than they had ever before 
done, and at last, in the year 395, the town of Ycii 
■was taken by the able general, Lucius Eurius Cainillus. 
His triumph -was remarkably splendid ; his chariot was 
drawn by white horses, and his lace coloured with 
Vermillion, as was the custom with the images of the 
gods when carried in procession, so that this wtis 
thought a piece of overweening presumption on his 
j)art. Tie was of a haughty temper, and soon gave 
ofience to the plebeians, who called him to account for 
his division of the spoil of Yeii, and obliged him to go 
into exile- He prayed as he went that his ungrateful 
countiy might soon be taught to know his value ; and 
his wish was soon fulfilled. 

In 390 the Gauls, under their chieftain Erennus, as 
the Eomans called him, from his Keltic title of Bran, a 
king, broke into Italy, and spread themselves over the 
whole of Etruria. The Eomans marched out to meet 
them, and were totally defeated on the banks of the 
Aiiia, only a few escaping to bring the tidings to 
Eome, whither the enemy was fast following them. It 
was impossible to man the walls, and all that could be 
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^lone was for the strongest men to shut themselves up 
ill the Capitol, with such provisions as could be hastily 
collected, while the rest either sought refuge in llight, 
or remained to die in their own homes. 

In two days’ time the enemy were upon them, entered 
the city, and dispersed themselves through it to plunder. 
In the Forum they found eighty aged senators, seated 
on their chairs of state, in their white and purple robes, 
their long beards descending to their girdles, and their 
ivory staves in their hands. The savage Gauls stood 
still for e. moment, struck with the majestic appearance 
of the old men : and one of them began to stroke the 
heard of the nearest, as if to discover whether he was 
a living man or a statue. The senator struck the 
barbarian with the staff, and thus broke the charm ; 
the wild fury of the Gauls was let loose, and in a short 
time the wdiole of the old men were slaughtered. 

Eome was completely sacked, the houses and temples 
burnt, the great wall overthrown, and the Gauls en- 
camped in the midst of the smoking ruins that remained 
to mark the streets ; but still the little garrison in the 
Capitol held out bravely, although sorely pressed by 
famine, till at last hopes began to dawn upon them. 
One night there appeared among them a youth named 
Pontius Cominus, who had swmm across the Tiber, 
crept through the Gallic camp, and scaled the Tarpeian 
Bock, hitherto believed inaccessible, to bring them word 
that Camillas, the exile, only waited for powers from 
the Senate to put himself at the head of the other 
Bomans who had escaped, and attempt their rcscue- 

The Senate, or rather the remains of it, hastily assem- 
bled, restored CamiUus to the rights of a citizen, and 
appointed him Dictator, and Pontius safely returned 
to him at Veii. The broken boughs and trodden grass 
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on tlie Tarpeian Eock . showed, . however, that t%e 
ascent had been performed, and Brennns appcdnted a 
party of the best cragsmen ' of the ' Alps , to ' ciim 
by night and surprise the CapitoL They had so nearly 
.■sii'Cceeded that ^ they were close. to the: suminit,''' when , 
Marcus Jtlanlius, the last year’s Consul, was av/akened 
by the cackling of some frightened geese, which being 
sacred to Juno, had been spared in spite of the searcitjn 
Hastening to the spot, he was in time to Imri down- 
ward the first Ganl, who had just hnislied his perilous 
ascent; and the rest of the troops coming to his aid, 
the Capitol was saved. 

The Gauls were growing weary of the siege, and at 
last agTeed to allov/ the Eomans to ransom their city. 
When the required treasure was weighed out, the 
Eomans complained that the Gauls had brought unjust; 
weights; upon which Brenn us, in defiance, cast his 
sword into the scale, which was already too heavy, only 
saying, Woe to the vanquished/’ His boast was soon 
at an end, for Camiilus had by this time collected his 
forces, and coming suddenly on the enemy, totally 
defeated them, took from them the ransom, and forced 
Brennus to retreat discomfited to his own hills. 

The city of Eome was rebuilt, according to the best 
abilities of the citizens; but it was long before they 
could again encircle it with a stone wall, and the new 
streets were much more narrow, irregular, and in- 
convenient throi the former ones ; besides which, they 
disregarded the direction of the cloacae, and the water, 
not being carried off as before, occasioned Eome to be 
much less healthy. 

A great jealousy remained between Camillas and 
Marcus Manlius, called Capitblinus, from his brave de- 
fence of the Capitol. Each thought himself the hero 
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of the defeat of the Gauls,' and woaid endure no rival; 
and as Camillus had always been one of tlie proudest 
■ of : the patricians, so Manlius now coeiiected' Mmself 
YU til the plebeians. He began at first from compassion, 
but party spirit soon mingled with his motives, and he 
was led on further than he intended. The patricians, 
thinking him a deserter from their order, pursued him 
with deadly hatred ; and at last, he who had saved the 
Capitol, eight times rescued fellow citizens from death, 
twice being the first to scale the Tvalls of a besieged 
city, and had besides redeemed four hundred debtors 
from slavery at his own expense, was condemned to 
be thrown headlong from the Tarpeian liock, the scene 
of his greatest gioiy ; and his name wms held in such 
aversion, that it was decreed that no son of the Manlian 
gens should ever bear the name of Marcus. 

Every great victory of one party at Rome was, 
however, immediately followed by a corresponding one 
of the other; and in 867, Caius Licinius Caivus Stole, 
the tribune, obtained certain laws for the people, which 
were of great efiect in the subsequent course of affairs 
at .-Rome. V.. .The -chief of These. Licinian hws,'.,:as''''tliey:.' 
■were called, -were that one - of the tw^o Consuls might 
henceforth be a plebeian, and that no person should 
be allo’wed to possess more than five hundred acres of 
land. A law relating to the distribution of land was 
called an agrarian law — ^from. age7\ a fidd. 

PART VII. INVASION OP FYBKHUS. B. C. 827-270. . 

The Gallic invasions, by crushing the. forces of the 
Etruscan nations, rendered it easy to the Romans to 
subdue them entirely; but the territory to the south 
was occupied by a warlike people, of whom the 


Samnites were tlie leading tribe, and tlie war wiik 
them was long and fierce. 

The .Homan army once siilfered at their hands a 
great disaster, allowing themselves to be siirronnded 
by the enemy, and entangled in a narrow pass of the 
Appenines, called the Caiidine Forks, whence it was 
impossible either to advance or retreat, so that they 
were forced to submit to whatever terms the Samnites 
chose to dictate. The Samnites sent to ask the advice 
of the wise old general, Pontius Herenniiis, as to the 
terms. His first answer was that they should let all the 
Eomans go freely; but not choosing to do this, they 
sent to ask his counsel a second time, when he replied 
that they had better kill them all. Yfhen they desired 
to know the meaning of such contradictory advice, he 
explained that by freeing the Romans without a ransom 
they would obtain their friendship, and make a bond 
with that powerful nation for ever ; but if they were 
determined in their hatred, and resolved on war, it -was 
for their interest to cut oiF at once such a lai^ge number 
of their enemies as were now in their hands. The 
Samnites, however, decided on a half measure, which 
was in fact the wmrst for themselves. They did not kill 
the Eomans, but they made them suffer a humiliation, 
in their eyes worse than death, by obliging them to lay 
dowm their turns and pass under a yoke, after which 
they allowed them to return to Eorne in their fidi 
strength, and buiming to revenge their disgrace. 

At last, in 269, the Samnites were completely reduced, 
and the Eomans were acknowledged as masters of till 
the centre of Italy. They now began to come into 
collision with the Greek colonies of the southern part 
of the peninsula, who on their side turned to the 
mother eountiy for aid against the barbarian robbers, 
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^ termed tlie Bomans. Tarentom^ a Spartan 
(colony at the head of the gulf that still bears its name^ 
had long since lo>st ail the severity of manners of the 
elder city, but without losing its pride; and after pro- 
voking a quarrel with the Romans, -the inhabitants 
sent to ask aid from Pyrrhus, King of E|)irus. 

Through Olympias, P 3 rrrhus was nearly related to 
Alexander the Great. His father had been slain and 
Ms throne usurped in his infancy, and his youth had 
been spent in the courts and camps of the generals of 
Alexander, where not only had he acquired the desire 
to emulate the fame of his kinsman, but had learnt 
much of the art of war. When, by the assistance 
of Ptolemy Lagus, he recovered his own kingdom 
of Epirus, a mountainous nook on the coast of the 
Adriatic, he chiefly valued it as the means of supplying 
the men and money with which he hoped to effect his 
conquests. He was not, however, sufficiently steady 
of purpose to succeed in anything, and his whole life 
was but a course of great half-ffiiished undertakings. 

He gladly accepted the invitation of the Tarentines, 
and with a great force of horse and foot, and twenty 
elephants, which now were used by the Greeks in all 
battles, he landed on the southern coast of Italy in the 
summer of 279. A great battle was fought on the 
banks of the river Siris, in 'which the horses of the 
Romans were so frightened at the elephants, that 
Pyrrhus won the day ; but it was so hardly contested, 
that he said another such victory would be his ruin. 
On his proposal to treat with the Romans, they sent 
three ambassadors to his «camp, of whom the chief was 
Cains Pabricius, a complete specimen of the upright 
simple-mannered ancient Roman,. 

Pyrrhus, a polished,, Greek, with a great contemni 








for barbarians, was surprised to find in the untaught 
warrior the gi'eatness of soul which had belonged to 
Greece in her earlier ages, and he put liiiii to several 
trials. One day he offered him a greater store of gold 
than Eome had yet seen, in order to induce him to 
enter his service; but the Roman replied that he valued 
his poverty and the honest fame he enjoyed at home, 
above all riches. Another time he thought to startle 
him by causing the curtains of the tent to be suddenly 
withdrawn, so as to display an enormous elephant 
standing close to him, waving its trunk and trumpeting 
through it. Fabricius only smiled, and told the king 
lie cared for his great beast as little as for his treasures. 
Pyrrhus next tried whether he could be bevdldered in 
the mazes of Greek philosophy, and caused a learned 
man in attendance to expound the doctrines of Epicurus, 
namely, that the end of man’s existence was to please 
himself. 0 Hercules !” exclaimed Fabricius, grant 
that Pyrrhus and the Tarentines may be heartily of 
this faith as long as they are at war with us.’^ 

The king and the citizen parted with much respect 
for each other; and when the physician of Pyrrhus 
sent to offer the Senate to poison his master, Fabricius 
wrote a letter to warn him, beginning, “ You choose 
your friends and enemies badly,’^ Pyrrhus, to show his 
gratitude, released all his Roman prisoners; and the 
Romans, not choosing to feel themselves under an obliga- 
tion, sent him back those of his subjects and allies whom 
they had taken. The before-mentioned philosopher went 
to visit Rome, and reported to his master that the city 
was a temple, and the Senate a tribunal of kings. 

Pyrrhus afterwards left Magna Grecia, and made an 
attempt on Sicily, but not succeeding so well as he had 
expected, he came back to Italy, and there was totally 



ctefcatecl at Eeiieyeiitiim by tlie Consul, Marcus Curiiis 
Dentatus, who, by causing Ills soldiers to attack the 
elephants with lighted torches, so terrified these animals 
as to render them quite unnianageable, and thus they 
did as much harm to the Epirots as to their enemy. 
The camp of Pyrrhus 'was taken by the Eornans, who 
learnt from this pattern the Greek fashions of encamp- 
inent, which were very sujierior to w^-hat they liad 
hitherto practised.;' 

. By this defeat' Pyrrluis - was obliged to ' 'leave - 
after having spent five years on this expedition. lie 
had hopes of the concjiiest of Macedon and Greece, 
and for this purpose engaged in a war with Antigonus 
Gonatas. In the year 271, during a fierce combat in 
the streets of Argos, a w'oman on the top of a house, 
seeing her son engaged with Pyrrhus, threw a tile 
upon the king’s head, and as he fell stunned from his 
horse, he was killed by a Macedonian soldier. 

Dentatus received the honour of a splendid triumph 
after his victory, the spoils of Pyrrhus’s camp being 
carried behind him, and the elephants he had taken 
inarching in the procession with towers on their backs, 
a sight such as had never before been seen in Pome. 
The Senate wished further to reward him with a grant 
of land, but he refused it, saying that liis present estate 
of seven acres 'was sufficient for the wants of any citizen. 

The retreat and death of Pyrrlius put an end to the 
hopes of the Greek colonies, and all of them yielded to 
the Eornans. So much silver was found in Tarerituni, 
that it was coined for use as money, nothing but brass 
having been' hitlierto used at Rome. Thus, in the year 
270, the Romans became lords of the whole of Italy. 



landmarks of history. 

CHAPTEE X. 

PEEIOD OE THE FUEIC ‘WARS. b. c. 3G4^^'i)2. 

PART I. CARTHAGE AND SYRACTJSK. B. 0. S78~3o6. 

The Phoenician citj of Tyi'O had in ancient times sent 
out a colony which had settled on the north coast of 
Africa, nearly opposite to Sicily. The legends of 
Carthage related that Dido or Elisa (said to he a niece 
of Je^ebelj) lied thither from the cruelty of her wicked 
brother Pygmalion, and obtaining from the natives as 
much land as could be surrouiided by a bullock’s hide 
cut into strips, made it the foundation of her city, llie 
Roman poet, Virgil, afterwards added a story that she 
had there been visited by iljneas in the course of his 
wanderings ; and that when he forsook her, she raised 
a funeral pile, mounted it, and there, while it was set 
on fire, she stabbed herself to the heart. 

It is said that an inscription was once found recording 
Carthage to have been a settlement of the Canaaiiites 
expelled bj'' doshua; but be this as it may, they were 
in every respect complete Canaanites — with the same ' 
cruel worship of the idol Moloch, the same peril dious 
temper, the same love of gain and ability for com- 
inerce, as were to be found in their brethren in Syria. 
Carthage wo.s by far- the largest Phcenician settlenxent : 
the city was magnificent, and its commerce had S|.)read 
into every part of the known world, even beyond the 
Pillars of hi erciiies,. which guarded the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, and to the shores of the distant Laid of 
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. to dJie coasts: of .Africa and. Spain,: and the islands' .of 
the western Mediterranean, and tliej held under their 
power a large district' of the surrounding country. 
■Their government was not unlike that of Eome, ex- 
cepting that theirs %ras a commercial, not warlike 
republic.; and they- esteemed wealth fiir above glory, 
not fighting their own battles, but committing their 
defence to paid soldiers — Greeks seeking their fortune, 
Moorish horsemen, and slaves of all descriptions — who 
were regarded by the mercliant prmces, their employers, 
with mingled dread and dislike. 

So great was the po^ver and induence of Carthage, 
that it might easily have become dangerous to Eome in 
her earlier days, had it not been v/eakened and kept in 
check by the Greek colonies, which divided with it the 
possession of the island of Sicily. 

After the Athenian expedition, which ended so un- 
fortunately, in the course of the Peloponnesian war, a 
man named Dionysius rose to great power at Syracuse, 
and ruled as king from 405 to S67. He was oi“ a 
stem and harsh temper, and was guilty of so many 
cruelties, that his name stands as the veiy type of 
tyrants ; but he was possessed of great abilities, and by 
uniting the other Greeks of Sicily with the Syracusans, 
ivas aide several times to defeat the Carthaginians, and 
almost to drive them out of Sicily. The most noted 
stories told of him are those of his Ear, and of his 
friend Damocles. His Ear was a chamber in his state 
prison, which v/as said to be so constructed that he 
could hear from it all that his unfortunate captives said 
to each other, and make use of their unguarded speeches 
against them. Damocles was a courtier, who* once ex- 
pressed a wish to be one day in the place of the king. 
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Dionysius told him his desire was gi'anted, and accord- 
ingly Damocles, the next day, was placed on the tlirone, 
and attended with the utmost state and splendour ; hut 
in the midst of the feast, when he raised his eyes, all 
his delight vras turned into terror at the sight of a 
naked sword, the point immediately over his head, only 
suspended by a single slight thread. Such, according 
to Dionysius, %yas the life of a king ; but it was only 
true of that of an unlawful tyrant, reigning only by 
terror, not by right, or by tbe love of his people. 

Dionysius said at his death that he left his son an 
empire cemented with bands of iron ; but Dionysius 
the younger was much inferior to him in ability, and 
after leading an indolent life, was dethroned in 356 
by his nepheyr Dion, and was afterwards obliged to 
maintain himself by keeping a school. 

At Syracuse, as well as elsewhere, the valour of the 
Greeks was fast declining; tliis bamer to the Car- 
thaginian power was much weakened ; and now, -sixty 
years after the death of Alexander, while the wntrs 
between the lessor powers into which his empire was 
broken up, were raging iiercely, the Romans, rulers 
of their mountainous peninsula, and the Carthaginians, 
lords of the sea, first began the struggle which was to 
decide which of them should be the dominant power, 
ignorant alike of the prophecy which had given die 
ibremost place to Japhet, and declared that Canaan 
should be a servant.' 

FART IL FIRST 'FUmC WAR. B. C. 263-'240« 

J'he beginning of the dispute between Rome and Car- 
tilage, seems to have been the aid which the Romans 
sent to the Slaraertines, a settlement of Italian soldiers 
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in* Sicily, wliere first commenced wliat was called tlie 
Punic War, from Poenus, tbe Latin fer a Pl3ia3iiician. 

The contest was at first entirely in Sicily, till at 
length the Eomans, finding the disadvantage of having 
no power hy sea, hnilt a fieet of their ovm, after the 
model of a Carthaginian war galley, which had been 
stranded on their coast. They furnished their ships 
with machines to gi'apple with and sink those of the 
enemy, and by this means so compensated for their 
inferiority in skill, that they were victorious in several 
sea-fights, and at last landed a considerable force, under 
the command of the Consul, Marcus Attilius Eegulus, 
on the Carthaginian territory in Africa. 

Eegulus gained several successes at first, and the 
Senate continued him in the command there after his 
year of consulship 'ivas over, though he entreated to be 
allowed to return home to his own little farm, as a 
slave had stolen his implements of husbandry, and he 
feared that his wife and children would be in want if 
he continued absent. The Senate promised to pro- 
vide for them, and he remained in Africa, where he 
had made great progress, when Xantippus, a Spartan 
general, who chanced to be at Carthage, placed him- 
self at the head of the army, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. 

Knowing the manner in which the cruel and jealous 
Carthaginians were wont to requite the services 
rendered to them, especially by strangers, Xantippus 
tied for his life immediately after his victory, and in- 
deed it is said, that he did not escape, being thrown 
into the sea by the master of the ship in which he 
sailed, by orders of the Carthaginian Senate. 

After a long captivity, Eegulus was sent home by the 
Carthaginians to carry proposals of peace, which they 
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hoped to make him urge upon his countiymen, hj forchig 
him to swear that he would return to his prison, if the 
terms were not accepted. He arrived before the, walls 
of Eoine, but he would not enter the city, saying that 
lie was no longer a senator, no longer a man of con- 
sular rank, but only a slave of Cartilage. The Senate 
met without the walls to hear him, and highly did they 
esteem him, when he spoke exactly contrary to his own 
interest, advising them hy all means to persist in the 
wtir, explaining to them the weak points of Cartha,ge, 
and bogging them not to waste one thought on the 
safety of himself, an old man, who could be of little 
further ben eft to the state. He even dissuaded them 
from exchanging prisoners, by which means he might 
have been saved, sa,ying that they would thus be the 
losers, since no less than thirteen Carthaginian generals 
were in their hands, and he was the only Roman com- 
mander who was a prisoner. 

The Senate, almost against their will, were thus 
per,suaded to continue the war, and tried to induce him 
to disregard the oath extorted from him by force, and 
remain at home instead of returning to chains and 
death; but this noble-minded man stood firm against 
their entreaties, and the tears of his wife and children. 
The sacredness of his word, and the good of his countiy, 
were dearer to him than life and liberty, and without 
setting foot either within the walls of Rome, or on his 
own beloved estate, he went back to his enemies. The 
Carthaginians, unable to appi’eciate his greatness, and 
enraged at him for disappointing their plans, put him 
to death with cruel tortures but the gloiy of his name 
has never been forgotten. 

The continuance of the war obtained for the Romans 
a more favourable treaty than had been at first pro™ 
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po9»j(I. Tlie Carthaginians, weaiy of a war which had 
lasted t-weiitj- three years, and "was doing much injury 
to their commerce, gave up to the Romans the islands 
of Sardinia a,nd Sicily, with the exception of Syracuse, 
•which still continued independent, at least in name, 
and a peace was concluded in 240, putting an end to 
the. First Punic War, ■ 

PAET , IN- ITALY.'- B. C. 219-203 ■ 

Aftee the close of the First Punic War, there was an 
interval of peace, and for the second time since the 
foundation of Rome, the temple of Janus 'was closed. 
Meanwhile, the losses that Carthage had sustained 
were deeply felt in that city, and Hamilcar, the most 
able of her statesmen, declared that he was bringing 
up his four sons to he lion- whelps against Rome. He 
tried to compensate for the loss of Sicily, by extending 
the power of Carthage over Spain, then called Ibeiia, 
whence much wmalth was derived from the rich silver 
mines; but the Kelts and Iberians, who inhabited 
Spain, : 'were a, .warlike-, race,- .-and' liamilcar-. .at „ length- , 
fell - i.a .^batt!e - with them, leaving -the/ coiniBaiid of the-, 
army to his youngest son, Hannibal, who at nine years 
;old,,had; been 'led to; ^'the .altar' of Baal, .' and 'there 'made//: 
to S'vmiir eternal hatred to Rome. 

No soon.er had Hannibal trained Ms army to obey 
him impliciily, than he sought a quarrel with Rome, 
lio[5iug to strike a blow ■which must be fatal to her. 
In 219 he took Sagiintum, a Spanish town in alliance 
wdtli the Romans, and as soon as they complained of 
his breach of the treaty, set off to invade Italy itself. 
His march was one of the most celebrated that was 
ever made At the head of a force, consisting partly of 
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> Cartliaginiaiis, partly of Gauls, and Spanisli 

j -witli a body of Moorisb,- or Numidiaii borse, and 

; twenty-two elephants, he crossed the Pyrenees, 

i marched round the Gulf of Lyons, and entered upon 

the passage of the Alps, which had hitherto never been 
.i;. ■ ■ trodden excepting., .by the. : Gauls. : .-The hardships:' 'an 

1 difhculties with which he had to contend, were dread- 

■ ful; he had to fight his way through treacherous 

’ Gauls, to climb jjrecipice after precipice, to struggle 

t with snow and ice, and even in one instance to cut out 

I a way through the solid rock; hut at length his per- 
il severance was rewarded by seeing the fair plains of 

f Italy lie extended at his feet, and he entered on the 

[ beautiful country on the banks of the river Eridanus, 

'.t . or Po. 

I: Publius Cornelius Scipio, the Consul who first led 

I his troops against him, was totally defeated on the 

[ river Ticiniis, and so severely wounded, that he was 

I mth difficulty saved by his son Publius, who gallantly 

^ defended him, and led him out of the battle. Before 

|i he had recovered from his wound, his colleague, Tibe- 

f rius Semproniiis Longus, fancying he should enjoy the 

iJ: sole credit of the victory, again offered Hannibal battle, 

I and met with a disastrous defeat at Trebia. 

f During the winter which now set in, Hannibal made 

;; his way through the marshes of the Arno, where both 

i he and his army suffered dreadfully from the uBhealthy 

1 atmosphere, which caused him to lose an eye, and such 

; were the difficulties of the march, that his life was said ^ 

] to have been saved by the last remaining elephant, 

j; which carried him safely through the swamp. 

I He again defeated the Romans at the lake Thra- 

I symene, and entered upon the plains of Campania, with- 

' out having experienced a check, until Quintus Pabius 
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Mj&imiis was appointed Dictator. Fablns never ofi’ered 
battle^ but acquired the name of Cunctator, or De- 
layer, by always keeping encamped near tlie enemy, 
harassing the stragglers, and preventing them from 
obtaining provisions, by which means he reduced thein 
to great straits ; but when he went out of ofHce, and 
Lucius -Emilias Paulas, and Cains Terentius Yarro, 
became consuls, the rashness of YaxTo prevailed over 
the counsels of his wiser colleague, and involved them 
in the battle of Cannm, the most ruinous of all JEmilius 
did his utmost to retrieve the day, but in vain; the 
slaughter was immense, and very few saved themselves 
by flight. The tribune Lentuius, in the course of Ms 
hight, found JEmilius sitting on a stone, bleeding fast, 
and offered him his own horse .to escape; hut the 
Consul refused, desiring him to save Mmselfi and saying 
he had no min^ either to have to justify himself or to 
accuse his colleague before the Senate. The pursuers 
here approaching, Lentuius was obliged to fiy, and 
looking back, saw the Consul fall pierced with darts. 
So great was the loss, that Hannibal’ sent to Carthage 
a bushel of the rings, worn by the equites, collected 
from the held of battle, 

Cannm was the point of Hannibars chief success, 
and it has often been matter of surprise that he did not 
instantly march upon Rome; but his own losses had 
been considerable, and the Carthaginians, with their 
usual base jealousy, would not send him fresh supplies ; 
besides which, the army that he stil possessed was 
rendered less prompt and vigorous, by the pleasures to 
which they were tempted by the wealth and delicious 
climate of Campania. 

His brother Hasdrubal was in Spain, collecting 
troops for him, but vras there opposed by Scipio and 



Ills brother, until at length he succeeded in defeating 
them ill a battle, in which thej were both skin, and he 
then inarched in Hannibal’s track to enter Italy. At 
the river Metaurus he was met by the Consul, Cains 
Claudius Nero, and killed in battle, after which Nero 
returning to the south, ordered his head to be thrown 
down in front of his brother’s camp, and sent two 
prisoners to carry the news of the defeat to Hannibal, 
After this disaster, Hannibal was never able to attempt 
any great thing against the Romans ; but he would not 
leave Italy, and remained •with his army in Eruttium, 
the extreme south of the peninsula, waiting, in the vain 
hope of some turn of affairs to his advantage, and 
seeing plainly that the only chance for Carthage was in 
weakening Rome in her own neighboux'hood, 

PAET IV. C02iCLUSI0N OF THE SECONP PUNIC WAR, 

B.C. 214-201. 

The Carthaginians had all this time been endeavouring 
to stir up enemies against Rome. They entered into 
an alliance -with Philip, King of Macedon, the same 
wdio poisoned Aratus, and lie began to entertain pro- 
jects of crossing the Adriatic Sea, and invading Italy ; 
but the Romans stirred up the JEtolians to attaclv him, 
and by this means gave him sufficient occupation at 

The Cartha,ginians next induced the Greek city of 
Syracuse to shake off the alliance -with the Romans, ^ 
and declare in their favour. Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellas, a fierce and impetuous soldier, who had served 
against Hannibal with great distinction, was sent to 
reduce the city, hut he met with great difficulties, for the 
town was well fortified, and within it was Archimedes, 
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one of the most famous matheiiiaticiaiis that ever 
existed, who invented machines which the hesieg;ers 
exceedingly dreaded. At last, after a two years’ siege, 
Marcellas discovered a weak place in tlie walls, by 
which he succeeded in surprising the citizens and taking 
the town by assault. He gave up the city to be plun- 
dered, and his troops exercised great cruelties. Archi- 
medes was slain by a soldier who did not know him, 
although Marcellus had given especial orders tliat he 
should be spared. It is said that he was so intentiy 
occupied with a mathematical problem, that ho never 
heard the storm of the city, and was first roused by a 
soldier, who rushed with a drawn sword, and held it 
over his head. Wait,” said Arcliimedes, till I have 
finished iny demonstration;” but the man not under- 
standing him, killed him on the spot. Syracuse was 
taken in 212, and thenceforth became part of the 
Boman province of Sicily. 

The young Publius Cornelius Scipio, who had saved 
his father’s life at the Ticiniis, wms appointed, at 
twenty-four years of age, to the command in Spain, 
He was one of the best as well as the greatest of the 
Homans, with an earnest belief in the protection and 
guidance of the gods, and never undertaking anything 
without prayer ; and of a disposition so amiable, that he 
gained the afiection of his army, and won many allies 
to the cause of Rome. In Spain he was completely 
successful, winning the whole of the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions, and gaining the aliiance of many of the Kelts, 
after which he returned to Rome, and represented to 
the Senate that the best hope' of obliging Hannibal to 
leave Italy, wmuld be to carry the war into Africa, so as 
to oblige him to return to the ^defence of Carthage. 

The cautious old Fabius thought the enterprise too 



dangerous, and prevailed on tlie Senate, instead ?)f 
giving Scipio an army to invade Africa, only to appoint 
liim proconsul of Sicily, with leave to cross to Africa if 
he thonglit it expedient. In Sicily, therefore, he col- 
lected a great number of Italians, trained them in the 
use of arms, and at length sailed for Africa, where, by 
wnnning to Ms cause Masinissa, King of !N"umidia, lie 
deprived Carthage of the Moorish horse, which had 
hitherto been her great strength. 

The Carthaginians were obliged to recall Hannibal 
to protect them, but even he was not equal in geneiM- 
ship to Scipio, and was totally defeated at the battle of 
Zama. The loss was so great, that the Carthaginians 
found it impossible to continue the war, and were 
forced to accept the hard terms which the Eomans 
imposed. They were to give up all their war-galleys 
and elephants, and never to build any more ships, or 
train elephants for war ; they were to pay an immense 
tribute, and never make war upon any ally of Koine ; 
and thus, with a complete crushing of their power, 
ended the Second Punic War in 201. 

Scipio was I'eceived at Eome with a ma,gnificent 
triumph, and obtained the surname of Africanus. He 
was the first Eoman who studied Greek literature and 
arts, wMch were at that time despised by most of his 
stern rugged countrymen, 

Hannibal remained for some time longer at Car- 
thage, doing his best to improve the institutions of his 
country, until his enemies accused him to the Eomans 
of caballing against them, and he was obliged to fij to 
the court of Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
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GROWTH OR THE .ROMAN POWER,' ■ 

^ PART I. MAKISTERS OF THE . LATER COmiONWEALTIL 

B.G, 201 - 146 . 

Until the end of tlie Second Punic War, the con- 
tinual warfare of the Romans miglit be regarded as 
necessary to secure their independence, since if tliej 
had not overcome the Etruscans, the Samnites, and the 
Carthaginians, they would assuredly have been crushed 
by them. After this period, however, their wars were 
only for the sake of conquest, and for the most part, 
unnecessar}’" and unjust; but the leading men in the 
state promoted them because they were the means of 
obtaining distinction ; and the lower classes, because so 
much wealth was acquired from the conquered coun- 
tries, that no taxes were asked from the Roman 
citizens. 

The usual policy of the Romans was to find a pre- 
text for w'ar with the greater states, by undertaking 
the protection of some petty nation on the borders, 
which, whether justly or unjustly, complained of op- 
pression ; then to break the pov/er of the unfortunate 
kingdom, and make a peace with it on terms so hard, 
that when the first effects of tlie defeat had slightly 
worn otr, there was sure to be a rising against it, which 
the Romans chose to call rebellion, and thereupon to 
complete its overthrow, and turn it into a Roirmii 
j>rovince. Rot unlike the manner in wliich a cat treats 
her prey, first laming it, and then letting it imogiuo 
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itself free for a few moments, but on the first struggle 
to escape, completing its destruction, and devouring it 
at her leisure. 

The allies who had first asked their aid fared no 
better, but were soon east oiF, and a pretence found for 
subduing them, and at last no colour was even sought 
for such injustice, and Rome ruled only by the right of 
the strongest. 

The Consuls usually spent the year of their consulate 
at Rome, and at its close took their choice of the pro- 
vinces, where they were either to govern or to conduct 
the war, \vith the title of Proconsul, and more absolute 
authority than they had enjoyed at home. They con- 
tinued there three, five, or even eight years, according 
to the will of the Senate, or the circumstances of the 
time. Lesser provinces were given to the Prsetors 
after their year of office was at an end, with the title 
of Propr^tor, and thus every Roman of rank was 
obliged in his turn to become a statesman and a 
general. 

They often used their authority shamefully, cruelly 
oppressing the subject people, and gathering to them- 
selves immense fortunes out of the public revenues, 
'rhe days were gone by when a Roman patrician 
gloried in his honest poveiTy, and patricians and ple- 
beians alike for the most part grasped at ail they could 
acquire both of land and of slaves. The Liciniaii law 
against holding moi'e than an estate of a certain size 
was evaded, and the captives taken in war being sold at 
a cheap rate, every rich man had his house and estate 
filled %vith multitudes of them. They were made to 
till the land entirely, so as to leave no employment for 
the poorer freemen who had hitherto been hired for 
the purpose ; and not only this, but they manufactured 
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al]*' tliat their master /.required in. Ms^ familj, dresses, 
furniture, (fee,, putting the artizans of Rome out of 
work, while there were some who, being of G-recian 
blood, were capable of high cultivation of mind, and 
were often more learned than their masters, by whom 
they were employed as secretaries, and as tutors for 
their children. ’This upper class of slaves seem for the 
most part to have been well treated, and often were 
much attached to their lord, by whom they were often 
released from bondage. 

The worst use to which the Romans put their slaves 
was to make them light with each other for their 
amusement. These unfortunate lighting slaves were 
called gladiators, and kept in schools, where they were 
carefully trained in the use of arms, but without the 
slightest hope of ever using them for any purpose but 
the destruction of each other. Large buildings were 
erected, called amphitheatres, in the form of a circle, 
or of a horse-shoe, with an open space strewed with 
sand in the middle, and seats rising one behind the 
other around, where the spectators sat at their ease, 
watching sometimes fights between wild beasts, some- 
times between beasts and men, and sometimes between 
gladiators, fights even to the death. When a gladiator 
■was ^yollnded, his antagonist^ who had probably that 
very morning eaten of the same food and drunk of the 
same cup, turned to the spectators to demand what 
should be his fate; if they turned down their thumbs, 
the poor maif s life wms spai*ed for the time, if they held 
them up, the victor was obliged to kill him, and the 
victor himself had nothing to expect but in his turn to 
be put to death when Ms strength or good fortune 
should depart. 

Shows of gladiators were what the Romans chiefly 
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delighted in, and even at last almost required of c«a* 
dictates for the consulship. It is frightful to think of 
the multitudes thus “ butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day/' and, as well might be expected, the pleasure they 
took in the sight of such spectacles, served above all 
things to harden their hearts and increase their in- 
difference to human suffering. 

Tfith all this, there was much more of taste for 
literature at Rome than there had ever been before, 
that learning, be it remembered, which does not, of 
necessity, either improve or soften the disposition. 
Books, works of art, and teachers of every description, 
came from Greece, philosophy and eloquence were 
studied, the knowledge of the Greek language became a 
necessary accomplishment, and the Romans began to 
compose for themselves, though their works were in 
general but poor imitations of those of Greece, It was 
now, too, that the whole Greek mythology was adopted ; 
some believed, some laughed at it, all earnestness of 
faith was fast becoming forgotten ; the Epicurean 
philosophy was professed by great numbers, and with 
it came deadness to all the higher and better principles 
that had once served as motives of action. 

Luxury and splendour were fast increasing with 
riches. Every wealthy Roman possessed a house in 
the city, and one villa or more at his country property, 
decorated in the richest manner he could afford, with 
the pavement of the court composed of tiles, in beau- 
tiful mosaic work, and the gardens laid out with great 
care and cost, with statues, beautifully-trained trees, 
and fish-ponds. The fish were kept for amusement, 
and indeed, one Roman Senator was accused in public 
of liaving shed tears for the death of a favourite 
fish, to which he retorted by saying his accuser 
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liHd lost three wives without weepiug for one of 
them. 

The couches on which the Eomans lay at meal* 
times were covered with cushions, and so arranged as 
to hold three persons , the feasts were of the most sump- 
tuous kind, consistiug of rich meats, vegetables cooked 
in different ways, varieties of fish, sometimes brought 
from a great distance, fatted dormice, and other deli- 
cacies, ivhich to our taste would be equally strange. 

Those who wished to maintain the severe old manners 
viewed this style of living with great displeasure, and 
did ail they could, by edicts, to prevent it. Sometimes 
they forbade the haying more than a certain number of 
guests, sometimes the dressing more than three dishes 
of meat ; notv there was a law against the fatting of dor- 
mice, and now against any pdultiy appearing at table 
except one old thin hen ; but it was all in vain, the laws 
were evaded and disregarded, and the feasts continually 
gre\Y more splendid and costly. 

Dress, too, was becoming very different; the colour 
of the toga was varied, and at last other garments, con- 
sidered more becoming, were adopted, and the toga 
itself was only used when it was necessary to appear in 
the official dress of a citizen. Ladies had at one time 
been prohibited from driving in a chariot, or wearing 
gold or purple, but at last they would submit no longer, 
and raised a great tumult for the repeal of the law. 
Marcus Porcius Cato, the censor, a stern, plain old 
Roman, opposed them with all his might. He said the 
poorer w^ould be tempted to vie with the rich, and grow 
ashamed of their poverty. “And,” most wisely said 
he, “she who once begins to blush for doing what she 
ought, will quickly cease to blush for doing wiiat she 
ought not.” However, the ladies gained their point, 
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and soon were spending immense siims on gold afid 
jewels. 

Ail this time, however, the Eoman army did not lose 
its effectiveness, and fought with much more knowledge 
of tactics than previously. Wherever they rested they 
threw up a rampart, and dug a deep ditch around the 
camp, which was always exactly square, with four 
gates, and often so firmly made, that the remains exist 
to the present day. So complete was the discipline, 
that it was impossible to take a Roman camp hy sur- 
prise, and every soldier knew his own post without 
chance of a mistake. The winters were usually em- 
ployed in strengthening the defences, or in constructing 
roads, so as to secure the communication with Rome, 
and from one station to another; roads so solid, that 
many are still in existence. The soldiers were often 
rewarded for their services by being allowed to settle in 
the conquered countiies without losing their rights as 
citizens, and the colonies thus formed had privileges 
superior to those of the other towns in the provinces. 

The changes here related were gradually coming on 
during the period upon which the history now enters, 
and as it is difficult to mai'k the commencement of each, 
it has been thought better to put them together at the 
beginning, so as to explain much that v/ili follow. 

PAETII. WAE WITH MACEDOX. B.C. 235-146. 

Before the end of the Punic War, the Romans had 
already made themselves known in Greece, by putting 
an end to the piracies of the jfllyrians, whose country 
was their first possession on the eastern shore of the 
Adrirdic. They had likewise formed an alliance with 
the yEtolians, wliom they had stirred up against Philip, 
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of'Macecionj so' as to isreveiit liiiii' froiiixoming t^ 
: tlie: aid ■ of IlannibaL , 

; , Tke' hard pressed by PMIipy called 
upon tke Romans for help, an invitation which they 
rejoiced in accepting, and in 196, Titus' Quinctius Fla- 
minius, defeated Philip at the rocks of Cynocephal^e, and 
obliged him to accept such terms as the Romans were 
willing to grant. In particular, Philip was forced to give 
up all the G-reek towns, both in Europe and Asia, and 
Flaminius, going to Corinth, when great numbers of 
Greeks were assembled at the Isthmian games, declared 
to them that Rome bestowed freedom upon Greece. 

The joy of the Greeks was excessive, their shouts 
rose so loud that it was said that birds high in the air 
fell down stunned by the noise, and no honours were 
deemed too great for Flaminius, their deliverer ; but it 
soon proved that the promised freedom only meant that 
it was Rome, instead of Macedon, that held them in 
bondage, as the stern interference of their new masters 
made them feel, whenever they attempted any exertion 
of free will. 

This surrender of the cities held by Philip in Asia, 
gave occasion to the Romans for interference there. 
They had likewise two allies, whose quarrel they chose 
to support against Syria, namely, the young King 
Ptolemy of Egypt, and Eumenes, King of Pergamus ; 
nor was Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, disposed 
to avoid a war. Hannibal was at his court, and ever 
persevering in enmity to the Romans, -was persuading 
him to go himself to invade Greece, whilst he gave 
another army to Hannibal, with which a second time 
to attack the Romans in Italy. 

Antiochus was at first pleased with the project, and 
actually led an army into A^tolia; but his pride and 
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jealoRSj of Hannibal presented him from listening*"to 
his further proposals ; he wasted his time in pleasure in 
the Isle of Euboea, and at last, on the approach of the 
Eomans, returned to Asia Minor. Lucius Cornelns 
Scipio offered to conduct the war; and his brother, 
the great Afrieanus, accompanied him as his legate. 
A great battle was fought at Mount Sipjlus, in which 
Antiochus was totally defeated. Neither of the two 
great generals were present at this battle, since Afri- 
canus was absent in consequence of illness, and Hannibal 
was besieged in a town of Pamphylia, but it is said 
they met on friendly terms about this time, and Scipio, 
in the course of the conversation, asked Hannibal who 
he thought the greatest of generals. ^‘Alexander,” 
answered Hannibal ; and Scipio asking whom he con- 
sidered the next, he said, “Pyrrhus.” “And the third ?” 
“Myself,” was the reply. “What would you have 
said if you had conquered me said Scipio. “ Then,” 
said the Carthaginian, “I should have placed myself 
before Alexander.” 

When peace was made, the Eomans insisted that 
Antiochus should dismiss Hannibal from his court ; 
Scipio remonstrated against this as ungenerous per- 
secution of a brave enemy, but in vain, and Hannibal 
wms obliged to seek protection from Prusias, King of 
Bithynia. Here again the Eomans pursued him, in- 
sisting that Prusias should drive him away, and Han- 
nibal, worn out with disappointment and vexation, put 
an end to his life by poison, saying that he would rid 
the Eomans of their fears of an old man. 

Lucius Scipio received the surname of Asiaticus, but 
the year after his return to Eome, Marcus Porcius Cato 
called him to give an account of his government in 
yria. Africanus was greatly indignant at the accu- 
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sfEions laid against liis brotlier, and rescued liim hj 
force from the hands of the tribune, but Cato proceeded 
to require of himself an account of the spoil of Car- 
thage. Africanus, whose conduct had been perfectly 
upright, would not say a word in answer to the charges 
laid against him, and on the second day of his trial, 
just as the judges had taken their seats, he exclaimed, 

This is the anniYersary of my victory of Zama, let us 
return thanks to the gods, instead of sitting wrangling 
here.’’ The senate were carried away by the recol- 
lection ; Scipio led the way to the Capitol, and after 
the sacrifice had been performed, he left the city, no 
one ofiering Mm any opposition, going to his own estate 
at Liternum, where he spent the rest of his life, and de- 
sired to be buried there, that his ungrateful city might 
not possess even his bones. 

He died in 1B3. In the same year died Hannibal, 
and likewise Philopoemon, the brave Achaean, often 
called the last of the Greeks, who was taken prisoner 
and shamefully murdered by the Messenians. 

FiiBT HI. PERSECUTION OF THE JEIVS. B. C. 167-107. 

The wars of Antioehus the Great are predicted in the 
Book of Daniel. The Jews suffered much in Ms time, 
as their country was generally the battle-field on which 
he fought with the Ptolemies. Pie was killed while 
plundering the temple of Elymais, in Persia, in 187, 
and it was in the reign of his son Seleiicus, called in 
Daniel a raiser of taxes, that Heliodorus was sent to 
carry off the sacred treasures from Jerusalem. Onias, 
the high-priest, assembled the people, and offered up 
the most earnest prayers for protection ; and they were 
answered as of old, for just as Heliodorus was about to 
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break into tke treasuiy, there appeared a horse and Ms 
rider of glorious beauty, arrayed in glittering armour, 
and attended by two young men of equally marvellous 
appearance, who smote the spoiler to the ground, and 
scourged him, so that he was carried out speechless 
and senseless. 

Onias, at the entreaty of the friends of Heliodorus, 
odered up prayers for him, and the two angelic forms 
once more visited him, told him that his life had been 
spared at the intercession of the high-priest, and bade 
him publish to all the world the mighty works of the 
Lord. 

Thus the chosen people were once more visibly 
assured “ that the angel of the Lord tarrieth round 
about them that fear him and it was well for them 
that their faith should be thus strengthened, since 
heathenism was now about to make a great effort to 
overwhelm that single spot of light which shone in 
Judea. 

Heliodorus poisoned his master Seleucus, and An- 
tioclius Epiphanes, second son of Antiochus the Great, 
usurped the throne, ^Hhe vile person obtained the 
kingdom by flatteries.” His wickedness and cruelty 
were great, and his folly and levity made him despised 
by all. After drinking to excess he would wander 
about the streets of Antioch, dressed in a white gar- 
ment, and thro'w stones at all he met ; and he behaved 
at the festivals of his own gods in such a manner as to 
make them more a jest than a solemnity. iJ^'everthe- 
less, he was resolved to force their worship upon all his 
subjects. The good high-priest, Onias, was supplanted 
by his apostate brothers, Jason and lienelaus, who 
supported the king’s plans, set up an arena at Jeru- 
salem for the practice of the Greek exerci*ses, and 
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alowed the priests themselyes to leave the service of 
the altar, to contend in the games of -wrestliiig, tlirow- 
iiig the ..disc, . &c. ' 

Soon orders were sent that the Temple should be 
dedicated to Jupiter, and the king himself soon after 
coming to Jerusalem, broke into the Holy Place, offered 
swine's flesh on the altar, and sprinkled the whole 
building with broth of swine’s flesh in order to desecrate 
it. Every Jew who refused to sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
carry ivy in a procession in honour of Bacchus, or to 
eat swdiie’s flesh, was put to death with cruel tortures. 
Two women who had circumcised their children were 
thrown from the walls after their babes had been hung 
round their necks ; and the venerable scribe Eleazar, 
and the mother with her seven sons, ivere the most 
noted of the other martju’s. Many Jews, however, 
submitted ; an altar of Jupiter was raised in the very 
Holy of Holies, and never had the true worship seemed 
in so much danger as when the Temple was desecrated, 
and priests and people alike apostate. 

At last at the little town of Modin in Judea, when 
the peo|)le were gathered together by an officer of 
Antiochus, and called upon to offer sacrifice, Matta- 
thias, one of the seed of Aaron, firmly refused, and full 
of righteous zeal, struck down a Jew who Tvas advanc- 
ing to the altar of Jupiter, and then, with the aid of liis 
sons, and some of the other Jews, overpowered and 
killed the Greeks. 

They then fled with their families to the mountains, 
where they were joined by many other faithful Jews, 
and began to make war upon their enemies. Matta- 
thias himself did not live long, and at his death he 
appointed to the command Ms third son, Judas, called, 
from his courage, Maccabmus, or the Hammerer. 
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Judas was one wlio trusted in the protection of G^dj 
and who therefore obtained it ; with very inferior num- 
bers he thrice routed the whole Greek army, and re- 
covered the whole of J udea. He marched to J erusalem, 
entered the city, and purihed the Temple on the veiy 
day three years after it had been dedicated to Jupiter ; 
but the fortress on Mount Zion -was held by a garrison 
of apostate Jews, who greatly harassed their country- 
men in the city. 

Antiochus Epiphanes had made an expedition into 
Perisa, where he learnt the tidings of the success of 
the Jews. In great fury he set out to chastise them, 
hut on his way he was siezed by an agonizing and 
loathsome disease, and suffered almost equal anguish of 
mind at the thought of his cruelty and sacrilege. He 
died in 163, and was succeeded by his son Antiochus 
Enpator, who followed up the war against Maccabasus 
and his brothers, until he was dethroned by his cousin 
Demetrius. Judas now sent to request the alliance of 
the Eomans, hut before the ambassadors returned, in 
a battle with the apostate Jews, he was defeated and 
slain, and the faithful were again reduced to the 
greatest distress. BaJlying around his brother Jona- 
than, they again showed great coimage, and gained 
more and more ground from their enemies, until they 
f nally obtained, in the year 143j an acknowledgment 
both from Synia and Home, that they were a free and 
independent people. 

Jonathan was about this time treacherously mur- 
dered, hut his brother Simon succeeded to the govern- 
ment, and was at once prince and high-priest of the 
Jews ; his son succeeded him, and his grandson, Aris- 
tobulus, assumed the title of king, 

Onias, the son of the former high-priest, who had 


b(3^ii banisliecl by Antiochus Epipbanes, liacl founded a 
settlement of Jews in Egypt, with a temple, which had 
once been dedicated to Isis, thus fulfilling a prophecy 
of Isaiah, that iiYe cities in Egypt should speak the 
language of Canaan. 

PART iV ' PINAL CONQUEST OF GREECE. B. 0. 196-145. 

Philip, Eing of Macedon, remained subject to Rome 
after his defeat at Cynocephala3, but nourished a hitter 
hatred against the Romans, which was inherited by his 
son Perseus, who coming to the throne in 179, made 
a last struggle for independence. After the war had 
lasted a considerable time, Lucius AEmilius Paulus, 
son of him who was killed at Cannfo, was sent against 
him, conducted the war with gi*eat skill, and at last 
defeated him at Pydna, in 168. Perseus fied, and 
wandered about in a miserable state, till at last he was 
captured at Samothrace. He sent to entreat the victor 
not to exhibit him in his triumph, to which all the 
answer that H^milius vouchsafed was, ^^The favour he 
asks of me, he may obtain of himself meaning that 
Perseus had it his power to escape this indignity by 
suicide, for so perverted were the notions of the Eom- 
mans, that they esteemed self-murder as something 
brave and high-spirited, instead of looking upon it as a 
cowardly means of escaping misfortune. 

Htmilius was generally esteemed a humane man, and 
he highly valued the learning and arts of the Greeks ; 
yet he did not oppose an order which arrived from the 
Senate, that no less than seventy cities of Epirus should 
be given up to be plundered by his soldiers. On Ms 
return to Rome, he enjoyed a splendid triumph, being 
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rowed from the mouth of the Tiber in Perseus’s o?r/n 
state galley, and afterwards going in procession to the 
Capitol, followed by the unfortunate king, chained and 
in deep mourning, after which Perseus was sent to 
Alba, where he spent the rest of his life. 

The ^tolians, the original allies of Rome, next rose 
against them, and were speedily crushed, and the 
Senate thinking the Achasan League had shown a 
disposition to join them, required a thousand citizens 
to be sent as prisoners to Rome. Of these the most 
noted was Polybius the historian, son of one of the 
chief men of Megalopolis. At Rome he became a 
great friend of AEmilius, who placed under his care his 
two sons, the youngest of whom, having been adopted 
by Scipio, the son of African us, bore the name of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio iEmilianus. These exiles 
remainded for seventeen years at Rome, all their 
entreaties to be allowed to return home being refused, 
until at last AEmilianus begged Cato, the censor, to use 
his induenee in their behalf, and on the next debate 
Cato arose, and said, It was a waste of time to ques- 
tion whether these wretched old men should lay then 
bones in Italy or Achgea.” His unfeeling speech had 
the effect of exciting some contemptuous pity, and they 
were at length permitted to return. 

The unjust yoke which Rome had imposed upon 
Greece was severely felt, and the Achmans at last 
began to struggle against , it. Lucius Mummius came 
to oppose them, easily routed their forces, and entering 
Corinth, gave it up to be plundered and burnt. The 
various rich metal oraaments of the houses and tem- 
ples, being melted together in the flames, formed a 
mass of metal, which was called Corinthian brass, 
and was considered as one of the best materials for 
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sMoary. Great numbers of choice pictures, statuesj 
and other works of art,' were captured. Muniiiiius, a 
rough ignorant plebeian, only valued them because 
others ' thought ' them precious, and was nmcli laughed 
at by the more cultivated Romans for telling the 
masters of the ships to whose' care he, committed them, 
that they must supply new ones if these were lost. 
He was, however, more honest than many who had 
more education, for he took no private property, and 
only sent that of the state to Rome ; nor did he even 
help himself to the price of any of these spoils, but 
after exhibiting them in his triumph, gme tlieoi freely 
to adorn the public buildings of Rome. 

The ruin of Corinth was in 145, and with it fell the 
last remains of Grecian independence, Greece became 
a Roman province under the name of Achsea, and 
therefore shared the fate of its Roman masters. Athene 
was still celebrated for its learning and beauty, and 
became a sort of college for the studies of the young 
Romans. 

FART V THIRD PUNIC WAR, B. C. 149-146. 

The victory by which the Romans had broken the 
strength of Carthage had not contented them; they 
were resolved on the complete destruction of their 
ancient enemy, and only watched for a pretext for 
treading her underfoot. 

It was not long before they found one. The old 
Humidian king, Masinissa, their ally, wms constantly 
making inroads on the domains of Carthage and rob- 
bing the inhabitants, who took up arms to repel these 
incursions ; the Romans called this a breaking of the 
treaty, which forbade them to make war on the friends 
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of Eome, and prepared to punisli them. If the uiiff'.r- 
tiinate Carthaginians had been overcome when m pos- 
session of ships, trained elephants, bands of practised 
soldiers, and such a general as Hannibal, much less 
could they hope for success in their present weakened 
state, and they therefore declared themselves willing to 
do anything to avert the wrath of their oppressors. 

They gave hostages, yielded up their arms, destroyed 
the fortifications of the city, but all in vain ; the Eo- 
mans were resolved to drive them to extremity, and 
sent them for answer that nothing would satisfy the 
Senate excepting that they should all leave their city, 
that it should be overthrown, and they transplanted to 
another spot at a distance from the sea. This last 
command was more than they could endure ; all with 
one voice declared that death was better than such 
usage, and prepared to hold out to the last. Men, 
women, and children laboured to rebuild the walls; 
new weapons were made from the iron and brass used 
in the houses and furniture ; even gold and silver were 
melted up for the purpose, and when ropes were needed 
for the machines, the women cut ofif their long hair and 
twdsted it into cordage. 

Scipio JEmiiianus was appointed to subdue them, 
and landed with a large army, with which he began 
the siege of the city; but for a whole year all his 
attempts were baffled by the despairing inhabitants, 
who held out in spite of hunger, misery, and factions 
among themselves. When at length he forced the 
walls, each of the tall houses was defended against hi in 
like a fortress, and could not be taken till after much 
hard fighting, in which numbers of his soldiers perish- 
ed, and day after day fire and slaughter raged in the 
streets. Scipio himself was struck ^rith the overthrow 
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of^he once might j city ; he shed tears at the sight of 
the desolation around, as he reflected that in its turn 
Eome might he destined to decay and fiill. 

Garthage was hy order of the Senate completely 
ruined and laid waste; the inhabitants who still sur- 
¥ived were sold for slares, and the country round 
formed into a Eoman province. This was in the year 
146, the same as witnessed the equally cruel destruction 
of .Gorinth. 

Scipio i'eturned to Borne, and was, as usual, honoured 
with a triumph, and with the surname of Africanus, 
He was afterwards sent into Spain, where the Kelts 
were making a brave resistance to the encroachments 
of the Bomans. The town of Numantia held out 
against him for two years ; and at last, after dreadful 
sufferings from famine, the unhappy people died by 
each other’s hands rather than yield to the conqueror, 
and he a second time found himself the victor over a 
scene of desolaton. His personal character seems to 
have been kind, upright, and generous, but, like all 
other Bomans, he unscrupulously executed the cruel 
decrees of the state, and did not spare the vanquished 
one humiliation that could conduce, as he thought, to 
his own gioiy. 

About the same time, Attains, the last King of Fer- 
gamus, bequeathed his dominions to the Eoman state, 
thus giving them a firm footing in Asia Minor, which 
they did not fail to extend, thdugh at the expense of 
% long and dreadful wars. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FACTIONS. OF HOME. b. c, 133-SO. 

FAST I. THE GEACCHI. B. C* 133“122* 

Bueing tlie period that next ensued, Eoine was reap- 
ing the reward of the misfortunes it indicted on other 
nations, in the disputes between the Senate and people, 
which filled its streets with bloodshed, and finally 
destroyed the I’epublie itself. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the first to awaken 
the spirit of faction, was the eldest son of an officer 
who had fought bravely in Spain, and of Cornelia, 
daughter to the first Scipio Africanus. Cornelia was 
beautiful, learned, and high-spirited, and when early 
left a widow, refused, which was then very unusual, all 
offers of a second marriage, for the sake of her child- 
ren, whom she brought up with great care. A lady 
who was visiting her made a great display of orna- 
ments, and in return begged to see hers, upon which 
Cornelia called her children, and said, “Behold iny 
jewels!” 

Cornelia was ambitious for her sons, and when her 
daughter Sempronia married Scipio jEmilianns, she 
used to say it was a reproach to them that she should 
be called the daughter of one Africanus and the mother- 
in-law of the other, instead of the mother of the 
Gracchi. Tiberus Gracchus, as soon as he obtained 
the tribuneship, proposed an agrarian law, so as to 
make a fresh disti'ibiition of land. The rich opposed 
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iikii mill all their might, but the /nieasiire was carried 
bj the votes of the plebeians, and he went on to pro- 
voke the Senate more and more, till, when Ms year of 
office was over, and he stood for his election the second 
time, his supporters made a great uproar in the Forum, 
and it was reported in the Senate-house that he was 
going to make himself king. The senators rushed 
down into the Forum in great anger, the plebeians fled 
in confusion, and Gracchus, falling down, was struck 
on the head with a stick and killed. ‘ His body was 
thrown into the Tiber, and no less than three hundred 
of his partizans shared the same fate. 

Cains, the brother of Tiberius, was nine years 
younger, and his mother tried to prevent him from 
engaging in the courses which had proved so fatal to 
his brother, but in vain. As soon as he was old enough 
to be elected tribune, he obtained that office, carried 
out his brother’s law, and took other steps still more 
dangerous to the state. Seipio JEmiliaiius was the 
best supporter of the Senate until his death, which hap- 
pened so suddenly, that Cains Gracchus and his sister 
■were accused of having poisoned him, but this is very 
improbable. Caius at length went out of office, and 
the Senate proceeded to repeal some of Ms measures ; 
upon which a great tumult arose, and a number of his 
supporters drew together on the Aventine Hill, threaten- 
ing to maintain their cause by force of arms. For this 
Caius was not prepared, and unable to resolve actually 
to light against his country, he joined them, without 
weapons, and tried to come to terms with the Senate. 
Instead of attending to his proposals, the Consuls sent 
an armed force, at sight of which all his followers dis- 
persed and fled. He withdrew into a sacred grove, 
where he obliged a faithful slave, who alone had fol- 
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lowed Mm, to kill Mm, after wbicii the poor slave 
on Ms own sword tkat lie migM not survive Ms master. 
The Senate had promised the weight of Gracehus’s 
head in gold to whoever should kill him, and the person 
who found his hodj cut ofi* the head, and filled it with 
melted lead in order to obtain a larger reward. His 
followers were pursued and slaughtered without mercy, 
and three thousand were killed, ten times the number 
who suffered for his brother’s sedition, so quicklj were 
the Eomans increasing in crueltj. Cornelia, after the 
loss of her ^‘jewels,” retired to her country-house, 
where she lived highly respected for many years. At 
her death a statue was raised in her honour, bearing 
the title she had coveted, and obtained at so dear a 
price — “The Mother of the Gracchi.” 

PAET II, IIARIUS. B. C. 106 - 86 . 

On the death of Masinissa, the old King of Mauritania, 
his throne was usurped by Ms nephew, Jugurtha, who 
waged a long war with the Romans. Caius Marius at 
length reduced Mm to take refuge with Boccus, another 
Numidian king, by whom he was betrayed to the 
Romans. Lucius Cornelius Syila was the ofdcer sent to 
arrange the affair, and, as if profiting by treachery was 
a thing to be proud of, caused a seal to be engraved 
with the representation of himself, recieving Jugurtha 
from Boccus, and always wore it as his signet-ring, 
thus giving great offence to Marius, who considered 
tiiat he took all the credit of the transaction to himself. 

Marius and Syila had a great hatred and contempt 
for each other. The first was a jfiebeian, born of poor 
parents in a country village, but his valour and ability 
had, wMie only a common soldier, gained the favour of 
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Scipio -^milianns, and liad since gradually raised him 
to the highest oflices in the state. He was ignorantj 
violent in his passions, with a great dislike both to the 
pride and the luxury of the patricians, and as it had 
been declared in Ms childhood that he would be seven 
times consul, he was determined, at any cost, to fuiiil 
the prediction. Sylla, born of the Cornelian gens, one 
of the noblest in Rome, had all the vices into which the 
patricians were too apt to fall, but he was an active 
•warrior, and very learned and accomplished. 

The next war was with the Cimbri and Teutones, 
two savage races,’ whose origin is not known, though, 
from their names, it would seem that the first must 
have been Kelts, and the second a part of the great 
Teutonic nation, that was spreading westwards from 
the Black Sea. They broke into Italy, and the part of 
Gaul which the Romans had subdued, and for several 
years did fearful damage there, routing all the armies 
sent against them, until Marius defeated them, first 
near Aix, in Gaul, and then near Milan, After this 
last rout, the survivors killed themselves, their wives, 
and children, and Italy was delivered from them. 

Mai'ius had already been five times consul ; when he 
obtained his next election, partly by bribery, and partly 
by promises to the factious plebeians, he behaved so 
disgracefully to the senators, that he who had hitherto 
been highly esteemed, began to be looked upon almost 
as a traitor to the state. The favourite project of the 
revolutionary party was at this time to make all the 
other Italians Roman citizens, and this was strongly 
opposed by the Senate, who feai*ed that when so many 
new voters were admitted, they should lose all infiuence 
in the assembly of the people. At last the Italians took 
up arms to obtain what they desired, and Marius was 
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obliged to fight against them. The Social War, as^it 
was called, lasted three years, and at last ended, in 88, 
in the Romans granting to all the Italians, except the 
Samnites, who were stiU in arms, the rights of Roman 
citizenship, although under cei'tain restrictions, which 
they hoped would prevent the actual Romans from 
being out- voted. 

While this was passing, Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
was becoming very dangerous to the Roman power in 
the East, and an army was to be sent against bim, of 
which Marius and Sylla were each determined to have 
the command. 

Sylla, who had just been consul, was regularly ap- 
pointed by the Senate, upon which Marius called an 
assembly of the people, and finding that even thei*e he 
should not he made general, broke into the Forum with 
his soldiers, drove the patricians out with violence, and 
made the mob declare him general. But Sylla, escap- 
ing from the tumult, went to his army, who would not 
part with him as their commander, led them into Rome, 
overcame the plebeians, had his own appointment con- 
firmed, and restored the Senate to their authority. 
Marius had fled at his approach, and Sylla, making the 
Consuls, Publius Cornelius Cinna, and Caius Octavius, 
swear to preserve affairs in the state in which he left 
them, had marched off with his army. 

Marius tried to escape to Africa, but was detained 
on the coast of Italy by contrary winds, and was obliged 
to land and hide himself in a hole among some reeds. 
Here he was taken, and carried to Minturnm, where he 
was thrown into prison, and as the Senate had sent 
orders that he was to he put to death wherever he 
was found, a soldier was sent to kill him. The prison 
was very dark, and as he lay on the ground, it seemed 
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to tie frigltened soldier that Ms eyes flashed fire, while 
he cried with a voice of thunder, ‘^‘Darest thou kill 
CaiuB Marius The man turned, ran away, in terror^ 
crying out, I cannot kill him ;” and the people of the 
town, beginning to remember the favour Marius had 
once shown the cause of the Italians, became willing to 
save him, and gave him a ship, with which he safely 
arrived on the coast of Africa. There he wandered 
about among the broken walls and columns of Carthage, 
where the governor of the province sent to warn him 
to leave the place. All the answer he returned was, 
^^Tell him that you have seen Cains Marius sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage,” as if he meant that 
greatness fallen like his own should be his protection. 

In the meantime the two consuls left at Rome had a 
violent quarrel, which ended in Ginna being driven out 
of Rome," and sending for Marius to assist him in main- 
taining his power. Marius returned, burning with rage 
against Ms enemies, still wearing the ragged di’ess in 
which he had wandered, and with his beard and hair 
untrimmed. He gathered round Mm a great army of 
Italians, and of runaway slaves, and soon forced Rome 
to open its gates. And now he satisfied his vengeance. 
The friends of Sylla were murdered in great numbers, 
and among them the best and most upright of the 
senators ; nor was this all, for as Marius proceeded 
along the street, he ordered his body-guard of slaves to 
kill all whose salutation he did not return, and multi- 
tudes were cut down at his veiy feet. Day after day 
the slaughter continued, and the slaves perpetrated 
every kind of atrocity, so that Rome was one scene of 
terror, till at last Quintus Sertorius, an upright and 
honourable officer, who had had the folly to connect 
himself with the party of Marius, was so, shocked at 
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these horrors, that, as the only ^aj of stopping them, 
he fell upon the slaves with his soldiers, and in one night 
speared four thousand of them. 

Marios now attained his seventh consulship, hut lie 
did not enjoy it long, being quite worn out by the 
fatigues he had endured during his exile. He died on 
the sixteenth day of his consulship, in the seventy-first 
year of his age, in the year 86. It would have been 
well both for Rome and himself if he had died ten years 
sooner. 

PART in. SYLLA. B.c. 88~76. 

Mithridates, the King of Pontus, against whom Sylla 
had been sent, was the ablest adversary, excepting 
Hannibal, with whom the Romans ever had to con- 
tend. He was decended from the old kings of Persia, 
and had received a Greek education, could speak 
twenty-five languages, and had a great knowledge of 
the art of medicine ; he was wonderfully active and 
persevering, and often restored his affairs when they 
seethed in the most desperate condition. At the same 
time, he was both treacherous and cruel ; he began 
his reign by the murder of his mother and brother ; he 
killed many of his subjects, and, among many other 
vices, was a great drunkard. 

He seized a great part of the Roman dominions in 
Asia, and sent orders that in all the tovms willing to 
shake off their yoke, every Roman or Italian should be 
put to death on one night. The Asiatics ivere but too 
willing to comply, since they had often been very ill- 
used by the Romans, and neither the women nor 
children were spared, so that no less than eighty 
thousand perished in this massacre. After this he sent 
his army to, Greece, and was in possession of Athens, 
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an! many other of the chief towns, when Sylla arrived 

with liis forces, recovered Attica, and gained so many 
victories as at last to reduce Mm to sue for peace. 

Sylla was glad to grant it, for he received no supplies 
from Home, and was forced to maintain his army by 
plundering the country round ; besides which, he was 
eager to return home, to revenge the death of liis 
friends, who had been slaughtered by Marius’s party. 
He therefore, after obliging Mithridates to give up a 
great part of his conquest, signed a treaty of peace, and 
set out on his return to Borne. Cinna had been killed 
by one of his own soldiers, but the revolutionary party 
stiii continued in power at Borne, and were prepared 
to resist Sylla by force of arms. No sooner, however 
did he appear, than their soldiers, who were always 
willing to follow so distinguished a general, all went 
over to him, except an army of Samnites, who fought 
a battle with him under the wails of Borne, and were 
there routed, and three thousand taken prisoners. 

And now came the time for Syila’s vengeance, when 
he stained the cause of law and order with as much 
bloodshed as had been perpetrated by Marius Mmself. 
He began by causing his troops to murder the three 
thousand prisoners ; and when their shrieks and cries 
reached the place where the Senate was assembled, he 
bade the Senators not disturb themselves, it was only 
a few wretches whom he was chastising. He "was 
appointed Dictator, and proceeded daily to command 
the death of so many of those he deemed Ms enemies, 
that at last one of the Senators begged that he would 
let them know who was to live and who was to die, 
that the suspense might last no longer. Sylla accord- 
ingly drew up a list, wMch he called a proscription, 
containing about nine thousand names, and hung it up 
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in tlxe Forum, saying that if he recoHected any more, 
lie would add tliem afterwards. It was not oiily the 
adherents of Marius who were included in this dreadful 
list, but all who were hated or envied by any friend of 
Sylia, or who possessed any property coveted by his 
party. “ Ah 1” said one poor man, who was horror- 
struck at seeing his own name, “my Alban villa is my 
destruction!’’ and before he had gone many steps he 
was stabbed by a party of Sylla’s soldiers. 

la every quarter of Italy the same destruction was 
going on, till whole districts, especially about Samnium, 
became perfect deserts. At last the thirst for blood 
seemed to be satisfied, and Sylia applied himself to 
restore the government which Marius and Cinna had 
overthrown, and so well and wisely did he do so, that 
it causes additional regret at the horrible crimes with 
which he had stained its re-establishment. 

"When all had been set in order, and the constitution 
adapted to receive the great increase in the number 
of citizens, Sylia quitted the Dictatorship, in order to 
give himself up to his favourite pursuits, the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, and at the same time, the 
gratification of all the worst propensities of his nature. 
He wrote his own memoirs, and only completed them 
two days before his death, which was brought on by 
breaking a blood-vessel in a fit of passion. It is said 
by some that he had long been suffering from a dread- 
ful disease, regarded as the punishment of his crimes. 
He died in the year 76. 

FAST IV. POMPEY. B. C. 76-63. 

The state of things which Sylia had left at Eome 
continued for about twenty years, during which time 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero became yqtj eminent. He was 
of the equestiian order,- and his profession was the law. 
He possessed great lea-ming, and Ms eloquence was 
second only to that of Demosthenes; it was, moreorer, 
always employed on the right side, and for the good of 
his country ; and in spite of a few faults, of vanity and 
wavering, there was scarcely a statesman of ancient 
times whose career was so blameless. lYliile he was 
Consul he discovered and disconcerted a conspiracy 
against the state, contrived by a wretch named Lucius 
Sergius Catiiina, and the orations he made on that 
occasion are the most famous of his works. His letters 
to his friends have likewuse been preserved, and show 
us the Homan habits and ways of tliinking at that 
period. 

Marcus Porcius Cato was one of the most just and 
upright men of the time, but, like his ancestor, the 
Censor, he thought it a merit to be harsli and unpleasing 
in manner. He was vexy proud, and showed his pride 
in his ungTacious demeanour, and the difference of his 
dress . and habits from all those around him, which 
made him everywhere disliked, though at the same 
time he could not hut be respected. 

Neither Cicero nor Cato was a soldiei', and at this 
time the armies of the Republic were directed by 
Cneius Pompeius Magnus, better know as Pompey 
the Great, who, while still very young, had begun to 
^ make himself distinguished under Sylla. He was sent 
to serve in Spain, in Sicily, and in Africa, and when 
only twenty-five obtained a triumph, before he had held 
any office in the state. Wherever he was governor, the 
provinces were prosperous, since he kept his hands 
perfectly pure from the exactions in which almost all 
other Romans indulged, and protected the tributary 
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nations from injustice. He cleared the MediteiTanean 
of a horde of pirates, who^ from their strongholds in 
Cilicia, had long infested the seas, taking the Eoman 
vessels as they sailed to Greece, and putting the prisoners 
to ransom, at the same time that they carried off men, 
■women, and children from the surrounding coasts, and 
sold them as slaves. 

Pompey overcame the pirates, pursued them into 
Cilicia, and obliged them to surrender their ships and 
themselves into his power; and then, instead of selling 
them for slaves, or putting them to death, he settled 
them ill towns at a distance from the coast, and gave 
them employments, by which he converted them into 
peaceable citizens. After this, he obtained the com- 
mand against Mithridates, who had been for some time 
struggling for the possession of Bithynia, with the 
Homan forces under Lucius Licinius LucuHus, 

Pompey came in time to complete the conquest which 
Luculius had begun. Blithridates, after fighting with 
indomitahie courage, gathered fresh armies when his 
forces were thought to be destroyed, and showing 
wonderful talents and activity, found himself deserted 
and betrayed by his own son, Pharnaces, and took 
poison to avoid falling into the hands of the Eomans. 
.From constant fear of being poisoned by others, he had, 
however, so accustomed his constitution to antidotes, 
that - the dose had no effect, and he was obliged to 
cause himself to be killed by a slave. 

During this war Pompey exercised a great authority 
over all the East; and at one time held a court at 
Damascus, which was attended by no less than twelve 
suppliant kings. One of these was Antiochus Asiaticus, 
the last of the line of Seleucus hsTicator, who had been 
driven out of Syria by Tigranes, Eang of Armenia, 
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and^now tliat liis enemy had fallen with Mithrid<ates^ 
begged to be restored to Ms throne; but Pompey would 
not listen to him, and Syria became a Roman province. 
Ptolemy Auletes, or the flute-player, who had been 
dethroned in one of the many revolutions of Egypt, 
was at the same time restored to Ms own country, as 
an ally of Rome. 

Two others were H3rrcaBUS and Aristobulus, brothers, 
who were disputing with each other for the kingdom of 
Palestine. Aristobulus endeavoured to gain Pompey’s 
favour by a present of a golden vine, but, finding that 
his decision was likely to be for Hyrcanus, retired to 
Jerusalem, and prepared for defence. Pompey followed 
him thither, besieged and took the city, and even 
ventured to enter the Temple, and penetrate into the 
Holy of Holies itself. Efo immediate judgment fell 
upon him, but it was remarked that from the time of 
tMs profanation his prosperity forsook Mm. He made 
Hyrcanus prince and high priest, but set over Mm as 
procurator, or guardian, of Judea for the Romans, a 
man named Antipas, an Idumean by birth, but pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion. 

PAET V. THE FIKST TRIUIViyiEATE. B. C. 63 - 48 . 

When' Pompey returned to Rome, he found that in his 
absence Ms popularity had been much diminished, and 
the favour of the people was shared between Marcus 
Licinius Crassus, called Dives, or the inch, who had just 
put down an insurrection of some escaped gladiatoi-s, 
and Caius Julius Caesar. 

Julius CiBsar was of high patrician birth, Ms family 
claiming its name and origin from lulus, son of j^neas, 
but his aunt had been married to Marius, and he was 
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tlius connected witli the revolutionary party ; be^des 
which, he perceived that it was by the favour of the 
lower classes that he must hope to gain the chief power 
in the state, and break down the authority of the Senate. 
He was a man of wonderful talent, very learned, an 
able writer, and one of the greatest of generals, but he 
led a very profligate and dissipated life, aiid though less 
personally cruel than many of his contemporaries, cared 
not how many lives he sacriflced to his ambition. 

Pompey, finding that the Senate hesitated to confirm 
his acts in Asia, became impatient, and was thus led 
to commit the great mistake of his life. He made an 
agreement with Cassar and Crassus that they shouio 
ibrm a union, called a Triumvirate, and assist each othei 
in gaining their own ends, thus lending his weight 
to overcome the government, and raising its greatest 
enemy. The Senate was obliged to yield to their 
united influence, and granted Ca3sar the government 
of Gaul with an army, gave Crassus the province of 
Asia, confii’med Pompey’s proceedings in the East, and 
made him Proconsul of Spain. 

Crassus went to Jerusalem, where he robbed the 
Temple, and then set out on an expedition against the 
Parthians, who, since Syria had been made into a 
province, were the next nation to the frontier. They 
were a warlike race, excellent horsemen and archers, 
and their manner of fighting was not to stand the 
shock of the enemy, but to gallop away, and aim their 
arrows from a distance, with deadly effect. In the 
plains of Mesopotamia, Crassus and his army were 
hemmed in by the enemy, entangled in the morasses, 
and at length perished, all excepting a few who were 
led back to Syria by an officer named Cains Cassius 
Longinus. The head of Crassus was cut off by the 
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Pajtliian king;, and his mouth filled with melted gold, 
in derision of his avarice. He left an immense fortune 
to Ms son, a spendthrift, who wasted it all, and in his 
poverty was often niockecl with the name of Crassus 
Hives* ■■ 

While this was passing, Gsesar was engaged in the 
conquest of Gaul, whei'e he remained nine years, and 
after much hard fightingy entirely subdued all the brave 
inhabitants, and formed it into a province. During 
this time lie made his two expeditions to the British 
isles, the fii'st time only effecting a landing, and the 
second advancing as far as to the northern side of the 
Thames. His object all this time was not so much to 
serve the state as to train up an army devoted to him, 
which might enable him to overcome the Senate, and 
raise him to the sole dominion. 

Fompey had meantime been living at Borne, his 
army near at hand, and his lieutenants governing Spain 
in his name. He entertained the people with splendid 
shows of. wild beasts, in which a rhinoceros was 
exhibited for the first time, and five hundred lions 
were killed; there were also dramatic entertainments 
and shows of gladiators, for which he built an amphi- 
theatre at his own expense. At fii'St he held fast to 
his engagement to Csesar, and used Ms influence with 
the Senate in his favour ; but when Cajsar’s ambitious 
projects showed themselves more plainly, he returned 
to Ms former principles, and zealously supported the 
government. When Gaul was completely subdued, 
Ccesar set out on his return, and caused a worthless 
friend of his, Marcus Antonius, who was one of the 
tribunes, to require of the Senate that Fompey should 
be obliged to dismiss his army before Cssar came to 
Eome. This was refused ; and Antonius, or as he is 
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raore commonly called, Mark Antoiijj fled to Caesar, 
pretending to tliink Mmself in danger. 

Upon tills Csesar advanced with his army, though 
the law forbade troops to be brought into the territory 
of the state without permission from the Senate. The 
province of G-aul was divided from Italy by the little 
river, Bubicon, and here Gsesar hesitated for some 
moments, before by crossing it he committed his flx^st 
open act of rebellion ; and from this it has become 
a saying, that the Eubicon is passed when the step 
is made by which an enterprise is ii’revocahly under- 
taken. 

The Senate charged Pomx>ey with their defence; 
and he, being unable to raise an army in Italy tit to 
compete with such soldiers as Caesar’s, retreated first 
into the south, and afterwards into Greece, all the 
Senate going with him, the Consuls, and almost every 
other pei'son who was attached to the old foim of 
government. After taking possession of Eome, and 
defeating Pompey’s forces in Spain, Csesar followed 
him to Greece, and with much difficulty at length 
forced Mm to give battle, and gained a great victory at 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly. Pompey fled, and sailed with 
his wife and son for Alexandria, where he expected to 
And friends in the children of the king whom he had 
raised to the throne. He entered the harbour, "where 
a boat was sent to meet him, into which he descended, 
only accompanied by a freed-man. Just as he reached 
the shore, and was rising to step out of the boat, he 
was stabbed in the back by a treacherous Roman, and 
fell to the ground ; Ms head was cut ofl', and his body 
left lying on the beach till night, when his faithful 
freed-man, with an old Roman soldier, raised a funeral 
pile with broken planks of ships, and burnt it. His 
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wife and son, who had seen the murder from their 
sliip, sailed away, and escaped. His son, Sextus, grew 
up to be a distinguished man, and inherited many of 
his virtues, 

BAST VI. JULIUS CiESAR. B. C* 48-44. 

Julius Cjssar pursued Pompey to Egypt, and on 
arriving there was presented with the head of his 
rival, over which he shed tears, as he remembered 
their former friendship. 

He then took upon himself to decide the disputes of 
the Egyptian royal family. The last king, Ptolemy 
Auletes, had by’ his will desired that his son Ptolemy 
and daughter Cleopatra should reign jointly ; but the 
young king had expelled his sister, wdio had raised ah 
army to assert her claim. She came to Alexandria to 
plead her cause with Caesar, and finding the entrance 
to his house forbidden her, hid herself in a bale of 
cloth, and was thus carried into his presence. Her 
surpassing beauty and sweet voice so captivated him, 
that he remained two years at Alexandria, and, her 
eider brother being drowned in the Nile, made her 
Queen of Egypt. He then went to Asia, and there in 
sixteen days conquered Pharnaces, the traitorous son 
of Mithridates, and afterwards sailed for the province 
of Africa, where Cato and the other staunch supporters 
of the old constitution had drawn together and obtained 
the alliance of Juba, King of Mauritania. 

Caesar gained another complete victory at Thapsus ; 
and Cato, after trying in vain to persuade his friends 
to stand a siege at the city of Utica, did all he could to 
forward their escape ; and then, seeing the liberty of 
Rome lost, too nroud to submit to the conqueror, and 
12 a 
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having neither the hope nor the fear of Christians 
before Ms eyes, he stabbed himselh His friends found 
him still alive, and bound up the wound, but he tore 
the bandages, and expired. “ Cato,” said Cjnsar 
when he arrived, “ thou hast grudged me the glory of 
saving thy life.” 

Cajsar was now complete master of Eome and its 
dominions; all the warlike supporters of government 
had submitted or were slain, and the Senate was 
obliged by fear to obey his will. He was appointed 
Dictator for life, and on returning home was honoured 
with four triumphs on four different days. At that 
for his victories in the East, a banner was displayed, 
bearing the words, Vent^ Vidt, V'ici^ — came, I saw, I 
conquered, — in allusion to the rapidity of his conquest 
of Pharnaces. He distributed a great quantity of 
corn and money, granted land to his soldiers, extended 
widely the rights of Roman citizenship, and thus added 
much to his popularity. 

Julius Cmsar is noted, among other things, for the 
reform of the Calendar, so called from Calend, the 
Latin name for the first day of the month — for the 
days were known hy different names. Calends, Nones, 
and Ides. The year, as the Romans reckoned it, had 
hitherto been too long or too short, so that the real 
mid-summer and mid- winter, instead of coming on the 
right days of the year, came in autumn and spring; 
and CiBsar, to remedy this, decreed that henceforth 
365 should be counted as the number of days in a 
year, and as the real length is 365 and nearly 6 hours, 
that every four years when the hours had amounted to 
24, another day should be added, so that the reckoning 
might not be behindhand with the sun. The sixth 
Ante-calend of February being counted twice to make 
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Bp tlie iiiimber, these years of 366 days were called 
Bissextile, Gaasar rebuilt the cities of Gartliage and 
Corinth, wdiicli had both been rumed by the Eomans a 
hundred years before. 

Every day added to the usurped po\ver of C^sar, 
and there w’ere signs that he wished to obtain the 
actual monarchy. He always wore the laurel wreath 
of the Imperator or victorious commander ; his friends 
decked Ms statue 'with signs of royalty; and though he 
said he would not be king, but Cmsar, and in the sight 
of the people refused a diadem offered him by Mark 
Antony, there was no doubt that he w'as grasping at 
the power, if not the name, of a king. 

Cassius, the same who had led back the remains of 
Crassus’s army, Marcus Junius Brutus, the son-in-law 
of Cato, and descended from the first Consul, his cousin 
Becimus, and some others, seeing the Bepuhlic thus 
overthrown by one man, resolved to destroy him by 
mm’der. Both Brutus and Cassius had recieved their 
lives from Csesar’s mercy; and Decimus had fought 
under him, was looked upon as his intimate friend, and 
had just received from him the government of Gaul ; 
so, that their crime had all the baseness of ingratitude. 
The day they chose for the execution of their plot was 
the Ides of March, the loth as %ve should call it, when 
Cassar in his place at the senate-house. Some 
rumours began to get abroad, and a soothsayer '^mrned 
Csesar to beware of the Ides of March ; his wife, too, 
was alarmed by a dream, and had almost persuaded 
him not to leave his own house, w’hen Decimus Brutus 
came in, and prevailed on him to go, by saying it would 
be absurd to stay at home on account of a dream. 

As Cajsar passed along the street, he saw the sooth- 
sg;)'er, and said, The , Ides of March are come.” 
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*^‘Truey Caesar/’ was the answer ; ^^but tliey are not 
past.’’ 

Tlie fifteen conspirators crowded round tlieir victim 
as he took his seat, and one of them offered Mm a 
petition; Cassar refused it, and at the same moment 
was struck by a dagger. At first he struggled, and 
tried to break away, but they closed in on him and 
wounded him on all sides. 

Et til, (Thou too, Brutus,) w^ere the only 

wwus he spoke, as he dx'ew his robe over his face, 
sunk on the ground, and died, at the foot of a statue 
of Pompey the Great. So perished, on the 15th of 
hfarch, 44, in his fifty-seventh year, one of the ablest, 
most ambitious, and most unscrupulous men that ever 
lived. 

l^AET VII. THE SECOIH) TPJUMVIEATB. B. C. 44-42. 

Great confusion followed the murder of Julius Cjnsar ; 
the old republican party, with Cicero at their head, re- 
joiced in it, and looked forward to a recoveiy of free- 
dom; but Mark. Antony stii*red up the lower classes 
and the soldiers, to cry out for vengeance on the 
murderers. They were obliged ■ to leave the country, 
Marcus Brutus and Cassius going to Asia, and Becimus 
to his government in Gaul ; while Antony seized upon 
Ctesar’s will, and all the property which Coesar had 
bequeathed to his nephew, Caius Octavius, the grand- 
son of his sister J ulia. 

Octavius, a youth of eighteen, came to Eome, and 
was adopted into his uncle’s family, assuming the 
name of Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, and in his 
displeasure at finding that Antony had deprived him 
of his inheritance, at first took the part of the Senate. 
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Antonj was now at the head of Julios Cassar^s old 
troops, ill open rebellion, and Decimus Brutus, young 
Cassar Octavianus, and Marcus jEmiliiis Lepidus, 
Governoi' of Transalpine Gaul, were each commanding 
an army of the state against him in the north of Italy, 

Young Gmsar soon perceived that liis real interest 
was to obtain the good will of his uncle’s army, and 
as ho was cool, wary, and perfidious, he resolved to 
betray the coniidence of the Senate, and to go over to 
Antony. Lepidus, an officer of Julius Cmsar, saw 
that theirs was the winning side, and joined them. 
Decimus Brutus, thus forsaken by his fellow com- 
manders, tried to escape over the Alps into Macedon, 
but was taken by a Gaul, and put to death. 

Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianiis, met on the banks 
of the Eridanus, and agreed to form themselves into a 
Triumvirate for five years ; to cut off all those whom 
they esteemed as their enemies, to avenge Cassar’s 
death, and to ruin the old constitution. A proscription 
list ivas drawn up, longer than even that of Sylla, and 
the ivickedness of which was even greater, for Syila’s 
massacre was, as he thought, for the good of the state, 
whereas the Triumvirs murdered to overturn the state. 
Lepidus wrote the name of his own brother in the fatal 
roll ; Antony added that of his uncle, and insisted that 
Cicero should be one of the proscribed. He hated the 
great orator as a personal enemy, and the others dis- 
liked him as one of the best maintainers of the laws, so 
that they doomed him with one accord. Cicero was 
at his villa at Formium when the messengers of death 
approached ; his slaves placed him in a litter, and tried 
to carry him away, but the soldiers overtook them, 
and he calmly presented his neck to their swords. 
His head was carried to Antony, whose wife Fulvia 
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exulted over it, and pierced the tongue with her bodkin, 
in revenge for the orations it had spoken against the 
crimes of her husband. 

Gicero was the most distinguished victim, but multi- 
tudes of others were relentlessly put to death bj the 
Three. Eewards wei'e offered to the slayers of the 
proscribed; and the slave betrayed the master, brother 
slew brother, and even children their parents. It was 
not only the enemies of the Triumvirate who thus 
died, but many of those whose lands or wealth they 
coveted, and among these were young children whose 
estates had excited them avarice. Distrust, terror, and 
bloodshed, prevailed throughout Italy. 

At last, when the work of slaughter was over, 
Antony and Octavianus set out for Macedon, where 
Brutus and Cassius were at the head of an army. At 
Philippi a battle took place, in which Cassius’s half 
of the ai'my was defeated, and that of Brutus gained 
the advantage ; and Cassius, fancying all lost, obliged 
a slave to kill him. The next day another battle was 
fought in the same place, where Brutus was also beaten, 
and retiring into a narrow valley as the evening came 
on, took leave of his friends, and tlirew himself* on the 
point of his own sword, 

PAET Tin. AXTONY AND CLEOPATEA. B. C. 42-31, 

Aftee their victory Cmsar and Antony parted; the 
first returned to Eome, and the latter went to take 
possession of the government of the East. Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, had been accused of not supporting 
the Triumvirs against Brutus and Cassius, and Antony 
cited her to appear before him at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
to answer to the charge. Insolent as was such a 
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sSmmons, Cleopatra, wlio well knew the power of 
her charms, was nothing loth to complj with it. She 
sailed into the mouth of the Cjdnus in such splendour 
as was never equalled. Her vessel was of the most 
beautiful form, the oars inlaid with silver, and the sails 
of purple; whilst under a canopy of cloth of gold, the 
queen reclined upon the deck, robed as the Goddess 
Venus, with beautiful children in the chai’aeter of Cu- 
pids fanning her, and her attendants representing the 
sea-nymphs and the Graces. Soft music sounded, and 
perfumes breathed around her ; and Antony, who was 
at his tribunal, found himself deserted by all the people 
of Tarsus, who ran to look at the wonderful spectacle. 

No sooner was she landed than he sent to ask her to 
supper; but she returned answ'er that he should come 
to her. The taste and richness of the entertainment 
surpassed all that the Romans had ever beheld ; the 
discourse of the queen was most alluring, and soon 
Antony was completely enchanted with her, and forgot 
all his former plans in the delights of her presence. He 
accompanied her to Alexandria, and there the waste, 
the excess, and the magnihcence, of their revelries, 
are almost beyond belief. The queen and Triumvir 
once laid a wp^ger that she could not outvie Mm in the 
costliness of her banquet, when she, declaring that she 
would spend a million on one draught, took oif her 
magnificent pearl ear-ring, threw it into a cup of 
vinegar, and drank it off when dissolved. The fellow 
eai'-ring was so large, that it was afterwards made into 
two, to adorn a statue of Venus. Eight wild boars 
are said to have been found roasting whole at once in 
Antonyms kitchen, so as to be ready at different times, 
that he might have his supper served up in perfection 
whenever he might choose to call for it. 
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Antony made an expedition against the Farthia, ns, 
in which he met with no success ; and during this time 
he raised to the throne of Judea, Herod, the son of 
that Antipas the Idumean, whom Fompey had made 
procurator for the Eomans. Herod ^ had married 
Ivlariamne, the beautiful daughter of Hyrcanus, last of 
the Maccabean line ; but he had no other claims to the 
throne, wdiich he obtained by violence and treachery ; 
and as he could not assume the priesthood, he raised 
to the office of high priest such of the family of Aaron 
as he chose to appoint. 

Antony was once obliged to return to Borne, where 
on the death of his wife Fulvia, he married Octavia^ 
sister of Cmsar, a virtuous lady, who deserved a better 
fate than to be given to a coarse-minded seihsh soldier, 
who never loved her, and who hurried back to Cieopatr? 
at the first opportunity. On this second occasion thrv 
gave themselves up still more to every sort of dissipa- 
tion, and Antony became more and more blinded by 
his passion for Cleopatra, so that, reckless of the danger 
of offending Cassar Octavianus, be sent a divorce to 
Octavia, and gave out that he had long since been 
married to the Queen of Egypt, 

Csesar, who had .all along been bent on obtaining 
such power as his uncle had enjoyed, wanted nothing 
but an excuse for overthrowing his rival, as he had 
already set aside the ’weaker Lepidus. A fieet w’-as 
fitted out, and the i^-omans, indignant that the cruel, 
treticherous, and captivating eastern queen should 
cause a virtuous matron like Octavia to be deserted 
and disowned, willingly supported Csesar in the -war. 
Antony and Cleopatra both sailed to meet the Roman 
fleet j and near Aetium, a promontory of Epirus, 
the ships met and engaged. Before the victory had 
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declared itself on eitiier side, Cleopatra was seized witli 
a sudden terror, and fled, followed bj the whole Egyp- 
tian fleet; and Antony, as soon as he perceiyed her 
flight, sailed after her himself. 

They retreated to Alexandria, where they tried to 
lose in feastings the recollection that the enemy was 
fast approaching, and that hope there was none. 
Gsesar was soon at the entrance of the harbour, and 
managed so dexterously through his messengers, that 
the vain queen, fancying she might gain him likewise 
hy the power of her beauty, allowed her fleet and city 
to fail into his hands without a blov/. Then she fled 
with only two women into a tover, which, like other 
Egyptian monarchs, she had caused to be built for a 
tomb, and spread a report that she was dead. Antony 
could not bear to survive her, and tried to kill himself 
with his own sword; but while he lay dying on Ms 
couch, a message was brought that Cleopatra w^as alive, 
and begged him to come to her tower. He was carried 
thither on his bed; but Cleopatra, afraid to open the 
door, drew him up with cords through the window, 
and he died in her embrace. 

Still Cleopatra did not despair till she had seen the 
new conqueror, when, having tried all her most seduc- 
tive arts in vain, and finding that her charms had no 
power over him, she saw that there was no hope of her 
escaping the degradation of being obliged to make part 
of his triumphal procession, and rather than endure 
this, she resolved to die. Octavianus, on the other 
hand, wms resolved to display this most beautiful and 
splendid of queens as his captive, and took every pre« 
caution to prevent her from destroying herself. One 
day, however, the guards allowed a countryman to pass 
to the queen’s apartments carrying a basket of figs* 
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A few lioiirs .after: C®sar -received , a. letter ■•from- "Mfy 
begging him to spare her ehildren, and allow her body 
to be placed in the same tomb with Antony’s. Dread- 
ing that his prisoner had eluded his power^ he hurried 
to het apartments. All was still; and entering, he 
beheld the queen, arrayed in her royal robes, lying on 
her state couch, one of her maids stretched at her feet, 
the other kneeling at her head, settling her diadem. 

Cassar saw that the silence was the silence of death 

Was this well done?” said he. “ It was,” replied the 
maid: “it was worthy of so great a princess;” and 
with these words she too sunk down and died. A 
small serpent, called an asp, whose bite was deadly, 
tliough but slightly painful, was found on Cleopatra’s 
arm, having been brought to her in the basket of hgs. 

Egypt was now reduced to a Roman province ; and 
Cmsar, loaded with treasure, returned to Rome. His 
triumph was splendid ; a figure of Cleopatra asleep on 
her couch was carried in his train; and behind it 
walked her twin children, Alexander and Cleopatra, 
who had lately been called, in the profane pride of their 
father and mother, by the names of Apollo and Diana, 
and now were slaves and captives among their enemies. 
One kind hand was, however, stretched out to them, 
when the pride of Cmsar had been gratified by their 
humiliation — ^it was that of their father’s neglected and 
injured wife, Octavia, who took them to her home, 
brought them up on equal terms with her own children, 
and finally obtained the marriage of the daughter with 
a Mauritanian king. 


■ CHAPTEE XIII.,,, 

THE TWELVE OMBAMS, b.c. 

PAET I. AUGUSTUS. B.C. 30-A.D. 23. 

By the death of Antony, all rivals to the power of 
CfBsar Octavianus were removed, and he stood alone in 
the Eoman state, at a higher pitch of power than his 
uncle had ever obtained. Pie took the surname of 
Augustus, which signifies something sacred or set apart, 
like a temple : and as the eighth month of the year had 
received the name of July from that of his uncle, so that 
of August was given in his honour to the next ensuing. 
He already bore the title of Imperator, or commander, 
though not as yet in the sense in which it was after- 
wards applied to his successors, and which the word 
Emperor conveys to our ears ; and by taking to himself 
the powers of aU the magistrates, he became in fact an 
absolute monarch, though he was far too cautious to 
call himself so. The people, worn out by a century 
and a half of civil discord, were willing to repose under 
his government ; and in fact, it was not possible for the 
citizens all to have a voice in the affairs of state, now 
that their nnmber was so much increased, and instead 
of all living in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, 
they were scattered throughout Italy, and in all Eoman 
colonies. The rights of citizenship, which had already 
been much extended by Julius Cmsar, was given by 
Augustus to many places beyond the confines of Italy, 
where the inhabitants ranked as citizens, and w^ere thus 
free from taxation, and could not be punished by tha 
governors of the provinces. 
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No imore blood was sbed hy AiigusMs after be li^ 
obtained the supreme power, for he knew that his best 
policy was to win the affection of the people by the 
mildness of his rule, and he fully succeeded. Art and 
learning Nourished in his time to such a degree, that 
an “Augustan Age” has since been used to express a 
time when many great writers were living. In his 
time Titus Livius wrote a history of Eome, of which 
unfortunately a great part has been lost. Virgil com- 
posed his beautiful poems on the occupations of rural 
life ; and by desire of the emperor, commenced a poem 
on the wanderings of ^neas, and the first glories of 
the Julian I’ace. Horace and Ovid were also living, 
and their works were much admired by the emperor 
himself, and his two great friend's, Agrippa and 
Mecccnas, the last of whom so favoured poets, that 
his name has become a proverb for the patrons of 
literature. 

Augustus engaged but little in foreign wars; and in 
his reign the Temple of Janus was closed for the third 
time since the foundation of Rome, whilst the people 
rejoiced in the unwonted peace which they enjoyed. 
Whilst they complimented the emperor on his wisdom 
and skill in silencing all wars abroad, and disputes at 
borne, they little knew by Whose Hand it was, or for 
•what cause, these wars and tumults were hushed into 
one silent awful lull. 

In the 4004th year of the world, in the empire of 
Augustus, in the reign of Herod, King of Judea, a 
Child was born in the royal village of Bethlehem of 
Judea, and that Child was the Prince of Peace. 

The time before appointed had fully come ; the 
seventy weeks of years had passed since the rebuilding 
of Jerusaleio; darkness covered the earth, and gross 
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darkness the people..; the Sceptre had completely 
departed froni Judah, when the cruel and suspicious 
tyrant. Herod murdered' his wife Mariamne and her 
two sons, thus extinguishing the last remnant of the 
princely line of the: Maccabeaii priests ; even a heatiien 
-oracle had declared to Augustus, that the greatest foe 
of the Roman power was a child, to he horn of the 
Hebrews ; the aged Simeon, and doubtless all such as 
like hi in read the prophecies aright, “were waiting till 
their eyes should see the promised salvation ; when the 
decree was sent forth from Augustus, that each subject 
of the Roman power should be enrolled at his own 
proper abode, and the Blessed Mary and Joseph were 
thus led to the city of David. 

The shepherds came to see “that great sight;’’ and 
the wise men from the East brought their offerings. 
It is said, too, that in China, 'where the memory of 
patriarchal religion had hitherto been preserved more 
fully than elsewhere, there was so strong a belief that 
“a great Saint should appear in the West” about that 
time, that messengers were sent to seek Him out, and 
pay Him homage ; but these envoys never reached 
Judea, but met with some teachers of Buddhism, a now 
and false belief which had spread from Thibet, and, 
bringing them back to China, made it the prevalent 
belief there. 

The massacre of the Innocents was one of Herod’s 
last acts. He did not long survive it; and knowing 
how the Jews would rejoice at his death, when he 
ibiind himself seized 'with a mortal sickness, he made 
the dendish resolve that they should at least mourn for 
something, and therefore caused a great number of 
the principal men of the nation to be imprisoned, with 
orders that they should all be slain the instant he had 
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breatlied liislastj but tlie command was not executedj 
and tlicy were set at liberty. He died the second year 
after the birtb of our Lord, tlie era from wMcli the 
years are now always reckoned. 

His son Archelaus now took possession of the king- 
doiny and went to Eome to obtain from Augustus the 
confirmation of Ms father’s will ; but his brother, Herod 
Antipas, who was already at Rome, disputed the pos- 
session with him, and the Jews sent to petition against 
him. Augustus, however, gave him the kingdom ; but 
after ten years his cruelties were so great, that the 
entreaties of the Jews were listened to, and he was 
banished to Yienne, in Gaul. Palestine was then 
united to the province of Syria ; and Herod Antipas, 
and his brother Philip, received the two small govern- 
ments of Galilee and Ituraea, whilst a procurator, 
appointed by the Governor of Syria, ruled over Judea, 
usually living at Cesarea, and leaving the city of 
Jerusalem to the care of the high-priest. 

FAET II. THE TEUTOXES. A.D. 2-13. 

The peace which had spread over the world, lasted in 
the East throughout the thirty-three years that the 
earth was so marvellously favoured with that holy 
Presence of which it was so little conscious; but in 
the West fresh wars broke out. 

The Teutonic race, who have been hitherto in this 
history called Scythians, appear, during the last five, 
hundred years before the Chinstian era, to have been 
gradually driving the Kelts before them towards the 
West, and fixing themselves in their settlements. 
They were a nation of greater height and size than 
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ny that had yet appeared in the ancient worklj of 
reat strength, with blue eyes, light hair, and fair com- 
iexioiis, of a temper which, though enterprising, was 
.rrn and resolute, with steady persevering courage, and 
3ven ill their early barbarous state, with great purity 
of manners, and respect for women, such as is seldom 
rnet ivith among imcivilhed people. Their mythology, 
like that of ail other nations, was not without some 
traces of ancient truth. Odin was their chief god, and 
they taught that his son Baldur had assumed a human 
form, and had been slain by Lok the Destroyer, who 
wms now indeed chained, but would one day, with 
his pale daughter, Hela, overthrow the whole universe, 
with both gods and men, and all perishing together, 
new heavens and earth would be formed, and the good 
and brave ■would come forth purified, to enjoy complete 
In'ppiness. In the meantime Hela ruled over the souls 
of the wmak and timid dead, v/hile the courageous 
feasted and hunted in the hail of Odin. Freya, goddess 
of the earth, was Odin’s wife, and to her were offered 
human sacrilices. Thor was her son the Thunderer ; 
and there w<?re almost as many persons in their mytho- 
logy as in that of the Greeks. Thcdr language was 
called Teutskc, that of the Teutes, or people, a word 
still preserved in the name Dutch. 

These Teutonic barbarians were the forefitliers of 
almost every nation of modern Europe; and their 
language is still used -with comparatively but slight 
changes through the north-western countries. The 
tribe with whom the Homans came in contact called 
themselves Ger-mans, or Alle-mans, Spear-men, or 
All-men, the w^hole tribe priding itself on its manliness. 
They inhabited the forests to the north of the Alps, 
between the rivers Ehine and Elbe, which have since 
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been known by tlieir name ; and the Romans, as usual, 
began to encroacb upon tlieir territory, build forts, 
form alliances, and set one tribe against anotlicr, so as 
to weaken tliem, and obtain excuses for conquering 
tbem. At last tbeir insolence and exactions roused 
tlie Germans to revenge; and Arminius, a German 
prince, who had served in the Roman army, formed 
a secret combination with his countrymen, and drew 
the Roman army, with its general Publius Quinctilius 
Varus, into difficult broken ground, near the river 
Lippe, where they fell upon it, and completely destroyed 
it Varus himself Was slain, his corpse barbarously 
mangled, and liis officers were sacrificed to the German 
gods. 

This disaster threw Augustus into great grief ; and 
he often broke into fits of violent weeping, crying out, 
“ Quinctilius Varus, give me back my legions.” Two 
years after, he died, a.d. 13, after ruling Rome for 
forty years, reckoning from the death of Antony. 

FART III. TIBERIUS. A. U. 33-37. 

Augustus had adopted as his heir his step-son Tibe- 
rius Claudius Drusus Nero, giving him the names of 
Julius Csesar Augustus, which became, in fact, titles of 
the Emperor. The army -which Tiberius had com- 
xnanded in Germany accepted him as their general; 
and the Senate continued to pay him such homage, that 
lie said of them, What a set of willing slaves 1” 

He usually lived in his villas in the south of Italy ; 
and his coining to Rome was much dreaded, as he 
cared not what sufferings he inflicted upon others, and 
was of a haughty, reserved, and gloomy temper, Tiie 
heir whom Augustus had caused him to adt>pt, w^s his 
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nefbew, Dmsits Caesar, a young man of great promise, 
called from his victories in Germany by the snrBani,e 
of Germanicus, and much beloved ; but he died early, 
much lamented by all except Tiberius, who was jealous 
■ufhim. ' / ; 

: By Tiberius, J;.nnas was '■■appointed High Priest of 
the Jews, and after a few years, deposed in favour of 
his son-in-law, Caiaphas. Pontius Pilate was sent as 
procurator to Judea; and in his third year, a.b. 29, 
John the Baptist began to prepare the way for his 
Master, by preaching repentance. The next year, 
A.B. 80, He Who had hitherto dwelt unknown, and in 
great humility, commenced His public ministry; and 
shortly after St. John, decreasing as He increased, was 
thrown into prison in the Castle of Macherus, for 
having rebuked Herod Antipas for his marriage with 
his brother’s wife, and suffered death by the request 
of Salome, the daughter of Herodias. Antipas soon 
after suffered a total defeat from an Arab chief, whose 
daughter he had put away in order to marry Herodias. 

The year of the Redeemed was at length come, the 
4037th of the w'oiid, the thirty- thii*d since the first 
coming of the Seed of the Woman; and now was 
bruised the head of the Serpent, just as he had most 
closely bound the world in sin and corruption. 

The great Feast of the Passover arrived. Herod 
came from Galilee, Pilate from Gesarea, the rulers took 
counsel against the Anointed, His own familiar friend: 
betrayed Him, the multitude daxnoured for His deatii. 
Then was The Most Holy doomed to the death of a 
slave, His own title was set over Him in scorn, and 
the Cross, from the token of shame, became the most 
glorious of signs. The awful ninth hour came, is 
finished,’’ wavS spoken, and the Yictim gave up His 
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life; tile ricli made Hia grave, the Sabbath pas^ed^ 
aad very early in the morning the bands of death 
vv'cre broken, and He became the drst^frnits of the 
, .Eesurrection. 

The forty days went by, and earth was no longer 
blessed with His bodily presence; but ten days after 
came the rushing wind and hery tongues, announcing 
the arrival of Him Who is with us alwaj. Then was 
the Church set up on earth, and St* Peter gathered in 
three thousand at once to the fold. 

The order of deacons was instituted the next year ; 
and in 37 St. Stephen became the ilrst of the glorious 
army of martyrs. It was in the course of that same 
year that Pilate was obliged to go to Borne to defend 
himself from numerous charges of cruelty and extortion 
brought against him by the Jews. He arrived just as 
Tiberius was dying, after having adopted as Ms suc- 
cessor Cains, son of Germanicus. His sickness was 
of itself mortal; but his death was hastened by his 
attendants, who, taking a swoon for death, proclaimed 
Caius as emperor, and on Ms giving signs of revival, 
smothered Mm rather than abide his terrific displeasure. 

Pilate gained notMng by Ms death, being banished 
to Yieune, in Gaul, where he was so tormented by 
remorse, that he closed Ms wicked life by Ms own 
hand. Antipas was likewise banished, and Ms nephew 
Herod Agrippa, received full power over Judea and 
Galilee. 

FAR'? IV. CAUGURA, -CnAUBIUS, ANB ^STEBO. A.B. 37-68. 

Th® proper name of the new emperor was Caius Dru- 
sus Claudius ISTero Csesar Augustus. In his own time 
he was called Caius;. but he has become knowm in 
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hi^orj by bis mckname of Caligula, from caliga, tbe 
sandal of the foot-soldier, which he had been used to 
wear when a child with his father in G'ermany. 

He had always led a life of unrestrained indulgence ; 
and just before he became emperor, had an attack of 
illness wiiich destroyed his reason, so that all his acts 
were those of a madman* He would go about the 
streets as a beggar, and in Ms own house would lie 
down and roE on heaps of gold ; he made his horse a 
consul, and gave him a golden manger; he set out 
i^dth an army to conquer Britain, and when he came 
to the coast of Gaul, caused Ms men to fill their 
helmets with shels, and then returned to Borne, where 
he claimed a triumph as lord of the conquered ocean. 
His cruelties were frightful ; he caused persons to be 
tortured to death for his amusement at his meals ; in 
the middle of the sports in the amphitheatre, he ordered 
a number of the spectators to be seized at hap-hazard, 
and thrown to the wild beasts, after their tongues had 
been cut out, that they might not curse him ; and once 
he cried out, “ Would that the Eoman people had but 
one neck meaning that he might be able to destroy 
them at one blow. 

After a reign of four years, this unhappy madman 
was murdered, a.d. 41, and the army set up as Em- 
peror Ms uncle, a brother of Germanicus, usually called 
Claudius. 

In the course of these four years, the vision oi 
St Peter had announced that the Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the Church, and Cornelius, the lirst Boman 
convert, had received Baptism. Saul, the zealous per- 
secutor, had become Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the name of Christians had been given at Antioch 
to the believers. In 44, St James the Great was put 
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to death bj Herod Agrippa. and vSt. Peter was aIg- 
livered from prison bj the angel. Herod soon after 
celebrated games in honour of the emperor at Cesarea. 
and in the midst of them was punisliedj for receiving 
the idolatrous flattery of the Phoenicians, by the deadly 
disease which suddenly struck him. He was the last 
King of Judea, though his son Agrippa had a small 
government under the Roman procurators. 

St. J ames the Less remained as Bishop of J erusalem. 
and most of the other Apostles travelled in different 
directions; but little is known of their labours, with 
the exception of the earlier journeys of St. Paul, which 
were recorded by his companion, St. Luke. His former 
fellow-workers, Barnabas and Mark, after parting with 
him, went to Cyprus, whence St. Mark afterwards 
crossed to Egypt, there founded a Church, and with 
the assistance of St. Peter, wrote his gospel. St, 
Thomas went to the East, and there are Christians 
in India who stiH bear his name; St. Andrew, to 
Arabia; St. John, to Asia Minor, Wlierever they 
found eonrerts they ordained elders, also called pres- 
byters, 01* priests, to administer the Sacraments, and 
deacons to serve under them; setting over them in 
each principal place a Bishop, or Angel, on whom 
their own Apostolic power was conferred by the 
appointed means of laying on of hands; and every- 
where they left in the mouths of the Christians the 
symbol, or watchword, the confession of faith, that is to 
say, in substance at least, if not in form, the same as 
our o-wn Apostles^ Creed ; with certain rules and forms 
for the administration of the Sacraments, which have 
ever since been observed, and are the ground-work of 
ah Liturgies. 

The Roman officers were mostly careless of religion, 
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biif as friends to order usually interfered to protect tlie 
Apostles from the Tiolence of the J ews. They respected 
St. PauFs rights as a citizen ; and when he appealed to 
the emperor, the procumtor, Festus, had no power to 
try him, and was obliged to send him to Rome. 

..Claiiclius was a dull heavy man, not cruel by nature, 
but often led into crime by Ms wicked wives. Agrip- 
piiui, the second, persuaded him to adopt her son by a 
former liusbancl, Lucius Domitius Alienobarbus, who, 
taking as usual the -whole number of imperial names, 
was usually called Mero. 

In the time of Claudius, the first actual conquest of a 
part of Britain was made; and he spent twenty-three 
days there himself, after which he assumed the surname 
of Bidtannicus, and returned home in triumph. In 54 
he was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, lest he should 
change his intention of leaving the empire to her son ; 
and about the same time St. Paul recovered his liberty, 
and was able to journey into Spain, Gaul, and perhaps 
Britain, 

Nero was a weak, jealous- tempered man, and his 
great po-wer had a fearful effect on his disposition. He 
began by suspecting a plot on the part of his brother, 
and put him to death ; then he -went on from crime to 
crime, till no one's life -was safe. . His wife, his mother, 
his tutor, the philosopher Seneca, were all killed by his 
orders ; and he seems to have acquired a positive love 
for bloodshed almost like that of a wild beast. Coupled 
with this, he had a taste for literature and art, with 
much vanity in his own proficiency ; he wrote verses, 
sung, acted in dramas, and drove in the chariot races 
in the amphitheatre, and woe to the man who grew 
-weary of the emperor's performance, or dared to find 
fault with it. 
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At last, so reckless did Nero grow, tliat iie set EOiae 
itself on fire by way of seeing how Troy looked in 
fiames ; and then, when he found the people indignant, 
accusing the Christians of having lighted the fire, he 
commenced the first persecution. Great numbers of 
Christians were martyred in horrible torments, thrown 
to wild beasts, burnt; while some of them were smeared 
with combustible matter, fastened to a stake to keep 
them upright, and then set on fire so as to burn slowdy, 
to light the arena where the emperor -was entertaining 
the Eomans. 

In this persecution both St. Paul and St. Peter 
received the crown of martyrdom at Rome on the same 
day of the year 66. St. Paul had been for soma time 
in prison, whence he wrote his last Epistle, the second 
to Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; his citizenship saved, 
him from torture, and he was beheaded with the swmrd. 
St. Peter, reckoned as the first Bishop of Eome, was, 
in the eyes of the world, only a Galilean fisherman, 
and he was sentenced to die by crucifixion as the 
basest mode of execution ; but he deemed that death 
all too blessed and glorious for him, and entreated to 
be nailed to the tree with his head downwards, that 
so he might change the Cross, yet suffer with his 
Lord.’’ 

FART Y. DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. A.B. 66-100. 

'‘'‘His Blood be upon us and our children!” had been 
the cry of the Jewish multitude; and the time of ven- 
geance was come for the city w'hich would not be 
gathered under the wings of the Almighty. 

Gessius Florus, the procurator, was even more than 
usually cruel and rapacious; and in the year 66 the 
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Jefrs revolted, fancying that the time of their deliver- 
ance was come, and misinterpreting the prophecies. 
Yet the signs of coming judgment were not wanting : 
armies were seen hghting in the clouds ; a man ran up 
and down the streets crying,. Woe to Jerusalem f’ the 
heavy gate of the Temple, though bolted and barred, 
flew open of its own accord ; and more awful than all, 
a voice was heard in the Holy of Holies, saying, Let 
us depart hence.’’ The Christians took the warning, 
as they had long since been taught to do, and fled from 
the city ; but the Jews became still more determined in 
their rebellion. ■ 

An army was sent against them commanded by Titus 
Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, an able oihcer, and a 
rough, straight-forward man, much disliked by Nero, 
and loved by the army. He had reduced all the lesser 
towns of Palestine, and was marching on Jerusalem, 
when lie learnt that there had been a revolt in Italy, 
that Nero had killed himself, and that he had been 
chosen emperor by a portion of the army. He left the 
command to his son, of the same name as himself, and 
hastened to Italy. Three other emperors, Galba, Otho, 
and Yitellius, had been chosen, but as quickly set aside 
and slain 5 and both army and Senate were willing to 
receive Vespasian, who soon showed himself the best 
emperor that had yet governed Home. 

In the meantime his son Titus began to besiege 
Jemsalem, in the spring of a.d. 70, just when the 
Feast of the Passover had caused the Jews to hasten 
to the city from all quarters. The regular priesthood 
was at an end ; Agrippa, the last of the line of Herod, 
was with the Roman army, and there was no legal 
ruler of tlie city, so that it was- tom to pieces with dis- 
_ tensions, and the strong on either side fought against 
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each other even more fiercely than against the enefiiy. 
The town was closely blockaded ; and while war imaged 
without, there was murder, robbery, and fiimine within, 
fulfilling to the letter the awful curses denounced when, 
first the law was given. Thousands died of hunger ; 
multitudes of prisoners were crucified by the Bomans ; 
the robbers in the city broke into the houses, and 
slew and pillaged without mercy, especially where, like 
ravenous beasts, they were attracted by the scent of 
food. In one instance they turned back in horror and 
loathing when they found that the food they had smelt 
was the .flesh of a young child, slain and roasted by his 
own mother, a tender and delicate lady, who called on 
them, in her frenzy, to share it with her. 

The ravines wmre so choked with dead, that Titus 
was struck with horror, and called Heaven to witness 
that the Jews, and not himself, were guiit^'' of this 
destruction. After much severe fighting, the outer and 
inner walls were gained, and he ordered an assau.It on 
the fortifications of the Temple, desiring that every 
means should he taken for preserving the beautiful 
building; but it had been decreed that not one stone 
should be left upon another, and his precautions were 
vain. In the course of the attack, a Boinan threw a 
firebrand through a goMen window ; the fiames spread 
rapidly, and though Titus called repeatedly to Ms men 
to extinguish them, ail were too busy fighting and 
pillaging to heed him, and the fire raged until the 
whole building was consumed, and in it 0,000 persons 
who had trusted to its shelter for protection. 

On the 18th of August, Zion itself, the city of David, 
was taken, and found to be full of dead ; the fiames 
were quenched in the . blood of the defenders, and the 
women and children lay dead with hunger in ah the 
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rooms. A million liad perished hy tlie sword 
and faminej ninetj-seven thousand were made prisoners^ 
and Titus’s victory was at length achieved. TOien 
he looked at the strength of the walls and towers, he 
exclaimed that God Himself must have fought for him, 
since man could never have driven the Jew^s from such 
defences. He then caused them to he all thrown down, 
and the veiy foundations of the Temple were ploughed 
up and sown with salt. 

He enjoyed a great triumph, leading great numbers 
of Ills captives in his procession, after wdiich many were 
used as victims in the cruel sports of the amphitheatre, 
and the rest sold as slaves, and thus dispersed through 
the empire. An arch was rmsed in honour of his 
triumph, on which may still he seen sculptured figures 
of the seven-branched candlestick, and others of the 
sacred ornaments of the Temple. 

Vespasian died in 79, the year of the first recorded 
eruption of Vesuvius, when Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were destroyed. Titus succeeded him, and was much 
loved for his generous disposition, which led him to 
say, “ I have lost a day I” whenever he had spent one 
without doing some good. 

His virtues shone more brightly from the contrast 
with the vices of his brother Domitian, by whom he 
was poisoned in 81, the second year of his reign. 
Domitian, called the Last of the Twelve Caesars, reigned 
fifteen years, and if possible, outdid Hero in his cruelties, 
until, in 96, he was murdered by his freedman. It 
was he who condemned the evangelist St, John to be 
placed in a caldron of boiling oil, -when by a miracle 
the saint was preserved from injury ; upon which 
Domitian banished him to the Isle of Patnios, where 
a marvellous vision was vouchsafed to him, of what 
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skoiild befall tbe Church in: her latter days. With liis 
rovelation, related in the form of an epistle of solemn 
exhortation to the angels or Bishops of the Seven 
Churches of Asia . Minor, ' he closes the roll, of inspired 
'writings with his most awful warning to such as should 
dare to tamper with Holy Scripture* 

He was the last survivor of the Apostles — the only 
one, it is believed, who did not meet with a violent 
death. He spent his latter days at Ephesus, where, 
when extremely aged and infirm, he still, as he was 
carried about in his litter, would repeat the exhortation, 
■‘Little children, love one another.” He died about 
the year 100 — ^the last of those who could tell of those 
great things of which they were chosen witnesses, 
which their owm ears had heard, and their own eyes 
had seen. 


CHAPTEE XIY. 

THE GREAT PERSECUTIONS. A.n, 86--325. 

PART I. THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. A. B. 86“180. 

The death of the last of the Twelve Apostles happened 
just when the faith of the Church began to be proved 
by systematic persecutions ; for the martjrdoms which 
had hitherto taken place were either the efiect of popular 
fuiy, or of the lawless cruelty of such tyimits as Nero 
and Domitian ; and it was not till the time of Nerva, 
who was made Emperor in 86, that edicts were passed 
for the suppression of Christianity. 

The Gospel had by this time spread wdierever the 
Koman power had made itself felt. Each city bad its 
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ofm bisilop; and tliese were, for the sake csf order, 
subject to principal bishops, called patriarchs, of whom 
in early times there were four---Qf Jenisalein, Aiitiocb, 
Alexandria, and Borne, The helierers were cMe% in- 
habitants of towns; the villagers, called in Latin Fagarii, 
bad not in general yet beard the word, and it is from this 
that -the word Fagan' has. come /to signify a beatbeii. 

The Christians were of all , ranks—nobles, soldiers, 
and slaves; and there was nothing to distinguish them 
from the surrounding world, save the purity of their 
lives, their love for one another, and theu* refusal to 
join in aught that savoured of idolatry. It was at 
night, or whenever they were least liable to inter- 
ruption, that they met to worship, and. above all, to 
receive the Holy Eucharist. Their place of assembly 
was sometimes a room in a rich man’s house, sometimes 
the ruins of a deserted temple, the depth of the forest-, 
or the cave on the sea-shore ; and at Rome it was in 
the excavations whence the materials of the city had 
been dug out, and which were used as burial-places 
for slaves and malefactors. Many of them toiled here 
in slavery, and were familiar with the long winding 
galleries, which might enable them to elude their 
pursuers ; and hither came the f ock from every part 
of the city. The Roman noble and tenderly nurtured 
ladies there met the slave of barbarian blood, and often 
bowed meekly before Mm as their pastor ; and above 
the gi-aves of the martyrs arose the voice of prayer and 
praise, when the Holy Communion was solemnized, 
for the sustaining of those “who might soon themselves 
be called to endure the fiery trial of persecution. 

The men and women were ranged on opposite sides 
of the place of assembly; and behind the baptized 
Christians were those who were as yet under instruc- 
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tion before being admitted into tbe Churclij and %vl?o, 
therefore, used to depart before the administration of 
the Communion. Further off were those who were 
under penance, excluded from the Communion till 
they had shown full repentance for some fault, and 
tliose unhappy persons who had yielded to the terrors 
of persecution and denied their faith, and were now 
entreating for their restoration ; but it was a very long 
time before they were again received, often not until 
their death. 

Trajan, who succeeded Nerva in the empire in the 
year 98, was an admirer of the old Eoman temper, 
which he sought to restore; and knowing nothing of 
Christianity, his pride made him look upon it as a silly 
superstition which ought to be put domi, as likely to 
alter the ancient manners. He therefore enacted that 
all should be put to death who would not revile the 
name of Christ, nor offer incense to his own statue 
nor to Jupiter; and the law was carried into effect 
through the greater part of the empire. Multitudes 
were martyred in this persecution, among whom the 
most noted was St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, one 
of the Fathers of the Church, whose wi'itings ai'e still 
preserved. It was by order of Trajan himself that he 
was thrown to the wild beasts. 

Trajan adopted Adrian, his cousin, who succeeded 
him in 117, and in his turn adopted Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus Pius, a gentle amiable man, and a pliiioso- 
plier. The Greek philosophy, it should be remembered, 
was a feeling after the truth, and was the best guide 
that could be possessed in the days of heathenism, but 
now that light was in the world, it was wilful blindness 
to prefer these feeble guesses to the perfect truth ; and 
Antoninus was no true foUow'er of Socrates and Plato, 
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wken he permitted the persecution to continue, instead 
of lajdng hold of the faith they would haye hailed so 
gladly. His nephew and successor, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, was likewise a philosopher, and of sterner 
and more warlike mould, and he reviyed the fury of 
the persecution mth still greater Yigoiir. The chief of 
the victims now martyred, wms St. Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna,., a disciple of St. John the Divine, and 
more than eighty years old. He was condemned to 
he burnt to death in the midst of the amphitheatre, 
and ■when hound to the stake, raised his voice in praise 
that he was counted meet to drink the Lord's cup of 
suffering, and he numbered among the martyi'S. The 
wood rvas lighted, but the fame refused to touch him, 
and spread out around him in a circle of light, where 
his weeping flock beheld him standing as if already 
surrounded by the glory of heaven. At last the 
Proconsul ordered that he should be slain by the 
sword ; and he thus obtained the crowm of martjrdom, 
though he was spared the torture. 

Even in the midst of this persecution, the Roman ar- 
my itself contained many Christians, hlarcus Aurelius 
was at -war with the G-erman tribe called Marcomanni, 
or Marchmeii, the borderers on the frontier of the 
Danube, where his troops were reduced to the utmost 
distress for want of water. The Christian soldiers 
prayed for rain, and a shower was sent, to the relief 
of the whole army, for which reason their comrades 
called them the Thundering Legion ; but Aurelius, 
choosing to ascribe the mercy to his own gods, set 
up a column at Rome, on which may still be seen 
sculptured a hgure of Jupiter, with streams of water 
flowing from his head and shoulders, and the soldiers 
catching it in the holiow of their shields. 
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PAET II. POWER OP THE PEJSTORIAiq- OHAED. 

a.d.'192»-245. : ;■ 

Bfeing nearly a century after the' death of Commodusj 
son of Aurelius, and last of the Antonin es, the empire 
was in the hands of the army, which would brook no 
commander save at their own pleasure. 

The army consisted of thirty legions, enlisted from 
every part of the empire— Italians, Greeks, of Egypt, 
Asia, and Greece ; Kelts, of Spain, Gaul, and Britain ; 
Arabs ; and even Germans, who came to acquire pay, 
plunder, and training, in the ranks of the Eomans, and 
then returned home to use their lessons against their 
former masters. This force was dispersed wherever 
it was needed : guarding the wall raised by Adrian be- 
tween his British dominions and the wild Scots; waging 
war with the Germans along the banks of the Ehone, 
Rhine, and Danube; struggling with the Farthians and 
Persians on the Euphrates ; and garrisoning the towns 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Eoman camps and 
Roman roads still exist through all the vast region thus 
bounded; coins of the different Emperors, weapons, 
ornaments, and beautiful tesselated pavements, are 
continually discovered, witnessing to the extent both 
of their power and civilization. Each principal town 
had a garrison, and as the soldiers owned no authority 
save that of their military superiors, and the inhabitants 
of the country were completely under them, the whole 
dominion was in the hands of the army. 

The Emperor was guarded by a band called the 
PrjBtorian, because before the time of Augustus it had 
been attached to the service of the Praetors. The men 
were chosen from the bravest of the legions, and having 
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Jh§ person of the Emperor '/always in ".their hands, had 
full power over .Ms life,' so that it,' was in them that 
the whole overgrown infinence of the army was con.- 

,. ceiitrated... 

. ,;'„They raised Emperors, and killed, them at their 
pleasure, and were the real" mas'ters . of Rome. The 
,, names, of the persons' whom they thus elevated are, for 
the most part, not worth recording. Severn s was the 
ablest of them. He was x*aised to the Empire in 194-, 
gained several victories over the Germans, went to 
Britain, and penetrated further into Scotland than any 
Eoman had yet ventured ; after 'which he built a second 
■wall across the island, and was returning southwards, 
when he was taken ill, and died at York. The soldiers 
allowed the succession to remain in his family ; but 
Caracalla, his SOB, proved cruel and -wicked, llelio- 
gabalus, his grandson, went beyond all the rest of the 
emperors in the •wildness of his prodigacy ; and though 
Alexander Severus, the last of the family, v/as a youth 
of promise, the avarice of his .mother, Julia Ssemias, so 
irritated the soldiers, that they killed them both, and 
then sold the empire to the highest bidder. 

Ail this time the persecution of the Church was 
more or less severe, according to the disposition of the 
ruling po-wer. There -was hardly a Bishop of Eome 
that was not martyred; but let the heathen do their 
worst, they could only shed the blood of the martyrs, 
which is the seed of the Church, and so the Church 
« grew and dounshed in spite of their utmost efforts. 

And persecuting Eome was feeling the approach of 
the hour of vengeance. The iron of her temper was 
passing away, and leaving clay in its stead, and her 
enemies began to close in upon her. The Goths, a 
powerful tribe of the great, Teutonic race, broke into 
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ilie Thracian provinces, where the Emperor Deciur, a 
great persecutor, was killed in battle with them. At 
the same time, the Franks, another Teutonic tribe, 
began to ravage Gaul, and on the eastern frontier the 
ancient Persian monarchy of Cyrus, and the old fire- 
worshipping religion, were restored hy Ardislieer, the 
founder of what is called the Sassanid dynasty, because 
he claimed to be descended from Sassan, son of Xerxes. 

Shahpoor, or Sapor*, son of Ardisheer, conquered 
Armenia, and in the plains of Mesopotamia, met the 
Roman forces under the Emperor* Yalerian, routed his 
army, made him prisoner, and carried him off to Persia. 
Here Valerian suffered the utmost indignities, of which 
the most degrading was, that he was forced to crouch 
on his hands and knees, that his back might serve as a 
step for vShahpoor, whenever he mounted his elephant ; 
and when he died, worn out with sufferings, the savage 
conqueror caused his skin to be taken off, and spread 
upon his throne. 

The first check in his course of conquest that Shah- 
poor experienced, was from Zenobia, the brave Arab 
Queen of Palmyra, a beautiful city built by Solomon 
on an oasis in the Syrian desert. It was a colony in 
Trajan’s time, but it seems that some Ai'abs had since 
been allowed to establish a sort of kingdom there, and 
Odenatus, the husband of Zenobia, was acknowledged 
as a friend and ally by the Emperor. On his death, 
Zenobia reigned in the name of her sons. She was 
very beautiful, and learned in Greek literature; and ' 
ber chief counselloz', Longinus, was a celebrated philo- 
sopher ; the city was embellished with splendid works 
of &i% and she extended her power on all sides, until 
she thought herself able to be independent of Eome^ 
and assumed the title of Queen of the East. 
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*Tlie Emperor Aiireiiaiins marched against liei’y over- 
came lier forces, forced the town to surrender, and 
carried her and her chEdren to Eome, where tliej 
were led in his triomphal procession in chains of 
gold, the last royal captives who were made to sufFer 
that humiliation. After her fail, , Palmpa was soon 
deserted, hut the white marble columns which still 
remain among the palms on the oasis, witness to the 
beauty of the City of Palms, and the splendour of the 
Queeii' of the East. 

PART III. THE LAST PERSEC'ETIOlf. ,'A. .D. '284~3II. 

In 284 the soldiers raised to the imperial power 
Diocletian, the son of a Dalmatian peasant, a man of 
great ability, w'ho immediately proceeded to place his 
authority on a more secure footing. He abolished the 
Prmtorian guard, and washing to be considered as a 
monarch, instead of only a general like the former 
emperors, he assumed the diadem instead of the laurel' 
wreath, wore royal robes of cloth of gold, and pur])Ie 
silk buskins worked with golden eagles. 

Thinking the empire too large to be ruled by one 
man, he chose Maximian, a fellow soldier, to reign 
jointly •with him, and share wdtli him the title of 
Augustus; and stiH further to strengthen themselves 
they each of them chose a successor, to -whom they 
gave the name of Caesar. The Cmsar chosen by Dio- 
cletian wms his son-in-law, Galerius ; while 
made choice of Flavius Constantius Chlorus, Goveriior 
of Britain, Ga'ul, and Spain. 

For some time past the enmity of heathenism to 
Christianity had seemed to he silent ; believers pro- 
fessed theii* faith without danger, kept tlieir holy days 
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openly, and had built churches, where the Liturgy i? as 
used in the face of day. Helena, a British princess 
and the "wife of the Cjesar Constantins, was a Christian 
the wife and daughter of Diocletian were inclined t 
the same belief, and Christians were to be found in 
great numbers in the houses of both emperors. 

The last and worst storm, howevei's was now to 
come; and darkness made its most violent attack upon 
light. The emperors sent forth express orders that 
the edicts against Christianity should be enforced with 
the utmost rigour, and provinces which had hitherto 
escaped began to suffer. Although Constan tins would 
gladly have protected the Christians, he thought him- 
self at first obliged to let the law take its course; and 
it was not till after the death of St. Alban, the British 
martyr? that he interfered to check the persecution in 
the three provinces subject to him. 

Elsevhere the fury of the heathen raged unrestrained. 
Diocletian required his household to sacrifice to Jupiter, 
beginning with his wife and daughter, who yielded, but 
many refused, and bore mth patience the most dreadful 
torments. One of the servants was scourged till the 
flesh parted from his bones, and his wounds were then 
rubbed with salt and vinegar. Others were stretched 
on the rack till their bones were dislocated, they were 
hung up by the hands wdth heavy weights fastened to 
their feet, their flesh was torn with iron hooks ; but in 
every extremity of torture the faith of the Christians 
endured to the end. Of them it might be said, a>s 
of their predecessors of the Jewish Church, in the 
very words, which were doubtless their consolation 
and example, ‘‘They were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance; they had trial of cruel mocldngs and 
m>urgings ; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
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mint ; 'they were stoned, were tempted, were slain 
■ witli,; tlie sword, were destitute, ' afflicted, ■ tormented : 
of whom the world was not worthy.”' ■ ■ 

A town in Phrygia was hemmed in hy soldiers, and 
burnt, mth all the inhabitants, because the greater part 
were Christians; so -many were tom 'by wild beasts, 
that it was hard to find animals enough to devour 
them, and every kind of new torture was invented. 
Agapiiis^of Gassarea. was, torn by a bear, left' with his 
wounds bleeding all clay, and then thrown into the sea, 
with w'eights fastened to' his feet, St. Lawrence, a. 
young deacon at Rome, was roasted to death on bars 
of iron over a fire. Children were not spared, but 
showed their constancy ; and many were the young 
virgins whose names have ever since been honoured by 
the Church for the purity of their lives, and the glory 
of their deaths. St. Barbara was killed by her own 
father at Rome: there, too, died by the sword, St. 
Agnes, at twmlve years old; and the next night she 
appeared in a dream to her sorrowing parents, a 
spotless lamb by her side. St. Margaret of Antioch 
wzis but fifteen when she was thrown into prison, and 
there a vision of treading down the dragon encouraged 
her the next day to meet the sword of the executioner. 
St. Katherine, a rich, noble, and learned maiden of 
Alexandria, wfflo had devoted herself to Christ, as a 
bride to her spouse, was sentenced to be broken upon 
a wheel armed with sharp teeth; but while she was 
being bound to it, the machine was suddenly broken to 
pieces, and she was afterwards slain with the sword. 

In 305, Diocletian and Maximian resigned the em- 
pire to Gaierius and Constantius ; the latter of whom 
instantly put a stop to the persecution in the West, 
but under Gaterius and his.' newly appointed Csesar 
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Maximus, it raged as fiercely as eyer in tlie East. At 
■ last Galerius was seized with, a lingering, loathsome, 
and hoiTible disease, under which he suffered fright- 
ful agonies, not unlike those under which Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews, had died. 
Galerius sent for physicians from every quarter, and 
finding them all unable to afford him any relief, he 
ordered one after another to be put to death. At last 
one of them told him that his sufierings were sent 
by the God whom he had offended, and were beyond 
the art of man ; Galerius felt the truth of his words, 
commanded the persecution to cease, and sent orders 
to the Christians to rebuild their churches and pray for 
his recovery; and having been thus brought to own 
the Power he had defied, he died in the year 311. 

PART IT. CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE. A.D. 311-823. 

CoNSTANTius Ohlorus had died in 307, leaving his 
portion of the empire to his son Constantinus ; and 
on the death of Galerius, a period of great confusion 
ensued. The old Emperor Maximian tried to persuade 
his former colleague, Diocletian, who was living a re- 
tired life in Dalmatia, to come forward and resume the 
power they had given up; but Diocletian was so happy 
in his retirement, that all the answer he would make 
was, Come and see the cabbages I have planted.’^ 
Maximian then gave his daughter Eaiista in maniage 
to Constantine, and invited him from his government 
to come and dethrone his wicked son Maxentius, who, 
in the general confusion, was exercising a cruel tyranny 
upon Rome and Italy. He -was treated ivith grent 
respect by Constantine, but soon grew jealous of him, 
and tried to persuade , his daughter tc^ juurder him; 
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tlnen, on being detected^' strangled Mmself to ayoid 
piinisliinent. This took place' at^. Marseilles, wlieBce 
Constantine set forward ■ with. ' great doubts ' of ' snceess,. 
since the power of .Maxentiiis was gi'eat,' and' he bad 
already , repelle,d an attack of' the -Eastern Emperor 
Mnxi minus. The mind of Constantine wms at this time 
wavering between the religion of his mother, Helena, 
and that of his forefathers ; he still was inellued to the 
old sacrifices and superstitions, but at the same time 
lie admired the purity of life enjoined by the Divine 
law, and had kept himself clear from the cruelties and 
grosser s-ins' of his, time. 

He was marching at the head of his troops towards 
the Alps, doubting to what Divine Power he should 
address himself for aid in his dangerous enterprise, 
when at mid-day he and his whole army suddenly 
belield in the eastern quarter of the sky a luminous 
Cross, suiTOiinded by these words, In hoc signo 
Vinces — In this sign thou shalt conquer. He accepted 
the token, and from that time forth was a believer, 
though he did not receive Holy Baptism for a long time 
after. Adopting the Cross as his ensign, he caused it 
to he raised upon a pole, or above a circle, in which 

“P %vere the letters in Greek, the two first of the 
name of Chiist, and below it was a purple silk 

^ banner covered with embroidery. This standard 
■was called the Laharum, and -was carried at the head of 
the legions instead of the Eagle, hitherto the standard 
of the Homans ; and according to the promise it brought 
victory to Constantine. 

Three, times did he defeat the forces of Maxentius ; 
and at length pursuing him into Rome, caused him to 
be put to death, and was joyfully received by the people 
as their delivefer. About the same time Maximin was 
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overtlirown^ in :tlie East bj a' usurper named Liciniiaj 
wlio murdered bim witb his whole family. For eight 
years Constantine and Licinius reigned in the west- 
and east, hut in 323 a quarrel arose between them, 
Licinius , was defeated at Adiianople, and the wdiole 
empire acknowledged Constantine as its lord. 


. . CHAPT^IE XV. 

.FALL 'of the. WESTEEN EMPIEE. a.i>. 323-470. 

' PART I. CONSTANTINE . THE GREAT. A. ' B. , 323-33 7. ' 

W ITH the victory of Constantine began the dominion 
of the Church, and the fulfilment of the prophecy that 
the kingdoms of this world should he the kingdoms of 
the Lord, 

The Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, though 
seventy-nine years old, sot out for Jerusalem to seek 
for traces of the great events that had there taken 
place. She tvas the first to lead the way in the path 
of pilgrimage, in which so many have since folio wed. 
Since the ruin of J erusaiem, two centuries and a half 
before, a new city, called Elia Capitolina, had been 
built on Mount Zion by the Emperor Adrian, and a 
Temple of Venus had been erected on Mount Calvary 
in contempt of the Christians; hut both city and temple 
had fast gone to decay, and the fair hill of Zion lay 
waste and desolate, with only a lew huts around it, 
inhabited by a small remnant of Jews and Christians. 
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II?Iena raqiiired of them Tespecting' tlie, sacred spots, 
and caused tiie lieaps’ of ruin to-be cleared avcaj, and 
tlie groiiiid to be dug,- mitii at length slie had the joj 
of discovering the Holy Sepulchre, and at no great 
distance from it, three crosses, with the nails by which 
the criiciiied had been fastened -to ' them. One of 
these was believed to be the actual Instrument of' our 
Eedemption, and ' St. Helena, full of joy and thank- 
fulness, built a church to receive, it, large enough to 
contain not only the Holy Sepulchre, but the spot 
where, the Crucifixion -had taken place, making the 
tomb itself into a beautiful inner slirine, encrusted vdth 
gold and marble, and lighted with silver lamps. Slie 
raised another' church over, the caveuf the Nativity , at, 
Bethlehem, and anotheivon Mount Carmel, and then 
returned to her son, bringing the precious nails with 
her, and followed by the blessings of the inhabitants 
of the countries through "which she passed, on whom 
she bestowed great alms. .- 

Constantine seems to have felt that it was difilcult to 
obtain the observance of Christianity in a city so full 
of heathen memorials connected with national pride as 
Eome ; he likewise wished to be nearer the centre of his 
empire, and resolved to build a new capital. The spot 
which he chose was that where Europe and Asia almost 
meet, under the most delicious climate in the world, on 
the banks of the beautiful : Bosphorus, wiiere stood the 
old Greek city of Byzantium. Tills was the site of the 
new capital, which he made the seat of government, 
and after greatly enlarging and embeliishing the towm, 
called it after his own name, Constantinople and New 
Borne. He built a s{)iendid church, with a dome 
encrusted with Mosaic work 'and gold, and it wa-s 
dedicated to the Wisdom , of ■-,God'^in . Gr*eek, ^ Sophia--^ 
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r.iid the ignorance of after ages lias converted this tife 
into St. Sophia, as if it were the name of .some Saint. 
Jiany of the Basilica, or royal halls of justice, at Rome 
and elsewhere, were at the .sam% time converted into 
churches, the heathen' temples were deserted, victims 
vrere no longer offered to the ancient gods, or demons, 
as they ivere now called, and the Church seemed every- 
where flourishing. 

Yet, now that the dangers and sufferings of the per- 
secuting days Avere at an end, many of the more earnest 
Christians could not bear to live in ease and prosperity, 
but desired to prove their sincerity as followers of the 
Gross by seeking out the mortifleations for themselves 
ivhich no ioiiger came from without. The chief of 
these was St. Antony, an Egyptian, who sold his lands, 
gave the money to the poor, and retired to the rocks in 
the Egyptian desert, where he lived on food of the 
coarsest kind, and barely sulflcient to support life, slept 
on the ground, and spent his time in praying. Fox' 
twenty years he was not seen, only his voice was heard 
v/hen he sung psalms ; but at length he was sought out 
by other persons, who were struck -with his example, 
and persuaded him to be their guide in the same way 
of life. From that time the caves of the hilly portion 
of Egypt were full of hermits, spending their lives in 
])rayei', hard labour, and self-denial of the stiictest 
kind ; and the same custom of retiring from the world 
began to spread through the whole Church. Both men 
and women had, from very early times, been in the 
habit of binding themselves by a vow to lead a virgin 
life ; and these began, instead of living in their families 
as before, to seclude themselves in monasteries, where 
tlnw might give themselves up with greater regularity 
to a life of strict devotion and labour. 
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•Tiie combat witli lieatIienIsiB''Was'\no sooner at.aii 
end, than foes arose, to; the Church from within her own 
hoiiselioicl. Arlixs, a priest at ' Alexandria, began to 
preach a blasphemous heresj, denying', the Godhead of 
our Lord, and:, saying that he had been created like 
angels, and men. ■ Great, numbers vrere led away by 
this false doctrine, , and. it ■ spread like a plague-spot 
throiigli Egypt and the East, and at last it was resolved 
to call together the represen tatives of the whole Church 
to confute it. The place of meeting wnis the town of 
Mcea, in Asia Minor, w^hither ca.me three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, some of them still bearing the marks 
of the persecutions they had undergone, and many 
others, who could not attend in person, sent priests as 
their deputies. This was the first General or (Ecu- 
menical Council of the Church, and was held in the 
year 325 ; the Emperor 'was there in person, and the 
faith that the Church had held from the first was set 
forth by many of the bishops, and in especial by St. 
Athanasius, a deacon. The confession of faith called 
the Nicene Creed was drawn up, and all the bishops, 
except eighteen, set their hand and seal to it, declaring 
it was the truth wAicli they had received to hand dowai 
to the Church. Arias was put out of the communion 
of the Church, and his doctrine publicly condemned. 
The right faith now began to be called (Jatholic, or 
universal, and orthodox, or straight and true teaching. 
In all this Constantine had taken the right side, but 
he wnis of a vain and hasty temper ; he had not yet 
been baptized, and dark clouds obscured his greatness 
in his latter years. He listened to a wicked accusation 
of liis wdic, Fausta, against Crispus, the son of his first 
wife, and in a fit of passion caused his head to be cut 
off. Tiien followed bitter remorse ; 'when he discovered 
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tiiei innocenGe of .the' victim, he spent forty days an 
: unable to .'attend to ■ anything ■ nise, , and ' o verwii.ei'm,ed 
with grief. His 'first care was tO' raise a silver' statue' 
in honour of Crispus,- bearing the inscription, ^‘ My son 
whom I condemned unjustly f and he soon after, on 
discovering further crimes of Fausta, caused her . to be 
suffocated in a stove. 

■ He began to interfere in the affairs of the Church in 
a manner unsuitable to his- position.;, he let liims'elf be- 
deceived by the partisans of Ariusfaiid sent orders to 
St. Athanasius, who was no w Bishop of Alexandria, to re- 
ceive him back to communion, saying that the. best way 
of maintaining peace was to exclude nobody. Athana- 
sius, the noble guardian of the faith, well knowing that 
seeming peace may not be purchased at the expense 
of corruption, firmly refused, upon wliicli his enemies 
slandered him to the Emperor, and though all the crimes 
laid to his charge were disproved, Constantine, displeased 
at his resistance, banished him to Treves, in Gaul. 

Arius now expected to be received to Communion 
again, and went to Constantinople, wdiere he deceived 
the Emperor by a vague profession of faith, and, it is 
said, by swmaring to the truth of wdiat he held in bis 
hands, displaying as he did so, the Symbol of ISTicea, 
as it was called, while he concealed beneath it a state- 
ment of his owm heresy. 

Go,” said Constantine ; if your faith agree vrith 
your oath, you are blameless ; if not, God be your 
judge.” And he gave orders that he should be received 
to Communion the next day, which- wsls Sunday. Tlie 
Catholic Bishops retired to their Churches, weeping 
and praying with one voice that heresy might not be 
admitted into the Church, and that the enemy might 
not prevail over the truth. Arius, meaiiwdiile, triuinph- 
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'iE'; liis |>ei’;jttiy and deception , w£is paradmg tlie 
town, mth Ms . friends., . "buf in the Teiy; midst of, Ms 
exultation, lie was suddenly taken, ill, and died, in the ' 
course of a .few moments. ■ 

' The .faithful thought that the Hand .of God' was 
plainly seen in ' this judgment, and it scorn ed to cure 
the Emperor of any leaning to the heresy, hut he still 
listened 'to the slanderers of Athanasius, and refused to 
allow him, to return to Alexandria, , 

Just, after Easter, in the year S37, Coiistantiiie, wlm 
was 64 years old, was taken, ill, and feeling his deiith 
approach, received from the bishops the Sacramerits 
which he had so long deferred. He wore white gar- 
ments from that hour, and never again touched the 
imperial purple, and thanking God for the promise of 
eternal life, he died on "l^diit-Sunday of the same year, 
leaving the empire to be divided between his tiiree 
sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. 

.PARTIL JULIAN THE . APOSTATE. A. D. , S37-36S. : 

Great troubles to the Church ensued upon the death 
of 'G.onstantine., Elis- eldest., and youngest, sons, Gob- ■ 
Stan tine and Constans, held the Catholic faith, and re- 
stored .St.' Athanasius .to ^his 'See, but' they died', early, ■ 
and their brother Constantins was.an'Ariaii,. .He :seiit,..'y 
a heretic bishop to Alexandria, with a body of troops 
to support him, so that Athanasius was forced to escape 
into the desert, where ho was sheltered by the hermits, 
llic Emperor did all in Ms power to favour the Arians 
and depress the Catholics, but though the Eastern 
Church' was deeply infected' by the: heresy, the A¥e,stei*n' ', 
held fast to the true faith. 

Ht. James, the Catholic Bishop of Hisibis, in Syria, 
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rendered a great .service,, to , the Empire. • Shahporr 
II. King of Persiay'iwas fast /extending Ms conquests, 
and totally routed .Constantins: in .Mesopotamia, after 
which lie advanced without opposition until he reached 
Nisibis, where the bishop exhorted his flock to resist, 
calling on them to serve as the bulwark of their coun- 
try, and promising them the aid of Heaven. Eor four 
months did thiS; gallant citjhold out without a hope of 
relief, and so wonderfully were all ShahpooEs attacks 
disconcerted, that even he became persuaded that angels 
protected it, and he was fox’ced to give up the siege, 
and retreat into Persia. 

Constantins was fond of pomp and luxury, and 
adopted the customs of the eastern princes, once de- 
spised by the Bomans. His dress was loaded with 
jewels, and his servants waited upon him as if he were 
completely helpless ; his palace was filled with useless 
extravagant servants, and his personal attendants each 
had many more slaves, and lived in a far more rich 
and stately manner than the noblest patricians in days 
gone by. 

He had no children, and looked with jealousy on his 
heir, Julianus, the son of a brother of Constantine the 
Great. Julian had been baptized in his infancy, edu- 
cated by Christian teachers, and, in early youth, sent 
to study at Athens, where young men were educated in 
the philosophy and literature of ancient Greece. Such 
studies, rightly used, served to enlarge and increase the 
powers of the mind, and to further polish and sharpen 
the weapons of the champions of the Church ; and thus 
were these lessons used by Basil and Gregory, two 
scholars in the groves of Athens at the same time as 
Julian, and afterwards two of the greet Fathers of tlie 
Church. Far diflevent was it with Julian, who turned 
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fx%m the truth to embrace the religion which llattered 
his pride of intellect, delighted in the profane old 
legends of Greece, and returned to the idoiatrj of the 
dark ages past. 

At present he did not profess his unbelief, and Con- 
staritius, who disliked him, and wished to keep him at 
a distance, gave him the title of Ciesar, and sent hire 
to command in Gaul against the Franks. Here he 
remained, conducting the war with great skill iiotii 
361, when a quarrel arose between him and Constant 
tius, and the soldiers, who were much attached to liini, 
proclaimed him Emperor. He set out from Gaul, and 
on the way met the tidings that his cousin Constantins 
had died of a fever, and he was undisputed lord of the 
empire. On this, he openly declared his apostasy, and 
professed that though no one should henceforth suffer 
for his religion, he hoped to see his subjects return to 
the faith of their forefathers. 

Few enemies to the Church could be more perilous, 
for Julian was by nature , amiable and generous, and 
besides, he wanted to show that the Stoic philosophy 
could make men as virtuous as the Divine grace, so 
that in Ms conduct heathenism did not show itself in 
as hateful a light as in most other cases. He wms, 
outwardly, much like such a Greek as Cleomenes, or 
such a E-oman as Cato, with this great difference, that 
whereas they lived by the law within themselves, he 
rejected the revealed will of Heaven ; they were in 
daikness, but not wdlfuILy, and he turned his back upon 
the light* He was frank, open-hearted, and forgiving, 
and imitated them in their severe strictness of life, 
going far beyond them in Ms hatred of sliovf and i.mmp, 
which was perhaps increased by bis com tempt for the 
effeminate Constantins. 
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He liTed plainlj, it befitted the charactOr 

both of a soldier and philosopher ; his food was coarse 
and scanty ; lie allowed his beard to grow, and his 
imperial purple was never the cleanest garment in the 
camp ; his bed was a lion’s skin laid upon the ground, 
and he allowed few observances to be paid to his rank, 
gratifying his vanity as much by this aifectation of 
simplicity as Constantins could ever have done by his 
parade. 

With all his desire to do so, Julian could not per- 
suade himself that his baptism was nothing, and as a 
seal of his apostasy, he bathed in the blood of animals, 
in the vain hope of washing away the sacred sign, and 
being as the heathen. He abased his powerful mind to 
believe all the wildest and most foolish superstitions of 
the heathen, and was swayed by every absurd omen or 
lying answer of the almost forgotten oracles. At the 
same time, to show his contempt for Christian prophecy, 
he attempted to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem ; hut 
the Power he defied asserted itself, and an eaithquake, 
with flames bursting from the ground, prevented even 
the foundation from being laid. 

Hotwitljstaiiding his promise of toleration, it w'as 
soon evident that he meant indirectly to persecute the 
Christians, St, Athanasius was a third time obliged 
to fly : the Christians could obtain no redress when ill- 
treated or pillaged by the heathen, whilst any fault 
which they committed was punished v/ith the utmost 
rigour. He tried to cheat some of his soldiers into for- 
saking their religion, by causing them to march past his 
throne, and ordering each man as he went by to throw 
a morsel of incense into a fire which was burning 
before it. The men obeyed as they would other 
command, but great was their dismay when they were 
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tiild that the .fire was on ao' altar of Jupiter, whom, hy ,, , 
this cereiiioii,y, they had adored. They rushed .hack : 
with one accord to the. Emperor, ■■ and begged: to die, as 
an expiation for their fault. He at .Erst sentenced them 
ail, but afterwards relented., and reprieved them just as 
the sword was lifted over the head of the Erst. 

. He . succeeded no ' .better with • the officers, when lie 
rec|_uirecl them either ' to renounce their faith or Ms ser- 
vice. The captain of his guards,' the brave and honest 
young Jovian, was the ffirst to .offer to .give up his 
sword,; and Julian .found that by insisting,' he. should: ■ • 
lose ah the. most trustworthy men in his army. • 

Though some showed such constancy, there were 
many others but too willing to gain the Emperor’s 
favour by imitating his apostasy, and as their number 
increased, and Ills liati*ed to the truth grew, ever more ;# 
violent, the Church seemed in great danger ; but hap- 
pily his time was not long. ■ 

His Eattering oracles and heathen priests well knovv- 
ing the beat of his mind, encouraged him to set out on 
a rash expedition into Persia, where he involved his 
army in a barren and dangerous country, and at last, 
in a skirmish with the Persians on the banks of the 
Tigris, was pierced in the side by a javelin. He fell, 
and after trying in vain to rise and remount his horse, 
was carried on bis shield to his tent. It is said, that 
when he was told that Ms wound was mortal, he caught 
some of his blood in his hand, and throwing it towards 
Heaven, cried, ‘‘ Galilean, Thou hast conquered.” He 
died the same evening, a. B. 362 , after a reign of less 
than two years, at the age of thii*ty-two ; just in time 
to prevent the execution of orders for the persecution 
of the Catholics in Alexandria, which had actually 
been sent from his camp a few days before his death. 
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' PART III., VAL'ENTINIAN.. A. P.' :362-383. ■ 

The army wliicli Julian left at liis deatlij beset with 
dangers from which he himself coidd scarcely have led 
them with honour, proceeded to choose as Emperor 
the person whom they thought best fitted to command 
them in this emergency. This %vas the captain of the 
guards, Jovian, who had lately so nobly proved his 
constancy to the faith ; but his talents do not seem to 
have been equal to his virtues, and he soon found him- 
self obliged to purchase from Shahpoor permission to 
retreat by yielding up five provinces of Armenia, and 
the brave frontier town of Nisibis. He set out on Im 
return to Constantinople, but died suddenly in Syria, 
after having enjoyed the imperial power only eight 
months. 

An oificer named Yalentinian was chosen in his 
place, and he again divided the empire, keeping Boine 
for himself, and giving Constantinople to his brother 
Yalens. Yalentinian was a Catholic, Yalens an Arian, 
and the latter did much harm in the East by promoting 
the spread of this heresy. About this time St. Atha- 
nasius died at Alexandria, leaving the Church that 
Creed which is called by his name, and which, if not 
actuahy drawn up by himself, contains the doctrine of 
which he was the great confessor and champion. 

St. Jerome was at this time leading a monastic life 
in Palestine, and being greatly noted for his learjiing 
in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, was desired by 
Damasus, the Bishop or Pope of Rome, to make a 
translation of the Scriptures into Latin. He examined 
into the authenticity- of the Books of the Hew Testa- 
ment, and translated the Old Testament from the 
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^ptiia^nt, corrected by Hebrew manuscripts ; and tliis 
translation, caled the Yulgate, has ever since been 
used in the Western 'Church.,' 

A translation of ‘ the Bible into the Teutonic tongue 
was about the' same time made by IJlpIiihis, the Ariaii 
Bishop of the Goths, oa^ the banks of the Danube ; and 
a beautiful copy of this work, written on purple parch - 
nient, with silver letters, is preserved at Upsal, in 
Sweden. It is micertain when the Goths had received 
Christianity, but it was by Arians that they were 
taught, and the heresy had taken deep root among 
them. Their iieighbourhood to the Empire had caused 
them to take several steps towards civilization, and 
their brave King Hermanric was considered at Con- 
stantinople as a friend and ally. 

Valentinian was a skilful warrior, and gained several 
gi'eat victories over the different barbarous tribes sur- 
rounding the empire ; but he was of a merciless temper, 
and some of his cruelties were dreadful. It was said 
that he kept two tame bears, which he fed upon the 
flesh of such persons as offended him. In 37o he burst 
a blood-vessel in a fit of passion, and died, leaving 
tw'o sons, Gratian, about seventeen, and Yalentinian, 
a child of two years old, the son of his second wife 
Justina. 

A new and formidable race of enemies began to 
make themselves known in Europe — ^the Huns, a 
Tartar tribe, of ferocious temper and predatory habits. 
They were excellent lioi’semen, hut could not move 
fast on foot ; and they had smaii eyes, low foreheads* 
and diminutive forms, such as are now to be seen in 
the Tartars in Asia. They scarred the ffices of their 
infants wdth hot irons, wdiich added to their savage 
appearance, and so fnglitful was their aspect, that th@ 
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Eomans and Greeks almost believed tbem tbe dffspriit^ 
of evil spirits. 

They broke into the settlements of the Goths, on 
the northern bank of the Danube, and cruelly ravaged 
them. The Goths begged for a refuge in the Empire, 
and had it not been for the misconduct of the Greek 
.officers, would have made common cause with Yaleiis 
against the Huns. But Valens allowed his officers to 
treat the fugitives with such insolence and rapacity, 
that they were roused to revenge, took up arnisS, 
attacked the Eastern Empire, and in S78 Yalens was 
killed in a battle with them at Adrianople. They ad- 
vanced to Constantinople, but the widowed Empress, 
Dominica, encouraged the citizens to resist, and the 
Goths, who had no means of taking a fortified city^ 
retired into Illyria. 

Young Gratian, feeling his inability to encounter all 
the dangers that beset the empire, made a wise and 
excellent choice of a colleague in his authority, an 
officer named Theodosius, of tried worth and bravery, 
and sincerely attached to the Catholic faith. Theo- 
dosius hastened to the East, and there, by his well- 
known uprightness and good faith, succeeded in calm- 
ing the passions excited by the injuries the Goths had 
recieved, concluded a peace with them, obtained the 
friendship of their King Athanaric, and took many of 
them into his army, where they served him far more 
bravely than the degenerate Greeks and Eomans. 

Gratian, though an amiable and virtuous youth, could 
not make his power equally respected in the West; 
and a soldier, named Maximus, at this time greatly 
weakened the Empire in the Keltic provinces. His 
mother was a relation of the British princess Helena, 
mother of Constantine, and he took advantage of this 
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cfiinection witli tlie Imperial line, to set Mmself up as 
Emperor in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. 

He was a cruel and ambitious man, altbougii lie 
held the Catkolie faith, and Mghlj esteemed the great 
Bishop of Tours, St. Martin. M been a 

soldier in his youth, and was even then so charitable 
that he cut his cloak in two and shared it with a beggar. 
He completed the conversion of the Gauls, many of 
whom in the more remote provinces had still remained 
attached to the Druidical worship, and he was always 
held in high honour at the court of Maximus, although 
he did not obtain this favour by any flattery of the pride 
of the usurper, for at table he would pass the drinking- 
cup to his attendant priests before giving it to Maximus, 
in order to show that the minister of God is greater 
than the crowned prince. 

Gratian marched against, Maximus, but was defeated, 
made prisoner, and murdered at Lyons in 383, caih'ug 
with his last breath upon the name of Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan. 

FART lY. THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. A. D. 383-395. 

Valentustiah II. the son of the Emperor Yalentinian, 
was brought up by his mother Justina, in the Arian 
heresy, and wished to secure its predominance. They 
usually lived at Milan, and here the great Archbisliop, 
St. Ambrose, had a long and severe struggle to main- 
tain the faith against them. He would not permit 
their corrupt worship to be celebrated in any one of 
his churches, and remained night and clay with his 
faithful flock, to guard one which the empress had 
threatened to take by force. No weapons were used 
save prayers by these defenders, and the soldiers sent 
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by Justiiia did not dare to ofifer tliein any injury, unvll 
at Icngtli slie was obliged to give up tKe attempt. 

Yet St. Ambrose, tbough so firm in supporting the 
right, would not permit the persons of heretics to be 
injured- Maximus, now caEed Emperor of Gaul, had, 
by the advice of certain bishops, put to death a heretical 
teacher, and five of his followers, and both St. Ambrose 
and St. Martin refused to communicate with these 
bishops until they had given proofs of repentance. 

In 387 Maximus crossed the Alps, and suddenly 
attacking Italy, put to flight Justina and her son ; but 
the great Tliedosius came to their assistance, defeated 
Maximus, drove him to the banks of the Save, and 
there caused him to he beheaded. He then reinstated 
Valentinian, giving him Britain and Gaul ; but these 
countries never again completely returned under the 
authority of the Emperor, and were coiitiiiually setting 
up usurpers, who much weakened the power of Rome. 

Theodosius imposed a tax upon his dominions in the 
East, which was considered at Antioch as so oppressive, 
that the people rose in tumult, overthrew the statues 
of the Empei'or, and dragged them through the mire. 
This was so great an insult to his authoiity that the 
severest punishments were apprehended, and as soon 
as the people of Antioch had I'ccovered from their blind 
fury, their terror was extreme. The aged patriarch 
hastened to implore the clemency of the Emperor, and 
the people, during his absence, strove themselves to 
avert. the wrath of Heaven, while St. John, called, from 
Ills eloquence, Chrysostom, or the golden-rnouthccl, 
preached to them a series of sermons, calling on them 
to repent of the sins to which they were most addicted. 
After twenty-four days they were relieved by letters 
bringing an assurance ,of the pardon of Theodosius, 
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Hfjoii wliicli they slio-wed tlie greatest joy and tliank- 
fnlness.' 

Theodosius was natural! j hasty and violent, and 
another sedition, three years after, so enraged him, that 
he forgot all the dictates of mercy. The people of 
Thessaloiiica, enraged that Botheric, the commander of 
the forces in Illyida, had imprisoned a favourite per- 
former in the games in the cii'cus, attacked the general 
with stones, and killed him^ together with several other 
magistrates. Theodosius, in his first hasty indignation, 
comiiiandod that the unhappy citizens should be pun- 
ished by a general massacre ; and his orders were hut 
too promptly executed, so that the messengers, whom 
he had sent to countermand the slaughter when his 
anger began to cool, found the streets strewn with 
corpses and the town on fire. 

The Emperor was at this time at Milan, and St. 
Ambrose thought it his duty to bring him to a sense 
of his sin by refusing to admit him to the Holy 
Eucharist. Theodosius in vain presented himself as a 
suppliant at the gate of the church ; Ambrose met him, 
and turned him back, bidding him not to add sacrilege 
to murder, Theodosius pleaded that David had sinned 
more deeply. If you have sinned like him,” said the 
Archbishop, “repent like him;” and the Emperor 
submitted, and went hack weeping to his palace. 
The usual time for reconciling penitents to the Church 
was Easter; but when the feast of Christmas ap- 
proached, Theodosius hoped to persuade the Arch- 
bishop to admit him at that time. Still Ambrose was 
firm, and again met the Emperor at the entrance, 
reproaching him with attempting to break through the 
dicipiine of the Church. “ No,” said Theodosius, “I 
am not come to breal? the laws, but to entreat you to 
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imitate the ^ m God wliom we serve, who opeivs 

the gates of his mercy to contrite sinn ers.” 

After this St. Ambrose allowed him to enter the 
Church, though he was not received to the Holy Com- 
miinion again for some time, during which his penance 
was strict, and he abstained from wearing his imperial 
robes. He made a law, by the advice of St. Ambrose, 
that no sentence of death should be executed for thirty 
days, so as to give time for refection, and he ever after 
curbed in his stern and hasty temper. 

Soon after his return to Constantinople, he was again 
recalled to Italy, by the mui’der of the young Yaien- 
tinian, who was killed by one of his Gothic officer. 
Theodosius overcame the murderer, pat him to death, 
and assumed the government of the whole empire ; but 
he did not long retain it, dying at Milan in his fiftieth 
year, in 395. 

During the reign of Theodosius was held the Council 
of Constantinople, where, in order to refute certain 
heresies which had of late arisen, the latter portion was 
added to the Nicene Creed, so that it might assert the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost as clearly as that of the 
other Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

It was in this reign that the Ambrosian Hymn, or 
Te Deum, one of the Churches highest notes of praise, 
was composed. It is said to have been written by St. 
Ambrose, to be sung at the baptism of Augustin, who, 
after a youth of doubt and dissipation, was at length 
brought by the prayers and tears of his pious mother, 
Monica, to embrace the truth. He afterwards became 
Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, and is revered as one of 
the greatest of the Fathers of the Church. 


PAPwT V. ALARIG THE GOTH. A. D. 395 - 410 . 

Theodosius tlie Great was the last viho deserved even 
the name of a Roman Emperor, He left two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorins, both weak and timid in mind 
and body, but of whom Honorins, who had received 
the western half of the empire, was the most imbecile. 

The state of the Roman power was such that it 
could hardly have been saved by the most vigorous 
Emperor. The Goths had, as has already been shown, 
obtained a settlement south of the Danube, where 
they had lived on friendly terms with the Romans, until 
Alaric, a young man of their royal tribe, received some 
affront from the officers of Arcadius, upon which lie 
took up arms against the Emperors. He overran 
Greece, Thessaly, and Macedon, and after training his 
soldiers in the Roman dicipline, passed the Julian Alps 
and entered Italy. 

Honorius had at this time never even hoard the 
name of this formidable enemy. He spent his whole 
time in attending to some favourite poultry, which 
•would come at his call and sit on his shoulder, while 
the government was left to StiUcho, the last Roman 
general, Stiliclio called in the legions from the more 
remote parts of the empire to defend the capital, 
entirely giving' up Britain, and leaving Gaul and Spain 
undefended, and with these troops he gained a great 
victory at Verona., and forced Alaric to retreat. 

In honour of this victory Honorius enjoyed atriiun|)h, 
the last ■which ever proceeded along the streets of 
Rome. After it there was a show of gladiators, and 
this also was the last, for in the midst of the shameful 
scene, a hermit named Telemachus, who had come 
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from Syria, mth the veiy purpose of putting a stop %> 
these cruel exhibitions, sprung from his seat into the 
midst of the arena., and holding up a cross, threw him- 
self between the victorious gladiator and his victim. 
The people in a rage at the interruption of their sport, 
overwhelmed him with a shower of stones, and he was 
crushed to death ; but he had won the victory, and the 
shame of having thus murdered him prevented any 
2 'eturn to these atrocious sports, the disgrace of the 
Eoman name. 

Stiliclio’s victory had gained Rome hut a short 
respite ; Alaric again advanced, and Hoiiorius fled to 
Ravenna on the Adriatic, which was so w'ell j)rotected 
by marshes, that he thought himself and his chicken 
quite secure, and left Rome to its fate. He listened to 
wicked flatterers, and hy their persuasions, on a false 
accusation, sentenced to death Stilicho, the only ma.ix 
capable of defending the empire. After his executioia 
Alaric met with nothing to oppose him through all the 
north of Italy, and arrived before the walls of Rome, 
which had not seen an hostile army since the time of 
Hannibal. 

For that time Rome was spared by the generosity 
and forbearance of Alaric, but tbe falsehood and self- 
will of Honorius again provoked him, and he advanced 
again ; hut even then he would not enter Rome, -wish- 
ing to spare it from his wild soldiers. A third time he 
offered peace, but was insultingly refused, and marching 
to Rome, the gates were opened by his friends within 
the walls, and on the 24th of August, 410, the Goths 
entered the great city. 

Alaric saved the lives of the Romans, though he 
allowed their property to he plundered : ho protected 
the churches and their , gold and silver, and, at the end 


o? six days, put a stop to tlie. pillage by leading Lis 
army into Campania. 

So little did Honorius concern liimself about tins 
event, that it is said that wLen he was told that S-ome 
was lost, he answered, “ That cannot be, for I fed her 
out of my hand a moment ago/' meaning a hen which 
he had named Eome. 

The great Alaric did not live long after the taking 
of Rome. He was preparing for the invasion of Sicily, 
vfhen he was taken suddenly ill at Cosenza, and died 
in 410, leaving his crown to his brave brother-in-law, 
Ataiilf. As it was the custom among the Teutonic 
nations to conceal the graves of their illustrious men, 
the Goths turned the stream of the. Bisenzio, caused 
their slaves to dig a grave in the bed of the river, and 
after burying him there with all his treasures, they 
turned back the waters into their course, and slew all 
the slaves who had been employed in the work. 

The name of the Roman Empire subsisted a little 
longer, though it was only owned in the walled cities, 
which could not easily be taken by the barbarians. 
Honorius and his son Yalentinian reigned at Ravenna. 
Rome was under the care of the bishop, who was 
usually called Pope, a word signifying father or patri- 
arch, and the other towns were governed by their own 
comiciis. 

;yy'v'Vi^ Bxm. ■ a. d. 395-457. 

The Eastern Empire had prospered better than the 
Western. Arcadius was far less imbecile than his 
brother Honorius, and his governinent was tolerably 
successful ; but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his wife Eudoxia into a shameful persecution of St 
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Joiin Chrysostom, wlio ^ made Patriarch 

Constantinople, who had rebuked her sternly for her 
pride and her love of amusement unfit for Christians. 

By her persuasion Arcadius caused St. Chrysostom 
to be deposed from his see and driven into exile ; but 
as the people of Constantinople still continued to inaiii- 
fest the utmost aifection and respect for him, Eucloxia 
insisted on his being sent to a greater distance, to 
Armenia ; and tlie persons who conducted him used him 
so ill on the journey, that his health gave way under 
his sufferings- and he died at Comana, in Pontus, ex- 
claiming, Glory be to God in all tlhngs.” 

Arcadius died in 408, leaving -an infant son, 
Theodosius II., under the care of his daughter 
Pulcheria, who ruled so wisely, that on the death of 
her brother, the Greeks promised to obey as Emperor 
whomsoever she would choose as a husband. Her* 
choice fell on Marcian, an old senator, vrho reigned till 
457, when Leo became Emperor. He is noted as the 
first Christian prince who was crowned and anointed 
by a bishop, after the example of the nionarchs of 
Israel. . * .. 

In the meantime fresh troubles had befallen the 
West. It may be remembered that in the time of 
Yalens, the Goths had been driven into Illyria by the 
Huns, a tribe of the Tartar or Sclavonic race. These 
Huns, eaiiy in the fifth century, fell under the do- 
minion of an able, enterprising, and ferocious chieftain, 
named Attila who gave himself the title of the Scourge 
of God, one which he weU deserved. Ilis power was 
acknowledged from the borders of China to the White 
Sea, and multitudes of Tartar hordes followed what 
was at once his idol and his standard, a sword raised 
upon a pole. In 451, after ravaging the Thracian 
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|l*owiices, lie turned to tlie west, and invaded Gaul, 
but Ms savage followers were as hateful to tlie Teutonic 
nations as to the Romans,' -and '■ Gotlis ■ and Frants' 
joined witli the Romans and Gauls, under the corn- 
man cl of Aetius, and at the battle of Chalons forced 
Attiia to retreat; 

He then laid waste the north of Italj, but spared 
Rome at the intercession of the Pope, Leo the Great, 
who, at the peril of Ms life, sought the savage in his 
camp, and so impressed him with his calm digiiitr, that 
he consented to allow the city to be ransomed. 

Many of the people of northern Italy, hying from 
the cruelty of the Huns, took refuge in the little isles 
among the salt marshes at the mouths of the rivers Po 
and Adige. The numerous shallows and channels of 
ivatcr rendered these a secure retreat from the enemy ; 
the fugitives became unwilling to leave it ; they built 
huts, collected such property as they had been able to 
save, and thus founded the city of V eiiice. 

Attiia quitted Italy, and soon after died in a ht of 
drunkenness in Hungary. His warriors tore tueir 
cheeks with their daggers, saying the tears with which 
he should be mourned should be tears of blood ; they 
buried him with all Ms riches, and then most of tlicm 
returned to their wandering life in the north-east, one 
tribe, however, still remaining in the country which 
bears their name. 

Romulus Augustus, the last Roman Emperor, was 
deposed in 476 by 'Odoacer, Gothic King of Italy, who 
sent the purple robes and diadem to Constantinople, 
saying that one Emperor was enough. 

It was in the end of this century that St. Patrick 
converted the Irish to Christianity, while, at the same 
period, St, Germain was opposing the iiorosj of 
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Pelagius, wlio disputed tlie doctrine of original si£i 
Anolher heresy, which has perrerted man^ the 
Churches of the East, where it unhappily still prevails, 
was that of hlestorius, who denied the true faith re- 
specting the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord, 

About this time was bora St Benedict, 'who after- 
wards became Abbot of Monte Casino, in Italy, and 
there established the rule of monastic dicipline which 
is called by his name. Those persons who dedicated 
themselves to the service of Heaven, now no longer 
dwelt only in hermitages, but were gathered together 
in brotherhoods, or sisterhoods, under the name of 
monks, or nuns, taking vows of chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, and labouring hard in works of charity 
and devotion. In these houses were preserved the last 
remnants of the learning of ancient times, as well as 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and it was 
to them that the gradual civilization of the rude con- 
querors of Europe was chiefly owing. It was St. 
Benedict who devised the best rule for the goverameut 
of these abbeys that was ever framed, and it pre- 
vailed in almost every monastic establishment of the 
Western Church. 

A plain dark robe, with a hood, a shaven head, and 
bare feet, distinguished the monk or nun ; their food 
was as plain as possible, their fasts frequent, their bed 
hard ; they were to labour hard through the day, only 
interrupting their work to observe the hours of prayer ; 
2n short, everything was done to cut off occasions of 
sin, and to lead them on through a life of strict obedi 
ence, devotion, and self-denial, to the rest above, for 
which they hoped to be thus prepared. 
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THE FABTITIOIT OF THE EMPIRE. a.b. 450-028- 

FART I. THE TEUTONIC NATIONS. A.D. 504 -- 522 . 

From tlie middle of the fifth century, when the Romaic 
empire was destroyed, history is principally concerned 
with the Teutonic nations who had sjyvQSid themselves 
o\’ er Europe. 

It seems as if the north of Europe had been like a 
great hive, from -which these swarms all proceeded, 
since they all came from that direction, rmd differed 
but little in language, habits, dress, or religion. They 
had a tradition that Odin, whom they worshiped as a 
god, and from whom all their royal lines traced their 
descent, had led them from warmer climates in the east 
to their dwellings in Norway and Sweden ; and this is 
not improbable, since, from the first time they are men- 
tioned, they seem to have coine in a stream from east 
to west. 

First came the Teuton es, from whom the name of 
the language, Deutch, is derived, who, after asking a 
settlement in Italy, were desti'oyed by Marius in Gaul. 
Next the Allemans, or Germans, with whom Drusus 
Germanicus had so many battles, and whose name still 
remains as a general appellation for the lands of their 
descendants. The SchAvaben, or Suevi, were one of 
tlieir lesser tribes, who have left their name to Swabia. 
The third great -wave Avas of Goths, whose name, Avith 
that of their royal tribe, the Balti, is still remaining 
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in tlie nortli. They settled in Illyria, and afterwards, 
under Alaric, conquered Rome and Italy. 

At the same time three other great general diYisioiis 
of the same stock were eifecting their conquests — ^the 
Vandals in Gaul, Spain, and Africa ; the Franks in 
northern Gaul ; and the Saxons in Britain. 

The Saxons had at first inhabited Jutland, and the 
neighbouring country, now called the Duchy of Holstein, 
and usually made their conquering expeditions by sea. 
Ilenghist, head of the Jutish tribe, first settled in Kent^ 
and was soon followed by many other chieftains, who 
at length, after almost a century of hard fighting with 
the Romanized Britons, subdued all the south-eastern 
portion of the island, and set up their seven kingdoms 
there. 

The Vandals, under Genseric, conquered Africa in 
429, the year of the death of St. Augustin, Bishop of 
Hippo ; and they likewise desolated Spain, but without 
long retaining it, for Ataulf, the Goth, brother-in-law 
of Alaric, followed them thither, overcame them, and 
established a monarchy, which may be regarded as the 
origin of the present kingdom of Spain. The name of 
the province of Andalusia remains to remind us of the 
Vandal conquest. 

These Spanish Goths were called the Visigoths, or 
Western Goths, while those who remained in Italy 
%vere known as the Austro, or Eastern Goths. The 
Goths were much more civilized than any of the other 
Teutonic tribes, and Theodorik, King of Italy, from 
508 to 522, was a truly great man. He had recieved 
a good education at Constantinople, and was veiy 
highly esteemed for his wisdom and justice. ‘^Our 
design,” said he, in the preface to his laws, is not tc 
conquer, but to render our subjects happy,” And he 
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began, under his gwernment, to recover from her 
sufierings. Like all : the other GotKs, lie was bred up 
an Arian, but he showed great respect to the Pope ; 
and -when one of his officers, in hopes of gaining his 
favour, renounced the Catholic faith, he put him to 
death, saying that one who was faithless to his God. 
could never he faithful to his king. 

The Y andab in the south-east of France and Switzer« 
land were Catholics, and were fast learning civilization 
of the Romanized Gauls, with whom they lived on 
friendly terms. From living in towns or burghs, these 
civilized Yandals acquired the name of Burgundians. 

PART II. THE FB^iNKS. A.D. 448-539. 

The Fx'anks were the wildest and most untamed of all. 
Their name signified free, which, in their ideas, meant 
ferocious, or untamed. They allowed their hair to grow, 
tying it together at the top of their head in a knot, from 
•^tdiicli it flowed down on all sides ; they shaved their 
faces closely, only leaving a long pair of moustaches ; 
they wore a close-fitting dress of cloth, and used as 
weapons a sword, a battle-axe, and a short pike covered 
with barbs and hooks of iron, with a rope fastened to 
it, so that they might throw it at tlicir enemy, and, 
keeping hold of the rope, draw him up to them, and 
kill or plunder him. Their rojud tribe was called the 
Salic, from Saliland, the country near the Yssei. The 
kings and their sons wore their hair still longer than 
the other Franks, never having it clipped from their 
birth ; and to cut short these flowing locks was con- 
sidered to degrade a prince from his rank, and render 
him incapable of ever reigning. 
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Merowig was the first Salic king whose name hCs 
been preserved^ and from him the appellation of Mero- 
vingians has been given to the wdiole race, who are also 
sometimes called the Long-haired Kings. Ciodo'wig, 
T/hom the Latin authors call Clovis, was the first cliiefi.- 
tain of this line who succeeded in efiecting a, permanent, 
conquest on the western side of the Ehine, where his 
predecessors had onlj made passing inroads. In 494 
Ciodowig took up his abode at Soissons, quartering liis 
Franks in the houses of the Galio-Roiiians, whom they 
treated with great insolence and cruelty. ClodoAvig 
asked .and obtained in marriage Clotilda, a Burgun- 
dian princess, who was a Catholic Christian, and set 
herself earnestly to effect his conversion. 

For some time her persuasions were fruitless, and the 
death of her first child, who had been baptized, seems 
to have made her husband still more averse to her re- 
ligion. At length, while Ciodowig was engaged in a 
battle with the Germans on the banks of the Moselle, 
seeing the day going against him, he called for aid on 

Clotilda’s God.” At that moment the tide of battle 
turned, the German chief was slain, and his followers 
submitted to Ciodowig. 

On his return to Soissons, the king desired to be- 
come a catechumen, and on Christmas-daj, 496, he 
was baptized by St. Rernigius, Archbishop of Rheims, 
in the cathedral of that city. As there was at that 
time no other Catholic prince, the Greek Emperor, 
Zeno, having fallen into heresy, Ciodowig received the 
title of Eldest Son of the Church, which descended to 
all his susccessors, the Kings of France. 

He was a powerful and successful prince ; he built 
churches and monasteries, and spared those of his 
newly-conquered territories ; but it was long before the 
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(Siristian religion tamed the fierce iiatiire of the Franks, 
and there is scarcely one of the sons and grandsons of 
Clodowig who was not stained by horrible cruelties. On 
his death his sons divided his possessions, but it must 
not he supposed that this was a partition of territory. 
These Erankisli kings were not governors or rolei’s, 
but were themselves subject to the Salic law, which 
prescribed the sum to he paid in coiipensation for any 
injury done to another, even for murder, setting a far 
higher price on the death of a Frank than on that of 
a Eoman or GauL What they sought were slaves, 
cattle, gold, and silver ; warriors to follow them to 
battle, cities to pay them tribute, a countiy to plunder, 
estates, where their slaves worked for them, and they 
feasted and drank in their great farm-houses. 

The Frank settlements were north of the Loire, 
divided into the kingdoms of Oster-rik, Austria, the 
eastern kingdom, and Ne-oster-rik, Neustria, the not- 
eastern or western kingdom. Here lived the long-haired 
princes, in palaces, or rather on farms, at no great dis- 
tance from each other, tlie Frank warriors divided he- 
tweeii them the towns paying them tribute, and all 
the unhappy country to the south, as far as the Pyre- 
nees and Mediterranean, partitioned into plundering 
grounds, so to speak, where the kings made expeditions 
in the summer, burnt and devastated without mercy 
carried off treasures and slaves, and returned to feast 
with their rude followers. 

Disputes perpetually broke out among tliese kings, 
and battles and inui’ders among kindred were frequent. 
One instance vfill suffice to show the cruelty of this 
race. Theudebort, eldest son of Clodowig, died earij-, 
leaving three young sons. His two brothers divided 
his weak h between them, 1:mi hearing that their mother, 
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Clotilda, was much attached to the poor boys, ih€j 
feared that she would put forward their claims to tliei. 
father’s inheritance, and therefore contrived by a strata 
gem to get them into tlieir power. They then sent her 
a sword and a pair of shears, bidding her choose be- 
tween them, meaning that the children must either be 
killed or have their hair cut, so as to render them in- 
capable of reigning. Clotikla exclaimed that she bad 
rather they were dead than degraded, upon which the 
uncles seized them, dragged them into a room apart, 
ainl there killed the eldest, who was about ten years 
old. The second clung about their knees, and begged 
to be spared, but they shook him off, and slew him 
likewise. Clodoald, the third, was, however, rescued, 
for the cries of his brothei’s attracted a party of Franks, 
who broke in, and carried him off, in spite of the two 
kings. He was obliged to cut his hair and enter a, 
monastery, where he lived a far better and happier life, 
than could have been his as a Frankish king at that 
time, and when he died was honoured by the Church 
under the name of St. Cloud. 


PART III. JUSTIXIAN. A. B. 527-565. 

The Vandal kingdom in Africa was of no long dura- 
tion ; the state was weakened by the dissensions of the 
royal family, and there was at this time such reviving 
vigour at Constantinople, that the Greek empire seemed 
likely to recover all that the Roman had lost. 

Justinian, who became Emperor in 527, was not a 
great man himself, but knew how to choose his niinis- 
ters and generals, and thus rendered his reign one of 
the most illustrious in history. He is remembered as 
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tl!?i second founder of the cirarch of St. Sophia, whieii 
had been consumed 1> j fire early in his reign, and which 
lie rebuilt with such magnificence, and regarded with so 
real d'l vanity, that the first time he entered it after its 
coinpiction, he exclaimed, Solomon, I have surpassed 
thee I” lie likewise collected the whole body of ancient 
Homan laws, adapted them to Christianity, and foinned 
them into an excellent code,' called the Pandects of 
Justinian, which have been the basis of almost every 
table of laws that has since been drawn up. 

The greatest and ablest subject of Justinian was his 
general, Belisarius, a man of high talent and noble 
spirit, who gained for him all his chief triumphs, 
Gelimer, the last Yanclal King of Africa, gained the 
throne by the murder of his kinsman, an ally of Jus- 
thiian, and thus gave cause for the Greek Empire to 
commence a war, Belisarius had the command, and in 
four years reduced the Vandals, and returned in triumph 
to Constantinople, bringing Gelimer withhim as a pris- 
oner. He likewise brought back the treasures of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which the barbarians had carried 
oil from Rome to Carthage. Justinian proposed to pre- 
sent them to the church of St. Sophia, but his bishops 
represented that disaster had followed their arrival 
both at Rome and Carthage, and advised him to send 
them to their proper home, the Cathedral of Jerusalem, 
which he accordingly did, and their subsequent fate is 
not known. 

The Gothic kingdom of Italy had likewise fallen 
into decay; Amalosontha, the '"daughter of Theodorik 
the Gireat, was stifled in a hath by the husband whom 
she had chosen to share her throne ; he was soon after* 
put to death, and Vitiges, a brave warrior, had seized 
the throne^ Jristinian undertook to avenge her death. 
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and in 537 Belisarius led an armj into Italj. iSe 
entered it from the south, took Na^ples hj introducing 
his men through an old forgotten aqueduct, which 
opened into the court of an old woman’s house, and 
marched towards Eome. Here he was admitted into 
the citj, and was besieged by the G-oths, till such famine 
reigned within the city, that the Romans, little used to 
privation, were only prevented by his constant vigilance 
from betraying him to the enemy. At last ships en- 
tered the Tiber, bringing fresh supplies, and Yitiges 
was forced to retreat. Beiisarius follo^ved him, drove 
him from one stronghold to another, and finally, in 
539, made him prisoner in the city of Ravenna, and a 
second time returned to Constantinople the conqueror 
of a kingdom, and with a captive monarch in his train. 

His next war was in the East. Nusiiirvan, or 
Shoosrou, the same name as Cyrus, but which the 
Greeks were now pleased to turn into Chosroes, was 
one of the most warlike of the Persian kings, and 
entering Justinian’s dominions, overran all the eastern 
part of Syria, and carried off a great quantity of spoil 
and many captives from Antioch. Beiisarius marched 
against him, and had gained several important suc- 
cesses, when he was suddenly recalled to Constanti- 
nople, and Narses, also an able ofhcer, though far from 
being his equal in any of his good qualities, was sent 
to reap the fruits of his victories. 

It appears that a report of Justinian’s death had 
reached the army, upon which Beiisarius had declared 
that ills voice should be in favour of Justin, the 
Emperor’s nephew, as his successor, instead of the 
.Empress Theodora, a violent and proiiigate woman, 
who had far too much influence over her Imsband ; and 
this being repoitecl to- her, occasioned. Ir's recall. 
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® Tlie Empress could not deprive him of all Ills honours, 
and he remained at Coiistantinopie as the master of the 
horse, conies stalmli. or count of the stable, a high 
olfice in the imperial household, until his presence was 
again required in Italy. 

Totila, nephew of Yitiges, having persuaded the Groths 
to revolt, at their head had repulsed the Greeks, and 
recovered all the cities they had taken, even Eome 
itself. Belisarius was sent to the rescue of his own 
conquests, but with so few men that he could eifect 
nothing, and the jealousy of Theodora prevailed so as 
to prevent any effectual succour being sent him. He 
returned to Constantinople, and Narses, who had made 
himself a favourite at court, again took his place, and 
was properly supported. Totila was defeated and slain 
at Gualdo, on the Apennines ; Eome was taken ; the 
other towns of Italy surrendered, and the Ostrogoth 
kingdom was finally destroyed. A governor, appointed 
by the Greek Emperor, received the title of Exarch of 
Eavenna, and the whole of Italy was once more sub- 
ject to the Emperors. 

Eelisarius was treated in his old age with the utmost 
ingratitude by the master whom he had so bravely 
served ; falsely accused of rebellion ; deprived of his 
servants, his guards, and his wealth, and his eyes put out. 
It is even said that he was reduced to stand begging 
before the door of a church, holding out a wooden dish, 
and saying, ^^Give a penny to Belisarius the General.*^ 
The shame was more to the Emperor than to him, and 
Justinian perhaps so felt it, for he gave orders that he 
should be brought back to his own house, and part of 
his wealth restored to him. This noble, valiant, and 
loyal man died in 564-, a year before the death of his 
jealous and ungrateful master. 
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PART IV. FRKDEGONOA. A. D. 5G1~613. 

The latter part of the sixth century was a time of 
almost equal confusion and bloodshed with that period 
which had just passed. Two Vandal tribeSj the Lom- 
bards, or more properly, the Long-beards, and the 
Gepida3, had hitherto inhabited the district between 
Italy and Thrace. Alboin, the Lombard King, killed 
Kunimund, the chief of the Gepidse, married his beau- 
tiful daughter Rosamond, and at the head of both tribes 
entered Italy, and overran the whole country. 

Pavia was the only town of any great importance 
which he was able to take, and he rendered it the 
capital of the new kingdom, which received the name 
of Lombardy. Rome, Ravenna, and Venice, were, how- 
ever, never subdued by the Lombards, and, together 
with Sicily, and southern Italy, continued to adhere to 
the eastern empire. Alboin had caused the skull of 
his enemy, Xunimund, to be made into a diiiiking-cup, 
and one day in a fit of intoxication at one of his savage 
banquets, he actually sent this horrible goblet full of 
wine to his wife Rosamond, Kunimund^s daughter, de- 
siring her to pledge him in it. This outrage aw^oke her 
clesii'o for vengeance, and she caused two of Alboiu's 
guards to murder him in 583. Another king was elected 
to succeed him, raised on the bucklers of his 'warriors, 
and crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

Among the Franks, the grandsons of Clodowng 
wei-e even worse, if possible, than his sons. There 
were four of them, sons of Chloter I. Hilperik and 
Sigehert, the two youngest, were tlie most noted, 
chiefiy in consequen<?e of the mortal hatred of their 
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wives. Hilperik and Sigebert married two sisters, 
GotMc princesses of Spain, but Hilperik soon murdered 
ills wife in order to marry Fredegonda, a slave. 
BrjnMlda, Sigebert's wife, stirred up her liusband to 
revenge her sister’s deatb, until Fredegonda sent men 
armed witli poisoned daggers, wko killed him, leaving 
a son, Hildebert, wbo afterwards reigned in Neustria. 
It was at this time that a good biskop, looking up to 
Hilperik’s palace, exclaimed, ‘‘I see the sword of the 
wrath of God hanging over this house 1” and so indeed 
it proved. 

Fredegonda’s hatred pursued to the death all the sons 
of her Imsbaiid by his first wife, whom she had sup- 
planted; her own two sons died of an infectious dis- 
order ; and soon after the birth of her youngest child, 
Chloter, Hilperik was murdered by some unknown 
assassin. It would be needless to go through the 
whole course of treacheries, deceits, and murders, on 
the part of Fredegonda ; to describe her j)oisoiied 
daggers, her intoxicating beverages, her newdy invented 
tortures, and her revolting hypocrisy ; or, on the other 
hand, to dwell upon the proud, cruel, unforgiving 
temper of her riv£ii, Brynhilda. The close of their 
Hstoiy is, that Fredegonda died in triumphant wicked- 
ness at Paris, in 597, and that, twenty-one years after, 
her son Chloter took prisoner the aged Brynhilda, with 
her infant gTeat-graiidsons. He dashed the heads of 
the children against the ground, and caused Bijnhilda 
to be tied by one foot and one arm to the tail, of a wild 
horse, which was then let loose, so that the unhappy 
woman was torn to pieces in its career. 

It is remarkable that during this time of horrible 
wickedness in France, two Fi’ank princesses were the 
means of spreading the knowledge of the truth into the 
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adjoining countries. Ingufida, daughter of Biynliiidi*. 
was married to Hermanigildj eldest son of LeovigiMy 
Visigoth king of Spain. Leovigiid’s wife, Goiswintha, 
was resolved to make her embrace the Arian hei’esy, 
and on her refusal treated her cruelly, and at last 
throw her into a pond of water in the gardens of the 
palace. 

The constancy of the young wife had such an eifeet 
on her husband, that he became a Catholic. His 
father persecuted him till he fled and raised a rebellion, 
but was defeated, made prisoner, and shut up in the 
tower at Tarragona. Arian bishops were sent to him, 
and his life was promised him on condition he would 
renounce the Catholic faith; but he remained firm, 
and at lengtli was martyred by order of his father, 
Leovigild. 

His example had not been lost upon his brother 
Eecared, who, on succeeding his father in 5 SB, pro- 
fessed himself a Catholic. Many of his subjects fol- 
lowed his example, but the Arians who still remained, 
were continually plotting against his life, with the old 
queen Goisvrintha, his step-mother. He behaved with 
admirable forbearance and patience, and forgave their 
wicked attempts repeatedly, until at last Goiswintha 
died of grief and rage at the detection of one of her 
conspiracies, and her guilty associates were, for the 
most part, exiled. Eecared was a great and glorious 
king, and made himself highly respected. He was an 
excellent warrior, though too just to be a conqueror, 
and his reign was the most prosperous period of the 
Gothic kingdom in Spain. 

Another Frank princess, Bertha, daughter of Bryn- 
hilda's son Hildebert, marned Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and introduced to her husband, St. Augustin, who had 
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been sent by Pope Gregory the Great to preach the 
..Gospei'^to' tile, Saxons. :■ 

;-EAETT. THE GREEK EMPIRE. • ,582-623.. t/,.- A; .. . 

St. Gregory was one of the greatest and best of all 
the Popes, most pious and seif»den}nng, and a finn 
champion of the truth. He wrote many w’-orks on 
religious subjects, and was especially remarkable for 
the controversy of the Greek Church. When the 
emperor wished to subject the See of Eome to that 
of Constantinople, St. Gregory demonstrated that one 
patriarch ought not to interfere in the jurisdiction 
of another, and used arguments which tell strongly 
against the dominion claimed in after ages by his own 
successors. 

The Greek Emperor, Maurice, who came to the 
throne in 582, was an excellent warrior and a sincerely 
reliidous man. He gained sevei'al great successes over 
the Persians, and repressed the incursions of the savage 
Tartar tribes who had settled on the banks of the 
Danube, and were known by the general name of Bul- 
garians ; but he fell into one great crime, wdiich he 
expiated by a fearful punishment. 

There was one division in his array so mutinous 
and ferocious, that the whole country was in dread of 
them, and it seemed impossible to disarm or overcome 
them. These men were sent by Maurice to the Bul- 
garian frontier, and being there left unsupported they 
w^ere made prisoners. The ransom required for them 
was refused, and they were all massacred. Whether 
Maurice had actually intended thus to rid himselx‘ of 
these unhappy men is uncertain, but from that time lie 
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was given up to the most acute grief, regarding their 
death as a murder for which he must give an account. 
He scarcely slept, never had a moment’s peace, per- 
formed constant penances, and wrote to all the bishops, 
abbots, and hermits, entreating that prayers might be 
offered, that his punishment might be in this world, 
and not in the next. 

The prayer was granted. A wicked centurion, 
named Phocas, took advantage of some discontent of 
the soldiers respecting their pay, to excite them to 
revenge the death of their comrades. They named 
him emperor, and marched upon Constantinople, 
where the people daily deserted to him. The broken- 
hearted Maurice tried to escape by sea into Asia, ^ but 
he was driven back by a tempest, and made prisoneiv 
at Chalcedon, with his six sons. Soon, orders came , 
from the usurper that all should be put to death ; 
Maurice saw in this the answer to his prayer, and 
gave thanks that his sin was visited upon his ehildren 
while they were yet innocent. The nurse of the 
youngest devoted her own child to save the little 
priiice, by placing it iii/ his ' cradie ; but Maurice, who 
discovered the expedient, . iiiformecl the •executioners,;:' 
saying, “I should be guilty of murder did I siiiicr 
another person’s infant to perish, in order to save my 
own from the decree of Providence against my family,” 
The children were all beheaded before his eyes, and as 
each fell he repeated, “ Bigliteous art Thou, O God, 
and just is Thy judgment,” and then calmly himself 
recieved the stroke. 

This was in the year 603. Phocas reigned for seven 
years of bloodshed, intemperance, and disgrace, and 
at last, in 610, was ■ deposed and put to death by 
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• The Persian kings had taken advantage of the late 
misfortunes of the empire to overrun Syria, a,nd this 
time with more success. In 614 Khoosroo III. took 
Jerusalem, pillaged the churches, carried away the 
true Cross, which had been inclosed in a golden ease 
and buried under ground, massacred 90,000 Christians, 
and obliged a multitude of others, among whom was 
the patriarch, to follow him back as prisoners to 
Persia. He likemse conquered Eg}q3t, invaded Asia 
Minor, and even advanced as far as the Thracian 
Bosphorus, in sight of Constantinople. 

All this time Hcraclius had been lost in luxury and 
indolence ; and on this near approach of the enemy he 
would have fled, had not the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople upbraided him with his cowardice, and at last 
forced him to swear on the altar to defend his religion 
and his country. 

He took the command of the army, and to ihe 
surprise of all, sho-wed that when once roused he 
possessed vigour, activity, and ' 'talent, such as had long 
been wanting on the imperial throne. Instead of 
attacking the Persian army on the Bosphorus, he 
.sailed to:' Gtlcia,churst ■'into -Syria, : f ecoveredithe ' .lost - 
tovpis, and ' .. ' advaneing ' into ' Persia ^ burnt '• all : ' the^- chief 
.. .cities: 'there, : and - after' : penetrating further than ■; any , 
European since the time of Alexander, he came back 
in triumph, bringing with him the Cross. 

A treaty was at length concluded with the Persians 
in. the year 623, by which the empire was restored to 
its former extent, and the Euphrates was once more its 
boundary. But at this very time the enemy was arising 
whose power was destined to be in the end the over- 
tlirow of both these might}'' empires. 
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CHAPTER XYH. 

THE MAHOMETAN CONQUESTS. A. 

PAPuT I. MAHOMET. A. D. 569-632. 

Diteino the first four thousand and a half years of the 
world, the great Asiatic peninsular of Arabia was 
scarcely mentioned in history. The sons of Ishmael 
‘‘^wandered with their flocks and herds from one 
spring of water to another,” and were better pro- 
tected from invasion by their desert sands than by 
the strongest fortifications. Their most peaceful occu- 
pation was the carrying the merchandise of India to 
the borders of Syria, or escorting such travellers as 
desired to traverse their wastes ; their dwellings were 
tents, and only two towns in the whole country, Mecca 
and Medina, had attained any size or importance. 

The consideration which Mecca enjoyed was derived 
from a black stone named the Kaaba, to which the 
Arabs paid great reverence, and came in great num- 
bers to offer some sort of adoration. How it was con- 
nected %vith their religion is not known, nor have -we 
much idea of their religion itself. It certainly con- 
demned idolatry, and had perhaps retained some 
glimmerings of the truth handed down from Abraham, 
more especially as the rite of circumcision was still 
observed. They had no regular govei'nment, but were 
divided into triljes, each conducted by the Sheik, that 
is, the elder, or head of the family, who managed the 
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Sffairs of liis kindred,, directed tlieir wandei’ings, and 
made peace or war witk the other tribes. 

Moliammed, or as he is universally called in Europe, 
Mahomet, was born at Mecca about the year 569, of 
the tribe to which the guardianship of the Kaaba was 
committed. He became the servant of a rich %Yidow 
named Kadijeh, conducted her caravans, and served 
her so well that she married him, and raised him to 
much wealth. He became possessed with ideas of 
rendering himself for ever famous as the founder of a 
new religion, and began to weave a tissue of blasphem}^, 
which he spread abroad as a new revelation. He was 
subject to epileptic fits, and in these he pretended the 
angel Gabriel spoke to Mm, and informed him that ho 
was a greater prophet than had ever yet appeared. 
To the Arabs, Mahomet announced himself as come to 
restore the faith of Abraham to its purity ; to the Jews 
he called himself the Prophet like unto Moses ; to the 
Christians, the Comforter promised by our Lord ; and 
in confirmation of hia pretensions he produced at 
different times a number of writings, partly taken from 
the Scriptures, partly from wild Jewish legends and 
spurious Gospels, and pa-rtly the work of his own 
imagination. These were called in the Arabic tongue 
A1 Koran, the hook, and the first sentence was the 
whole Mahometan Creed, the watchword repeated by 
Ills followers on every occasion — There is no G-od 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

This confession was intended as a contradiction of the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and of the Divine 
nature of our Lord. Mahomet gave himself out as 
superior to Him in the same degree as He was greater 
than Moses, All adoration, and even the making of any 
sort of image, was forbidden by the Kopan ^ isn wine was 
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to be tern died, and regialar. limes; /for:pra,yer^fe 
ablntionS; were enjoined, aiinsgiving was also made a 
duty, and every Mahometan' was, bound, if required, to 
spread Ins religion by the sword. All tills faithfully ob- 
served, the Mahometan ■ was. secure, the prophet’s hand' 
v/oiild aid him to cross the bridge, consisting of a single 
hair, ivliidi led to eternal life, and such happiness as 
tlie eoarse-minded Arab thought most alluring, where a 
] lost of beautiful maidens would wait upon him, and 
siq'iply him with the most delicious fruits. 

These liouris of Paradise were not to be the v/omen 
otf earth. "What was to be their fate Mahomet never 
declared, for he tlioiiglit them beneath his attention, 
A Maliometan might 'have as iiiaiij as four wives, and 
thoir fiices were never to he seen by any man but tlieir 
liusbands — this indeed having heen for along time past 
customary in the east. 

Such is the outline of the hard, cold system, spread 
by this impostor over the greater part of Asia, whore 
it prevailed hy flattering the worst passions of the 
eastern nations, and promising them salvation to be 
bought by flxed outward observances, instead of mj 
inward love or devotion. It was the judgment long 
before denounced by St. John on the Churclies whose 
candlestick was to he removed. 

Mahomet began his preaching in GOO. His wife 
Ivadijeh, and Abiibeker, a citizen of Mecca, were his 
lirst followers; and he then proceeded to unfold his 
new teaching to the pilgrims of the Kaaha. After lie 
liad converted a numher of Arabs to what he called 
Islam, the faith, the other tribes grew indignant nt 
Ids alteration of their old I’eligioii, and resolved to 
put him to death. In 622 he was phligcd to escape 
to and this fliglit, called in Arabic, Hejira, 
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B tlie era from wiiicli tb.e Mahometans reckon tlieir 

dates. 

His disciples followed Mm, 'and Maliomet, wbcso 
anger was caccited by the persecution, produced a 
cliapter of the Koran, declaring that the mission of 
tlie true belieTer was to .spread liis religion by the 
sword, and pursue the inddel to the ends of the earth. 

A <lrop of blood shed in the cause of Allah,” said he, 
'•'’is reckoned as worth two months of tasting and 
])ra3'er — all tlic sins of him who falls in battle arc for- 
given/’ Ho then began attacking and pillaging the 
cairnmns as they crossed the desert, and thus rendered 
Ms cause attractive to all the robber tribes, who, join- 
ing him, soon rendered his army strong enough to 
take Mecca, and four years after to subdue the whole 
of Arabia. . 

lie called himself Kalif, or Yicegerent of Allah upon 
earth, and ruled as a king and conqueror for ten years, 
[IX the end of wliich time he died, in the year 6 S 2 , 
keeping up to the last his imposture, which, perhaps, 
1.10 believed himseli’, since we know that the punish- 
ment often sent upon such men is, that ‘‘ Hod sendetli 
upon them a strong delusion that they should believe 
'if/' 

UAUT II. CONQUESTS OF THE AEABS. A. D. 632~7o2. 

ABOiEJffiR, whose daughter Ayesha was the favourite 
ranon.g Jl^Iahornet’s fifteen wives, became Kalif in his 
jjlace, and as the prophet had made conquest a part of 
liis religion, the Arabs, or Saracens, as they began to be 
called, from the name of one of their chief tribes, fast 
extended their dominions. 

Tlieir victories were rapid; the Greek army ivas 
defeated near Damascus, and that city was taken; 
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Jerusalem itself was obliged ' to yield in the ’ year 6ob 
to the Mahometan power, from which it has never 
since been free, except for one short interval. The 
Saracens spared the lives of the Christians, and left 
them in possession of their churches ; but Omar, who 
was at that time Kalif, erected a magnidcent mosque 
on the site of the Jewish Temple, which lias ever since 
been an object of great veneration to the Mahometans. 

Ail Sjrria soon after fell into their hands, and the 
year 637 beheld the overthrow of the ancient line of 
Sassanid kings of Persia. A''ezdigiiTl, the last king oi' 
that country, was defeated near Bagdad, and fled into 
the mountains, where he was murdered, and the whole 
monarchy became part of the new empire. The capital 
of the Mahometan dominions was established at Da- 
mascus, and the Arabs began to live in cities, and to 
cultivate peaceful arts. As yet their ignorance was so 
great, that after pillaging the Persian camp, one of 
them was heard seeking for someone change all 
this yellow, for a little white metald^ 

In 641 Egypt was betrayed by the heretics to 
Amrou, an officer of Omar, and Alexandria fell into 
his hands. Amrou sent word to the Iialif that the 
city contained four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, four hundred theatres, twelve thousand shops 
for the sale of vegetables, and forty thousand tributary 
J ews ; and it is said, desired to know what he was 
to do with the great library which had first been 
commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Tiie amf.wcr 
Omar was, “ If these books contain same doc- 
trine as the Koran they are useless; if they are con- 
trary to it, they are mischievous.” The Arajjs ac- 
cordingly devoted them all to desiru(‘tion, a.nd lor 
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i^ntlis tie public baths, of Alexandria were heated 
wth these choicest works' of the- learning of ancient 
..G-reece, ^ 

After Omar’s death the Kalifate. waS' disputed be- 
tween AH, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and jMoavieA 
who had been a fayourite of Omar. , There was a civil 
war, and at last, after much bloodshed, the Mahometans 
were split into two sects^ — -that of AH, called the Fatim- 
ites, from F atima, the daughter of Mahomet, being 
acknowledged in Persia : while another line of Kalifs 
continued to reign in Damascus, and afterwards re- 
moved thier seat of government to Bagdad, which thus 
became the centre of an immense empire, where science 
and art were cultivated to a high degree. 

Nearly half Asia Minor was conquered by Moavieh, 
and Constantinople became the bulwark of Christendom 
on that side. Akbar, an officer of the Kalifs, in the 
year 689, subdued the north of Africa, as far as 
Morocco, and galloping into the sea on the v^estern 
coast, cried out, “Why do these waves stop my course ? 
I would announce to unknown realms in the west that 
there is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet” 

The Gothic kingdom of Spain was the next object of 
the desires of the Saracens, but without the crimes 
and treacheries of its Christian inhabitants they could 
never have obtained a footing there. The Goths of 
Spain had early laid aside their barbarous habits, and 
adopted the language and customs of their Roniiui 
subjects, but in so doing they had learnt to give them- 
selves up to indolence and luxury, to which, indeed, 
they were invited by the deHcious climate of southern 
Spain. They were self-indulgent, unwarlike, and yet 
of violent passions, and these faults led to their ruin. 

Don Rodrigo, King of Spain, carried olf tiie btuiui MuI 
17 <2 
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FIormdaj:daiigMer,.of Count : Julianj b , pov/erful noMq 
wlio , was, : governor of-; C-eutaj and ,, lier , fatlier, in liis 
desire; of , vengeancej. sent. to Musa, tlie 'Aral) governor 
of Africa, ' to invite -Mni' to -Spain. ■ The . Arabs .and 
'Moors (who had become . Mahometans) came in - great 
multitudes, under - the command of a brave cliieftain 
named'Tarik ; a number of traitorous 'Spaniards joined 
them, and they proceeded to overran the country. 

On the 26th of July, 710, Rodrigo met them at the 
head of, his army ; at Xeres,. on the G-uadalete. ^ The 
battle lasted eight days, the G-otlis fighting gallantly ; 
but on the evening of the last day they found their 
ranks cruelly thined, and their king was lost. His 
horse Orelia, his bow, and Ms helmet with long golden 
horns, were found, but he was never seen again. 
Some believed he was drowned in trying to cross the 
river, but in after times a belief arose that Rodrigo, 
the last of the Goths, had escaped the carnage, retired 
to the mountains, and there lived a hermit s life, in 
deep repentance for the crime which had brought 
desolation on his Church and country. 

Before the end of 718 Spain was entirely in the 
possession of the Saracens, excepting the small moun- 
tainous district of the Asturias. There all who had 
higher and more warlil^e spirits, or any desire to prove 
themselves constant to the true cause, drew together, 
careless of the privations they endured among those 
rugged hills, sloping northwards to the stoi^my Bay of 
Biscay ; they raised on their bucklers and proclaimed 
as king, the noble Count Pelayo, and defended them- 
selves so bravely that the Mahometans were never able 
to overcome their resistance. 

Constantinople and .the Asturias were thus the 
barriers of the Christians of Europe against victorious 
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Mamism, and .it' soon proved tliat ' Gatliolic,. France' waS' 
likewise enabled to check ' the' tide of conquest. Ab* 
derrahinanj an Arab chief, crossed ^ the Pyrennees in 
732 , : and overran the sonth of .Gaul, . where : several 
nobles willingly submitted to him; but at Tours the 
Franks met Mm under the command of Charles Martel, 
and a battle was fought, in wMch Abderrahman was 
killed, his men dispersed, and the Churches of Europe 
saved from the subjugation of the Mahometan. 
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